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PREFACE. 


In the history of the world there hea been no suehr 
wonderful development in so short a space of time 
that of Japan. Less than 45 years ago she was tt\ 
nation at the mercy of the Great Powers of the woddf* 
who on more than one occasion took advantage of her 
weakness. The intense patriotism of the Japanese 
people and the far-sighted direction of the Emperor 
and his statesmen have enabled Japan to reach a point 
in international afTairs where she is predominant in 
Eastern Asia, and strong enough to have a voice of 
mean weight io the councils of the world. And, hoir 
has this change come about ? The prime factor In thfe» 
all-round transformation has always been the necessity 
of keeping Japan for the Japanese. It was wisely recog¬ 
nized that to do this in the most thorough way it was 
essential that the' Japanese people shWd be able to 
meet the foreigners on their own ground and surpass 
them. This system of universal excellence and effici¬ 
ency has been carried out in a most remarkable way. 
They kept a tight hand over the fusion of any foreign 
element into their social polity ; and self-reliance and 
ifelf-help have been the determining factors in the 
attainment of their present civilization. 

Japan is thoroughly Oriental in her thoughts and 
jUanners, and as such, has a deep lesson for us. All 
lhat goes tp raise a nation in the scale of greatness is 
jllrrit lai^e on the face of Japan. Her chivalry, her 
^ticbce under 'the yoke of intnimerable hardships, her 
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instances of noble self-sacrifice, has each a deep signi¬ 
ficance for us. The Japanese are a practical people 
given to practical things. Japan has taken the lead 
among Asiatic nations in industrial and commercial 
enterprises which are said to be the mighty levers of 
national greatness. Does it not behove us then to emulate 
the industrial and commerctril zeal of that country ? 
Our young men have for some time past begun to 
iove Japan, and as a practical proof of it commenced 
going there every year by thousands to get a scientific 
training. But a book that would give them the direc¬ 
tions, where to put up, where to read, what sum to 
spend and the like had for a long time been felt a d"si- 
jederatum. We have, therefore, undertaken the work 
to supply this want; there are no doubt good books on 
the subject, but their price being prohibitory, our 
students can scarcely afford to buy them. The book 

has been divided into seven parts, each dealing with 

« 

some phase or other in the awakening of Japan. 
Every thing that is worth knowing for a student has 
been incorporated with it, and we believe, it would 
serve as a valuable guide to those who are desirous 
of going to Japan for scientific training. A chapter 
has been devoted to colloquial expressions of every¬ 
day use of Japanese language with their translations 
in English. 

Lastly, I shoul 1 say none is more sensible of the 
many inaccuracies that have crept into the bonk, both 
in language and tacts owing to our hurry to get the 
psqges through the press, and as we had very little 
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time to make the necessary emendations, I would 
ask the indulgence of my readers to kindly read them 
with necessary corrections. These will be expunged 
in the second edition. Believing as I do, that a few 
years will show Japan to be one of the greatest of the 
great nations of the world, I am glad to have been 
able to assist towards establishing a better and fuller 
understanding of the country and its people. 

R. PALIT. 

Howrah, 

2^th May, ipio. 





A GUIDE TO JAPAN 

WITH AN 

EAKLY HISTORY OF ITS PEOPLE, 

RELIGION, AND GOVERNMENT. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The rise of Japan as a power, and the progrest, ^ 
its people in civilization are among eventil that may be 
said to have happened during the last fifty years oir so, 
It was only recently that the Japanese created a naiQM 
for themselves, and became known as a powerful aud 
prosperous nation in intimate relations of different 
kinds with some of the most advanced countries in the 
world. The dialogue that took place about 50 years 
ago between two Bengali boys while repeating theft 
Geography lessons in each other’s hearing is worth 
mentioning here. Let us for convenience sake name 
them A and B. A, in enumerating the islands in the 
Pacific ocean skipped over Japan ; and when B supplied 
the omission, the former viewing the matter lightly sa!^, 

“Oh I Japan, a very important place indeed I Treasui^s 
up such names in your memory, and you are sufe at 
the end of the year to come off a gold medalist in 
Geography,^’ B, in no way tbrowp aback by the tatint 
of his friend, calmly replied saying, “You see A, small 



tting^do not always remain small. Who knows what 
the islands of Japan may be in time ? Britain^ over 
the dominions of which the sun never sets, and which 
Is fitted to dictate terms of peace and war to the most 
powerful countries in the world, was once an obscure 
island. May not the same happen to Japan ? It is by 
no means without the range of possibility that it may 
joon-—even during our life-time be known as one of 
tile foremost countries in the world.” 

Master B’s conjecture has proved too true. In a very 
t|hort time Japan has become one of the most powerful 
and civilized states in the world. She is Russia’s rival, 
the only Eastern power that can be relied upon 
to check her ; and England’s friend by the terms of 
the late Anglo-Japanese Alliance. A short time ago 
she with great advantage to herself measured swords 
vrith the celestial empire ; and has since then sustained 
the position of leadership towards it as well as Siam and 
Korea. She has admirably in only half a century deve 
loped her physical resources, improved her manufactur¬ 
ing iudustries } and as a military power she stands 
almost unrivalled. It is worthwhile therefore to study 
her interesting history—a history replete with dazzling 
achievements almost in every department of human 
pursuit—, and the characteristic traits of her inhabitants 
by virtue of which they have attained to so much 
greatness. 



JAPAN AND ITS PFOPLE. 

CHAFTBB 1. 

THE SITUATION AND THE PI^SICAL FEATURES 

OF JAPAN. 

The Islands of Japan lie in close proximity to the 
continent of Asia. Their situation in the Pacific is 
pretty similar to that of the British Isles in the 
Atlantic, in one sense Japan may be said to be the 
mediator between the East and the West. The routes 
of trade and travel from America to China, Korea and 
Siam run through it, which is only ten days distant 
from the United States, and steamships and sailing 
vessels regularly ply between the two countries. 

The empire of Japan is about 160000 sq. miles; 
and its coast line about 18000 miles. The name Japan 
from the Chinese /ik-pen, means sun-source, and was 
given because the country lay to the east of China. 
It is for this reason that the island is called the Sun¬ 
rise Kingdom^ and the imperial flag contains the design 
of a bright sun. 'The Japanese call their country Dai 
NihoHt or Dai Nippon a corruption of Jih-pen, Japan 
proper comprises only the four large islands named 
Hondo, Shikoku, Kyashiu and Yezo; but the Japanese 
empire contains in it also Formosa, the Pescadores, 
and about 4000 small islands, of which the Loo-choo 
and the Kurile are the most important. Japan proper 
may on an average be said to lie between 24** J4' and 
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'V. ’ 

'Ai* so*' degrees of north latitude. The extreme north- 

^ I V 

eru point U. Scf* 56' N. and the extreme southern point 
is 21* 48' Nv ' The extreme eastern point is 156" 32* E. 
and the extreme western point 119° 20' £. The great 
varieties of climate to which the country is subject are 
chiefly attributed to these extremes. The Kurile 
Islands at the extreme north are frigid, almost devoid 

» t 

of animal or vegetable life ; while Formosa at the 
extreme south enjoys the genial climate of the tropical 
Kgions. 

Japan proper is divided into nine Geographical 
circuits called Gokinai, Tokaido, Tosand Hokurikudo, 
Sarlndo, Savyodo, Nankaido, Saikatdo, Hokkaido, 
and 85 provinces. But for purposes of administration 
the empire is divided into 3 jFu (municipality) and 43 
(prefecture) besides Hokkaido and Formosa, each 
df^whleh is administered as a territory or colony. The 
distinction between Fu and Ken is practically nominal. 
These divisions are subdivided : the former into ATn 
(Uurban District) and (Rural District), and the 
latter into Gan. There are also more than 50 incor- 
.^rated cities within the Fu and JCm. The Gan again 
is subdivided into (town) and Don (village.) 

Japan though not great in extent, is certainly so in 
its contents. It has high mountains piercing the 
clouds, magnificent cities and grand temples and an 
active population which is very large in comparison 
with its area. Not to speak of its great cities and 
towns, its villages even are thickly populated. In the 
sjtatisfical return of 1903, the total population was 
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49i387i 403 of whom the males exceeded the females 
by about 600,000.} and as since then there has been an 
annual increase^ by about 500,000, the pre^t popiila* 
tion may be fairly estimated more than 50,060,00a 

Japan has many things to attract the foreigner to seek 
its shores and to make it their place of residence. In 
1902 there were more than yooo Chinese, and 350O 
British and Americans. The Japanese again readily 
leave their country for foreign lands where they may 
gain some profit or other. Their number living 
abroad in 1900, was 123,791, of whom 90,146 were 
in the United States, 15,829 in Korea, and the rest in 
Great Britain. 

The area of Japan is about 78 per cent mountainous. 
A long range of mountains divides the main island 
lengthwise, the highest peak being Fuji, a dormant 
volcano 12,305 feet in height. Its latest eruption is 
recorded to have happened in 1708. Its summit li^ 
under a thick covering of snow for about 10 months Id 
the year. There are several other peaks more than 
8000 ft high, some of which are active volcanoes. 
Eruptions from these are not rare; and earthquakes 
are frequent—almost of daily occurrence. There are 
several hot springs containing sulphur and other 
mineral substances. The mountainous regions of Japan 
serve erne great purpose—the well-to-do find them as 
refreshing retreats from the parching and sultry heat of 
the interior. 

There are not many large lakes in Japan. Lake 
Biwa 50 miles long add 20 miles wide is the largest. 
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Hakone Lake, the Loch Lomond of Asia presents a 
beautiful scenery. The grand scenery around Mount 
Fuji is splendidly reflected on its bosom by moon-light 
The most beautiful lake is Chuzenji. 

There are many beautiful waterfalls. Short and 
rapid rivers are numerous ; and some of these in the 
rainy season overflow their banks so as often to cause 
much devastation to life and property. The longest 
river Ishikari is about 400 miles. The Tenryu-gawa 
is famous for its rapids. Some of these rivers are 
navigable by small steamers. 

Japan is rich in bays, gulfs, harbours, and ports. 
There were formerly only 6 of the last ; but they have 
recently reached the number of 26. The long coast 
line of the island is a source of danger, for tidal waves 
frequently spread devastation along the shore. Besides 
these, Japan has often to war againt floods, earth¬ 
quakes, volcanic eruptions, hurricanes and conflagra¬ 
tions which prove very disastrous. 

The country is the hot-bed of fatal diseases like 
cholera, dysentery, small-pox, plague and La Gripper. 
Cholera was uncommonly fierce in 1890 when 50000 
were attacked and 30,000 carried away; and during two 
seasons of the ‘'Russian Epidemic,” Japan lost large 
numbers of its inhabitants. But one thing was 
noticeable in both the cases : foreigners were compara¬ 
tively exempt. At present the improvement in medical 
science, more stringent quarrantine, and better sanitary 
measures, have considerably diminished the mortality 
among Jsq>anese. Flies, mosquitoes, and rats help the 
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spread of a fatal virus ; and steps are being now takeifc 
to minimize their number. 

India is often spoken of as comprising the scenes 
of different countries, situated in different latitudes, 
and with climatic influences contrasting with one 
another. The regions of the Himalayas present an 
aspect very like the highlands of^cotland ; while the 
heat of Rajputana and the southern part of the 
Punjab reminds one of the scorching heat of Africa. 
Japan very much resembles our country in this respect 
One part of it is as we have before said, tropical while' 
another has the bleak appearance of the frigid zone. 
In one part, the natural beauties of summer fascinate 
the eye ; while another is hideously chilling. Again 
the humidity of the atmosphere makes the extremes of 
heat and cold “intollerable and depressing.’^ There is 
no month when it does not rain ; but the regular rainy 
season is from June to September; when the terrible 
typhoon is not a rare visitor. There is hardly any 
snowfall, or the fall is very light except in the northern 
or mountainous districts. The Spring is the most 
trying, and Autumn the most pleasant season of the 
year. It is also said that there is not in the air the 
necessary quantity of ozone, and that is why the climate 
is somewhat enervating. The climate however roughly 
speaking is salubrious and pleasant. 

The Japanese summer is hot and often wet ; 
September and the first half of October is generally 
wetter.; late autumn and early winter comparatively 
dry and pleasantFebruary and March are the months 
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0 f'ff 4nb«r and foul weather ; March and April rainy 
i|pd gusty, bright da)^ occasionally intervening. But 
cannot be said of every year. 

< Japan stretches over the torrid, the temperate and 
the frigid zone ; and it is rich in the different produc¬ 
tions of the three zones. A rich soil and sufficient rain 
conduce greatly to its fertility. In Formosa and its 
neighbourhood, the general aspect is tropical ; on the 
tnafn island it is temperate ; while Yezo and the Kurile 
lales are quite frigid. The commonest trees are the 
P^, cedar, maple, oak, lacquer, camphor, camellia, 
ptofhj, p^ch, and cherry ; but the last three are prized 
more for their flowers than for their fruit. The bamboo 
is of abundant growth and answer many useful and 
OltiaCDental purposes. 

In Japan fish and some other aquatic animals are 
jhe found in abundance. The Japanese are very 
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fresh water-fish, which supply millions with 
and livelihood. There are many kinds of birds 
island, some of which are sweet songsters. Cats, 
chickens, dogs, horses, oxen and rats are 
ntunetpus ; and there are found also the badger, bear; 
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boar, fox, deer, hare, and monkey. Sheep and goats 
are rare. Snakes and lizards are many. But there are 

do rapacious animats like the wolf or the tiger. Foxes 

•* • 

and badgers sometimes prove noxious, and the people 
hai^ aupeiatitious fear that they have a bewitching 
over men. 

-^tuation and the physical aspect of Japan 
' gfvdh her many advantages which one cannot be 
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blind to. As an island she enjoys wonderful facilities 
for copimerce and navigation ; and from her situation 
in one extreme of-the Eastern hemisphere, she (a 
comparatively safe from the aggressions of the world’s 
most conquering nations. With the mountain system 
stretching as her backbone, and the **variegated confi* 
gurations of her surface,” it is easy for her to develop 
''national unity with local independence.” Again,, 
because the Japanese islands are more indented on the 
eastern than on the western side, except in the souths* 

western island of Kyushiu where the case is opposite ) 
"because the ports of California, Oregon^ Washington, 
and British Columbia are open towards Japan; because 
the Hoang Ho, the Yangtze Kiang and the Canton 
rivers all flow and empty toward Japan ; because the 
latter thus turns her back on Siberia, but extends one 
arm towards America, and the other towards Qainji 
and India •, because winds and currents seem fh In^ply 
the same thing, making a call at Yokohama aimost 
necessity to a vessel that plies between the two countriea^ 
Japan may be said to be a Nakodo (or arbitrattfrt'J* 
between the democratic West and the in^HUi East, 
between the Christian America and the Budhist Asia.” 


CHAPTBB n. 

The supposed origin of the people: their 

DOMESTIC UFE. 

'. The modern Japanese are not the original fnhabit-^ 
ants e^ the island. There is a people now found in 
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Yezo and the Kurile Islands who are supposed to be the 
aborigines of Japan. They are called the Ainu. These 
were once a numerous nation filling the country long 
before the present race of Japanese > and the latter 
gradually drove them northwards, until they found 
refuge in their present habitations. The Ainu are slow¬ 
ly dying away, their number at present being only 
about lyooo. They are said to be “the hairiest race 
in the whole world, of sturdy build, filthy in their 
habits, addicted to drunkenness, and yet of a mild and 
amiable dispositioii.*' Their religion is Nature-worship. 

The Japanese of the present day claim their descent 
from the Mongolian stock. They boastfully say that 
they belong to the “golden** (yellow) race and not to the 
“silver, the white Caucasian race. And they have al¬ 
most all the pecularities of the former ; though there 

S<^^ who say that they are of Malayan origin, and 
. . the present emperor as belonging to this 

flock. But the best authorities do not say this. 
They acknowlege only slight traces of Malay influence. 
Side by side with this verdict, there is a curious theory 
recently put forth on the point;—it is that the real 
Japanese or Yamato men as they called themselves were 
men froih Hamath^ or Yatnath corrupted into yamato, 
the capital of the Qittites of the Old Testament. 

Be their origin what it may, the Japanese can from 
their appearance be divided into two classes : the patri¬ 
cian or aristocratic class with oval faces and narrow 
eyes; a|jd the plebeians with flat round faces, hffioad 
slartog eyes, flat noses and a strong physique. And .it 
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is from their difference that these two classes of 
men are supposed to belong to two different races— 
Mongolian and Malay. But the difference can be ex* 
plained away by predicating that it has arisen from the 
different pursuits of the two classes for ages and ages. 
The hard life of the plebeians has stamped them with 
certain physical peculiarities such as strong make and 
broad features ; while the inactive and luxurious habits 
of their betters, have made them delicate and weak. 

The Japanese is of a comparatively low stature, not 
so much for the shortness of the trunk as for that.of the 
legs. A good authority says that '‘the average stature 
of Japanese men is about the same as the average 
stature of European women,—and that the women are 
proportionally smaller.” The Japanese may be humor* 
busly styled the "diamond edition of humanity.” In 
weight too the Japanese are much less than Europeans, 
The average weight of a young European of 20 is about 
I maund 32 seers while that of a native of Japan of the 
‘ same age is about I maund and 20 seers, there being 
about t2 seers to. the advantage of the European. 

. The Japanese have natural intellectual advantages 
and disadvantages as well. The powers of perception, 
observation and memory are very strong and that is 
why they can learn things easily i but they are deficient 
in the faculty of judgment. A retentive memory helps 
the Japanese to store his mind with facts; his powers 
of keen observation fit him well for scientific pursuits. 
But as his powers of reasoning and abstrapbn are 
natwally weak and not-well developed, he cannot take 
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30 well to Mathematics and Metaphysics. He has moral 
^cellences and defects as well. He t$ lo^al, filial, res¬ 
pectful and obedient to superiors, faithful, kind, gentle, 
courteous, unselfish and generous > but the dark side 
of hu^character shews itself in deception, intemperance 
and debauchery. But he is not much to blame ; for he 
has hardly been taught better. The teachings of 
neither Budha nor Confucious have never been directed 
against these vices. 

Rigid caste distinctions like those in ancient Egypt 
or in India were never held in Japan ; but formerly 
society was divided into 4 classes viz. the military, the 
agricultural, the mercantile, and the labouring. Above 
these classes were the emperor and his family and 
below were the tanners, gravediggers, beggars &c. who 
were looked down upon as pariahs. Courtiers, feudal 
lords and tlieir ‘ knights formed the first class. They 
Were |>rivlleged to carry two swords and were exempt 

all taxes. The blessings of Education with literary 

i» 

honours were within the reach of this class alone. The 

s 

lower three classes were ranked as the common people. 
They were kept in strict subjection, and very burden* 
some were the taxes imposed on them. 

But at present there is a diflerent clfissification. Alt 
the people are divided into three classes, the ..nobility, 
the gentry and the common people. The first was 
created in 2884 and it includes princes, marquises^ 
counts, viscounts, and barons ; the descendants a[ the 
ancient‘knights of the icdd first class form the gently ; 
aiid the rest are aU dassed as the common pec^ta 
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The numbers of these as shewn in the census of 1898^ 
were 4,551,2.1051698, and 41,652,904. The common 
people have even now to bear the burden of taxation 
especially the former, for the Japanese Government ia 
very strict in collecting the land tax. 

The spirit of reverential obedience to superiors is 
innate to Japanese society $ and it is manifest in its 
manners, customs and language. Its vocabulary is rich 
in honorihcs applied to others and humilities applied to 
one’s self. A person salutes another in the street with 
his body bent half forward, but under a roof with 
forehead touching the floor. 

The head of a family formerly enjoyed to some 
extent the rights of the Roman pater familias. He 
was the sole arbiter over his wife, children and other 
dependants. Be he as great a despot as possible, 
there was none to dispute his authority. But accord- 
ing to the modern regime each individual has acquired 
some rights. A time may come when the tyranny of 
the head of a family will come to an end, and its 
members will be regarded as independent agents, and 
not restrained by the * caprice of their self-willed 
guardians. 

The Japanese build their houses chiefly of wood ; 
though brick and stone are of late coming into use. 
Straw thatches or tiled roofs are put up to battle against 

N 

the inclemencies of the weather. The flimsy hou^' 
have no foundation whatever in the ground, bufaren 
made to stand on stones laid on it. The out^r dooi^> 

f 

and windows are of solid wood, and are often . kep£> 
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open except when it pours or blows hard. The inner 
doors windows and even partitions are of lattice work 
covered with glossy white paper. The floors are 
covered with straw mats each six feet long and three 
ieet wide, and the size of a room is indicated by the 
number of mats covering its floor. Thus we hear of 
a six mat room, eight mat room &c. It is on these 
mats that the Japanese sit, lie, eat or work ; and there¬ 
fore they are carefully kept clean } and it is the custom 
of the people to put off their shoes or sandals before 
entering a house. A better system is followed in 
building schools, places of worship and for public 
gathering. The houses in question are built after 
occidental tastes and fashions. 

A Japanese room is devoid of all furniture or arti¬ 
cles of convenience. The floor serves for chairs, beds, 
and dining tables. Sometimes for the last are substituted 
wooden frames of about a foot high. . The only decora¬ 
tions for houses are flowers, and those for the walls a 
banner or two called Kakemono. 

But the antiquated style is gradually giving way 
to the style imported from ^he West; so that in the 
bouses of the well-to-do. a room furnished in European 
fashion is not a rarity. Better knowledge of hygienic 
principles has opened their eyes to the harmful conse¬ 
quences of sleeping on the floor j and so they buy 
bedsteads. The old way of building houses is being 
gradually done away with ; and a house belonging to 
an educated Japanese of refined tastes imbibed in the 
course of his connection with the civilized West often 
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presents the appearance of a hybrid, built up partly " 
in the old style and partly in that in vogue in Europe 
or America. 

The best rooms in a Japanese^ house are not in the 
front but in the rear, and from them one can loofc into 
the garden almost in every instance very tastefully laid 
out. The Japanese value landscape-gardening as a 
fine art. 

The Japanese were formerly strict vegetarians. It 
is only recently that they have adopted meat as an 
article of diet. Fish and flesh were interdicted by the 
tenets of Budhism ; but as the people have learnt better, 
they value these delicacies. But they eat them very 
sparingly. Chickens, beef, pork and ham are sold 
almost in every town, but in small pieces. Chickens 
are never bought entire, but by parts. One takes the 
wing, another the leg, and a third an ounce or two 
of the breast. And a European feasting on one entire 
fowl or a large piece of roasted beef is sure to be looked 
down upon as a gourmand. 

Rice is the staple food in Japan ; but as it is rather 
costly, the poorer classes' are compelled to substitute 
barly or millet for it. Vegetables, seaweed, fish and eggs 
are much used. The Japanese prepare a very palatable 
condiment with beans and wheat. Vegetable soup is 
used almost in every meal; but it is not mixed with 
rice or any solid article of food, but drunk by itself. 
Tea, and an alcoholic drink, brewed from rice, and 
drunk hot, are the chief beverages. The former is more 
common th ai^even w ateR...aad dMak.at;alll>Qurs. 
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The Japanese squat on the floor when enjoying 
their meals. Each has something like a small table 
about one foot high on which the food is placed ; there 
are no spoons, forks or knives, but chop-sticks do their 
oflice. A Japanese dinner to a foreigner is rather an 
apology for a substantial meal. A gentleman who has 
passed a long time in Japan says: After a Japanese 
dinner you have simultaneously, a feeling of fulness 
-and a feeling of having eaten nothing that will do you 
•any good. The food when served seems more beautiful 
than palatable} it is unsatisfying and mawkish.” Yet 
time reconciles foreigners to many dishes of a Japanese 
meal. 

But of late, the Japanese bill of fare has been great¬ 
ly improved. Bread and meat, first introduced into the 
army and navy, are now pretty generally popular. 
The well-to-do and enlightened have at least one Euro¬ 
pean meal in the day and there are hotels or refresh¬ 
ment rooms almost in every important city where the 
natives freely resort to enjoy dishes cooked in Euro¬ 
pean style. 

In point of dress, the Japanese are very sparing. 
The state of nudity is supposed to be the natural state 
of man *, and the streets in Japan in the hot season, 
with children going about stark naked, and men cover¬ 
ed with only strips of loin-cloth remind one of th^ 
streets in Bengal, where “the innocence of the Garden 
of Eden prevails more or less.” But we are glad to see, 
that in large cities, people are receiving and enforcing 
better lessons in modesty. 
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The ordinary dress of the Japanese consists of a 
shirt, a loose gown of silk fastened at the waist with a 
silk-sash and socks, and sandals made either of wood 
or straw. A silk coat is added to these on especial 
occasions In winter, two or three padded gowns are 
worn. To walk barefooted, bare-legged and bare-headed 
is no mark of rudeness. The female dress is just the 
same as the male, with the exception that the gown is 
made of a lighter stuff, and the sash is larger and 
richer. Women in Japan are fond of powder paint, 
and adorn their heads with combs and hair-pins. 

The costume of the Japanese is both'decent and 
comfortable. Coming into touch with the West, the 
higher sections of the populace including court officials 
hav learnt to appreciate the dress worn by Europeans. 
They look nice in the habit of the West i but sometimes 
the imitation becomes so faulty, that an occidental 
observer can hardly maintain his gravity. Sometimes a 
Japanese may be seen using his clogs or sandals with 
flannel drawers, and a swallow tail-coat. An observer 
testifies “to the oddest mixtures of evening dress and 
bathing suits, naked legs with a blouse and a foreign 
hat, high boots, legs and head Asiatic with trunk, Euro¬ 
pean, or vice-versa, with endless combinations and 
variations.” 


2 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Manners and Customs of the Japanese. 

In Japan as almost everywhere, the three great 
events in a man’s career are his birth, marriage and 
death j and each of these is celebrated with some sort 
of edaU The Japanese hail their newborn babies with 
presents more or less valuable according to the circum¬ 
stances of the persons greeting them. Eggs, dried fish, 
toys, and articles of dress are the presents commonly 
made. 

Marriage to the Japanese is only a civil contract, its 
legality resting on the registration of the couple as 
husband and wife, but to make divorce in future easy, 
this formality is often neglected. Matches as !n India 
are generally proposed and completed by parents; 
and therefore it becomes in after years comparatively 
easy for the husband or the wife to annul the marriage 
contract. But a later and better code—the Japan New 
Civil Code, and Christianity, have made the contract 
more binding. In fact according to the tenets of the 
latter, marriage is a sacrament, indissoluble during the 
life time of either of the two parties. 

The Japanese is a staunch believer in fate, and at 
such he has no fear of death. The funeral ceremonies 
however, are very carefully and respectfully performed. 
They are very elaborate and expensive as well. The 
teachings of Shinto, the system of religion or cult which 
before its disestablishment exercised a sway as much as, 
if no greater than what Budhism or the teachings of 
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Confucios exercise, direct that the dead before burial 
should be laid flat on their backs in full sized coffins 
very much like those used in Europe or America; 
while Budhism requires that the co^ns should be small 
'.nd square, and that the corpses placed within in a 
squatting posture with the heads bent to the knees. 
There are other marks of difference: Budhist priests 
officiating in funerals have their heads clean shaven 
which the Shinto priests performing the rites have their 
heads unshaven ; the Budhist pall-bearers dress them¬ 
selves in blue coats ; while the Shinto pall-bearers wear 
snow-white plain coats. 

The bereaved observe the period of mourning by 
putting on white garments, and abstaining from ani- 
n.al food. They visit the graves of the deceased on 
the seventh, fourteenth, twenty first, thirtyfifth, forty 
ninth, and one hundredth days ; and the years of visita¬ 
tion are also fixed. 

The Japanese arc a vivacious people given to mirth ; 
nd their holidays in the year are numerous, some 
oeing national and others, local, class, and religious, 
including Sunday. Of the national holidays, the chief 
arc the Kigen-Setsu, a festival that falls on February 
Tith and commemorates the ascension to the throne of 
the first Emperor, and the establishment of the Old 
Empire ; the Jimmu Pemio on April 3rd, the anniver- 
sary of the death of that Emperor. The Kannamt in 
October consisting of the offering of first fruits to the 
ancestral gods} the Niiname in November, celebrating 
the tasting of those fruits by the Emperor; the Spring 
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and Autumn Festivals^ in March and September, in 
especial honour of the dead and of the Imperial ances¬ 
tors ; the Four Sides Worship^ suggesting worship from 
the four directions on the 1st of January; First 
Beginning Festival on ixd \ and the Emperor^s 

Birth day on November 3rd. The Kigen Setsu at present 
is observed also as the anniversary of the establishment 
of the New Empire ; and the Four Sides Worship and 
the First Beginning Festival form the New Year’s holi¬ 
days which extend over three, five, or even fifteen days. 

Besides the above mentioned holidays there are many 
Other days of festival held dear by the people of Japan. 
These are the Dolls' Festival, especially for the amuse¬ 
ment of the girls; the Feast of Flags for the boys,, 
the Budhist festival in honour of the dead ; the Star 
Vega commemorating the traditional doings of two 
lovers on opposite sides of the Milky Way, or River 
of Heaven, as the Japanese believe it to be, and the 
Ja^nese Memorial Day Festival, celebrated in May 
and November, when vast crowds resort to the shrines, 
and ^worship the spirits of those who have died for their 
country. These festivals are not observed by those 
among the Japanese who have found the Gospel of 
Jesus to enlighten their minds and open their eyes. 
They may have no objection to take part in the social 
rejoicings of the New Year Festival; but they carefully 
keep themselves aloof from everything that has some¬ 
thing of the superstitions in it. 

The common games are chess, **go, a complicated 
game slightly resembling checkers,” and cards. Children 
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amuse themselves with kites, tops, battledore and 
shuttlecock, snow-men, dolls, cards &c. The young men 
find much diversion in rowing, wrestling, tennis, and 
base-ball. In the last game which they have learnt 
from the Americans among th^, they often win 
against these, and the Britons living in their country. 

Theatrical exhibitions form an important item 
in Japanese amusements. They are quite different 
from similar performances in the Western world, and 
seem sometimes very tedious to the American or the 
Englishman. An American who resided in Japan for 
some years thus writes of a theatrical performance in 
which he was present. ^'The play began at 3-30 p. m., 
half an hour behind the announced time, and continued 
without interruption until almost midnight. Then ac¬ 
cording to custom, a short supplementary play of al¬ 
most an hour’s duration followed, so that it was almost 
one o’clock when I finally reached home.” This 
Japanese are accustomed to this ^'sweetness long drawn 
out”; but to restore tired nature they bring their 
lunches with them or step out on tip-toe between acts 
to buy something to appease the cravings of hunger 
and thirst. 

The dressing-room and the stage are well done-up 
and magnificent changes of dress are sometimes made 
in the presence of the audience. The stage is revolv¬ 
ing, so that when an old scene is disappearing, a new 
one is coming to view. There are no female actorSi 
the female parts being taken by men. Animals are 
represented by either men or wooden models. 
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The orchestra is an important accompaniment of a 
Japanese theatre. The instruments played are the 
Satnisen (a guitar of three stings) the flu (flute), and 
the taiko (drum). It does not play between the acts, but 
during each scene to be had and explain what is being 
played. Pantomimic shows too give much interest to a 
drama. The plays are mostly historical ; there are 
some however illustrating life and manners. In 1903 a 
Japanese translation of Shakespeare’s Othello was play¬ 
ed with remarkable success. 

There are very entertaining lyric dramas known as 
the *'No dances.” They were originally intended to be 
sung in praise of the Shinto divinities ; but now they 
dwell in secular topics, and have found admission into 
high circles, where they are given as entertainments to 
guests of eminence. 

The chief musical instruments besides the Samisen 
fiu and tatko, noted above, are the kofo a kind of lyre,. 
kokyu a kind of fiddle, lates, fifes &c. The violin, 
o^an and piano are being valued as sources of great 
entertainment. 

As years ago in India, so in Japan, no evening 
entertainment was thought to be complete without 
dancing girls [geisJid) who were invariably of bad re¬ 
pute. But a change of taste and sentiment has come 
over the people. Not to speak of Christians, the non- 
Christians too have come to feel that it is highly im¬ 
moral in any way to encourage such a wanton amuse- 
iMnt. Though the Japanese have imported many 
customs and sources of diversion from the West,, they 
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have not as yet shown any predilection for occidental 
mixed dances; but the court circle is in favour of 
quadrilles, wallzes &c. 

Changes in manners and customs as in dress and 
food have indeed crept into Japanese society, and these 
changes are attributable solely to Occident influence. 
There has been a good deal of imitation in these, though 
there is to be sometimes to be found a ludicrous mix¬ 
ture of the Eastern and the Western. The common 
people have not been to any great extent affected by 
changes of the kind, and are conservative in the tastes 
which they have inherited from their ancestors ; but 
the life of the middle and higher classes remarkably 
shows how greatly they appreciate European and 
American manners and customs. 

The Japanese are very fond of reciting interesting 

historical and biographical incidents, handed down to 
them traditionally, or brought to their knowledge by 
written records. They have a large store of fairy-tales 
and folklore. Not to speak of boys and girls, grown up 
men also resort to the professional story-teller who has 
a good deal of fact and fiction to entertain them with. 

In religion the people of Japan are very backward. 
There are "800 myriads" of divinities in their pantheon. 
Charms and amulets too have their share of credence 
and respect. Education and Christianity, we are glad 
to say, have begun a crusade against these supersti¬ 
tions, and we faithfully believe that the time will soon 
come when Japan will find out her God, and look up 
to hiqa as the sole Disposer of the events of life. 
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The Japanese have a whole ^ host of astrological 
errors. Every day has its luck good or bad for journeys 
and for actions of any kind, just as it is presided over 
«hy one of six stars. There are certain days in the year 
auspicious for^ marriages. 

Marriages contracted on the i6th of January, 20th of 
February, 4th of March, i8th of April, 6th of May, yth 
of June, loth of July, iith of August, 9th of September, 
3rd of October, 25th of November, and 30th of 
December are supposed to be unlucky The day on 
which the bride’s or bridegroom’s grandfather or grand¬ 
mother died, is also to be avoided. 

The Japanese name their days and hours after the 
Chinese Zodiac. They have the horse-day. the day of the 
rat &c, and the hour of the horse, and the hour of the 
rat &C. Dr. Griffis says that many of the lower classes 
would not wash their heads on the horse-day ; and 
that the day of the rat is sacred to the god of wealth, 
who confers especial favours on those that approach 
him on that day. 

The hours of the day were divided and named in 
the following way :— 

I Hour of the Rat • • 11 P.M. — i A.M. 


2 . Ox •• I — 3 A.M. 

3 . Tiger ... 3 „ — 5 A. M. 

4 . Hare ... 5 „ — y A.M. 

5 . Dragon • •• 7 „ — 9 A.M. 

6 . Serpent ... 9 „ —11 a.M. 

7 . Horse ... 11A.M— 1 pm. 

8 . Goat •• I „ — 3 P.M. 
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3 

— 5 P.M. 

IQ 


5 >t 

- 7 P.M. 

11 •» ••••• 


7 „ 

— 9 P.M. 

12 . 


9 >* 

—II P.M. 


The hour of the ox being the time of sound sleep 
is deemed especially fitted for women, smarting under 
love unreturned, to take vengeance on their false 
lovers, such vengeance being taken on the straw images 
of these in the temple of 

There is a prohibition to put on new clothes and 
sandals at 5 P M. We read the followin^g in “Super¬ 
stitious Japan" : 'Tf one swallows seven grains of red 
beans with a go (a gallon) of sake (an alcoholic drink 
fermented from rice) before the hour of the ox on the 
first day of the year, he will be free from sickness and 
calamity throughout the year } if he drinks toso (spiced 
saki) at the hour of the tiger on the same day^ he will 
be untouched by malaria through the year. On the 
yth day of the first month if a male swallows seven 
and a female, fourteen red beans they will be free from 
sickness all their lives ; if one bathes at the hour of the 
day on the loth day of the same month, his teeth will 
become hard." 

There is as much superstition with regard to ages. 
According to some, no marriage should take place 
between persons whose ages differ by three or nine 
years. One may hsive one place for another at a cer* 
tain age but may not not do so when one is a year 
younger or older, very serious events are supposed to 
take place in a man's life in his seventh, twenty-fifth. 
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forty-seconjJ and sixty-first year, and in a woman's at 
the age of seven, eight, thirty-three, fortyrtwo and 
sixty-one. There is a popular belief that when a child 
is born or begotten in the father’s forty-third year, it 
is, as soon as it is born, possessed of a devil, and that 
the only way of getting it back from the clutches of 
the evil spirit, is to take it, when one month old, to 
some shrine, and expose it there for full three hours. 
Theti it is brought back by some member or friend 
of the family who makes it over to the parents saying, 
“This is a child whom I have found, and you had 
better take it and bring it up.” Ah j a fine and easy 
way of beguiling the evil one of his own i 

From the “Sketches of Tokyo Life’-’ we learn that 
the best way of retaining uninjured one's memory to 
the last, is to pass through the gates of seven differ- 
ent shrines on the Spring and Atumnal equinoxes, and 
of keeping off noxious reptiles or insects from a house, 
is to write with an infusion of Indian ink in liquorice 
water, an incantation on its doors and windows. It is 
believed that a bamboo cut on a moonlight night will 
conceal a snake in its hollow between the third and 
fourth joints. Almost infinite in number are such 
foolish superstitions but afraid that a description or 
even a bare enumeration, of more of these will tire 
the reader’s patience we take leave of the subject here 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Some Peculiarities in Japanese Character. 

It may with some truth be .said that the Japanese 
in general are “great in small things^ and small in great 
things.’’ In them there is a lo^re for minuteness. It 
seems, as if living in a small island, and being them¬ 
selves of small stature, the people have imbibed a love 
for what is small. Their houses are small, their corn- 
fields are of diminutive size, their house-hold utensils 
are toys in comparison with those of other countries ; 
and if ^'Gulliver’s Travels” had belonged to recent 
times, we might have suspected that the picture of the 
Lilliputians must have been suggested by these island¬ 
ers and their belongings naturally. They are, averse 
to big enterprises ; but fond of doing things on a 
small scale. But this feature of their character is being 
rubbed off. Of late they have shown an aptitude for 
the management of great enterprises. In fact they are 
now regarded as one of the “great world-powers.” 

The Japanese have been called the French of the 
Orient; and they deserve this compliment for their 
courtesy and smoothness of manners. It is the rule 
with them to be always gentle and polite. The honori- 
fics, humilifics and expressions of the kind, together 
with civility shown by acts, have in the course of time 
formed an inseparable part and -parcel of individual 
character ; and a Japanese without gentleness and 
courtesy is a nonentity. Sir William Arnold writes 
thus on the point :— 
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"Where else in the world does there exist such a 
conspiracy to be agreeable ; such a wide spread com¬ 
pact to render the difficult affairs of life as smooth, 
and graceful as circumstances admit ; such fair decrees 
of fine behaviour fixed and accomplished for all ; such 
universal restraint of the coarser impulses of speech, 
and act; such pretty picturesqueness of daily exist¬ 
ence ; such lovely love of nature as the embellisher of 
that existence ; such sincere delight in beautiful, and 
artistic things ; such frai.k enjoyment of the enjoy¬ 
able } such tenderness to little children ; such reverence 
for parents and old persons; such wide-spread refine 
ment of tastes and habits ; such courtesy to strangers ; 
and such willingness to please and to be pleased ?” 

The Japanese are naturally simple in their thoughts, 
conceptions, and habits, tn simplicity they have gone 
ao far that to go about in the garb of nature is in their 

t' 

dtpiiaion no offence against modesty. Their tastes are 
natorat add simple; and they $od a real beauty in the 
roughest and coarsest things in nature. A rough and 
gnarled tree or even a mere trunk or stump, a bare 
twig or branch without leaves or blossoms an old stone 
and all kinds of flowers and grasses have in themselves 
a real beauty." Nature is a goddess to the Japanese ; 
he loves and adores her, and a current of joy flows 
into the innermost recesses of his heart when he com- 
iinunes with her. The refreshing dew of the morning, 
the sunny landscape in the day, the golden streaks 
. attending sunset, and the cooling sea-breeze at night 
make his beart dance in rapture. His amusements 
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are simple ; and such simple recreations as going to 
see the plum blossoms or cherry flowers and gazing at 
the full moon, give him ineffable bliss. 

This leads us to another ch^acteristic connected 
with it The Japanese are very merry and vivacious by 
nature. They always take things in the best light, 
and like the Epicureans of old, they look upon pleasure 
as the chief end in life. Again, a little satisfies them ; 
and that is why they are always content. Their belief 
in fate makes them resigned to their lot, which, how- 

_ K 

ever hard, fails to worry them much. They believe 
that men by perpetual toil, bustle, and worry render 
themselves unfit to enjoy the pleasures which nature 
places within their reach. An internal tremor may 
convulse ihe earth, the lava may threaten them with 
destruction, but still they like so many butterflies 
happily enjoy the sweets of life. Rarely do they 
whine and scowl, and life is as happy with them as the 
day is long. But the question naturally suggests 

Pfi. 

itself whether or not they will retain their simplicity 
and vivacity in the midst of the many changes taking 
place in life; and we hope they will, for they know 
how to be equally happy in the midst of wealth and 
poverty much work and no work, quiet and bustle. 

The people of Japan are stoics in belief and 
conduct, and can bear the evils of life with heroic 
equanimity. Their joys too they can keep within 
restraint. Let the greatest affliction come upon them; 
and they will meet it with composure. In their history, 
we find illustrious examples of courage and forti- 
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tude. A Japanese is a fatalist as we have said, and 
therefore in the greatest tribulation, he can from his 
heart say, "S/likaia nai {there \s no help), and you 
may hear him say this, at the time of the greatest 
calamity—say the death of those nearest and dearest 
to him. 

A Japanese then can be happy without much exer¬ 
tion, and no affliction can draw forth from him an 
audible word or sign of complaint. Life therefore is 
one of enjoyment to him. The women of Japan are 
exactly like the men in this particular. There are to 
harass them none of the worries, that cat up the hearts 
of their sisters in other lands. See what a well-known 
foreigner writes of them :—“It is said that the habitual 
serenity of the Japanese women is due to their freedom 
from small worries. The fashion of their dress never 
varies, so they are saved much anxiety of mind on that 
subject. House keeping is simplified by the absence of 
■draperies, and a crowd of ornaments to gather dust; 
and the custom of keeping foot wear at the entrance, 
keeps out much mud and dirt. With all our boasted 
civilization, we may well learn from the orientals how 
to prevent the little foxes of petty anxieties from spoil¬ 
ing the vines of our domestic comfort. If American 
house-keepers could eliminate from their lives some of 
the unnecessary care of things, it would probably 
smooth their brows, and tone down the sharpened . ex¬ 
pression of their features.” 

The Japanese are not only unselfish, but generous 
too. They feel a pleasure in making others happy. 
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The love of money has a very small place, if any, in 
their hearts ; and that is the reason why there are not 
so many rich men in Japan as in other countries. Its 
people prefer distributing their possessions to their 
fellow-countrymen and foreigners as well, to hoarding 
them up for themselves. A Japanese is always willing 
to sacrifice his own interests, to make others happy. 
To be thoughtless and careless of himself, and at the 
same time to think of, and care for, others, are the two 
chief traits of his character. 

During the organization and classification of the 
Japanese society, the money-making trader or merchant 
was held so low as to be ranked below the soldier, 
the farmer and the artisan ; and may not those civilized 
nations who go about saying “The love of money is 
the root of all evil and at the same time go through 
land and water to fill their coffers to their heart’s 
ntent, take a lesson from the Japanese, and learn 
from them that "cursed is the greed for gold.” 

Chiefly owing to this distaste for money-making the 
Japanese are not so careful and practical as other 
nations. They are rather visionary, and incapable of 
attending minutely to business, for which they are not 
fitted by their mental and moral qualities. One of those, 
who had actual business experience with them, saya, 
*’The temperament, training and the necessary materials 
‘are, for the most part lacking ;and these cannot, inspite 
of the impressionableness of the Japanese nature, be 
readily acquired and developed. Business-men, more¬ 
over who have had actual dealings with the Japanese, 
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complain of dishonesty, pettiness, constant sbilly* 
ahallying, and unbusiness-Iike habitsand call them 
good-natured, artistic, and all that, but muddle-pated 
folks when it comes to matters of business,’^ 

How unbusiness-like these people had been, before 
their character, in this respect, was influenced for good 
by the occidentals, may be known from the clumsy wayr 
in which thej^^ marked the passing of time. They had 
chronometers in which the minutes were not marked. 
In facts divisions of time smaller than an hour were 
not noticed, and the whole time from a particular 
hour to the next, was of no consequence: the time 
between lO o’clock and ii it was regarded as loo’clock. 
Moreover the hour of the old, "time table” was 120 
minutes long*. The Japanese are even now remark¬ 
ably careless of time. They would not mind even if 
unnecessarily detained anywhere for hours. Suppose 
they miss one train and have to wait three hours for 
the next, they do not show the least sign of worry or 
ennui. At present, watches and clocks are used by 
only the educated and the well-to-do ; so the cotiimon 
—--%-—- 

* See “Japanese Calendars” Transactions Asiatic Society of 
Japan Vol. 

The Itand of Approximate Time. 

Here*s to the Land of Approximate Time ! 

Where nerves are a factor unnkown. 

Where acting as bairn are manners calm, 

And seeds of sweet patience are sown. 

Where every clock runs as it happens to please, 

And they never agree on their strikes ; 

Where,even the sun often joins in the fun. 

And rises whenever he likes. 
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people are still lax in punctuality! But time ts being 
valued in schools, offices, and places of public biisiiie§|£! | 

There is something paradoxical in the character of 
the Japanese : they are humble and conceited at the 
same time, humble and lowly in tHe highest possible 
degree in their dealings with others, while in their 
hearts they are full of vanity and conceit. Every thing 
belonging to their country, which they call Great 
Japan, is in their eyes important and great. They 
themselves are great in the power of thought and work ; 
and so great is the arrogance of the nation .in this 
respect that even its school-boys, with the solemnity of 
owls, sit in judgment on occidental politics, philosophy, 
and religion. We give, however, the Japanese the credit 
of having strong perceptive and receptive powers, con¬ 
sidering the improvement they have made within the 
last fifty years. But for their self-confidence and self¬ 
independence, they could not have made so great a 
progress within comparatively so short a time. 

The past history of the Japanese shows that the^ 
are rather imitative than inventive. In past times they 
imitated the Chinese, now they imitate thi Europeans 
and the Americans. But in this imitation too, they 
show great talent, in adapting what is good, though 
foreign, to their own needs. There have, however of late, 
been indications that the power of invention is being 
•developed by them, - especially in mechanical Hiies*' 
Look at their fire arms, smokeless gun-powder, gutf* 
cotton and bicycle-boats. Do these not sufficiently 
bear testimony to their originality ?. There are many 
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other inventions of theirs for which they have received 
patents in Europe and the United States. Besides this., 
they are creating a name for themselves, in scienti¬ 
fic discoveries and inventions too. Who can ignore 
their originality in the face of the many manoeuvres 
they employed in their late tussle they had with the 
Russians. 

It is said that the Japanese are fickle ; and this 
charge is not unfounded. Like the Athenians of old 
they are always for new things. They are apt to change 
their doctrines with every breath of wind. But a word, 
pf defence may be said on their behalf. This change¬ 
ableness is not inherent, but only accidental. Their 
past history shows, that when in a state of isolation 
they had permanent laws, institutions and pursuits. 
But now that so many new things are pressing them’' 
selves to their attention, it has become difficult for 
them to make a judicious and permanent choice. 
When various things of a similar nature present them¬ 
selves before an individual's or a nation’s eyes, he or 
they are naturally apt to try them one after another. 
To maintaitaa stereotyped position is then an impossi¬ 
bility. Chamberlain says that this fickleness is not 
characteristic of the people, but of the stage through 
which they are now passing. Besides all this, it may 
be said that the Japanese are giving the He to this 
aspersion by showing of late an. adniirable steadfast¬ 
ness of purpose and action. 

. Japan is a country where art reigns supreme. There 
is Art.almost in evey thing great or small. *'Wha.tever 
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she fashions, from the toy of aA' hour to the triumphs 
of all time, is touched by a taste unknown elsewhere.” 

The Japanese are loyal to their country and its 
sovereign. They are staunch patriots, lovers of every¬ 
thing belonging to their island. Every one of them 
believes himself as born to serve it. But their 

r 

patriotism till recently, was of the inordinate and wrong 
kind. With a love for their country was mixed up a 
spirit of running down every thing foreign, or beyond 
the limits of Dia Nippon (Great Japan). But this 
narrowness has recently given way to broader principles. 
The people have learnt that a man can ^be a patriot 
and cosmopolitan at the same time. 

At first they used to talk of their island as “The 
Japan of the Japanese”; then they spoke of it as “The 
Japan of Asia” ; but now they are proud of it as ^‘The 
Japan of the World.” 

Filial piety is one of the chief virtues in the Japa¬ 
nese code of morals. To support one’s parents is held 
by all as a pleasant duty unavoidable under all circum¬ 
stances. According to the old custom of inkyo, parents 
could even when sp'ong and able to work retire, and be 
a burden on the eldest son, perhaps just beginning the 
world. But now a law has been passed to the effect 
that no one can before he is sixty years of age, retire 
from active work and fall bacl< upon the earnings of 
his son. But this law often remains a dead letter when 
filial piety puts forth its claims. 

: ‘We Bengalis cannot give the Japanese, submitting 
tp this law, much credit for this manifestation of duti- 
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fuiitess towards their parents. We suj^ort our parents 
--^nay those even that depend on them—be our parents 
ever so able-bodied and strong, with the same care that 
we show in bringing up our children. A Bengali’s 
mother has always the chief place in the family of her 
son—in fact she is all in all in the house ; and his father 
can at any time seek his protection. Ah I it is a shame 
to have a law passed restricting a father’s claims to his 
son's hospitality. 

Professor George T. Ladd sums up the character of 
the Japanese as of the "sentimental temperament" in 
the following passages 

"This distinctive Japanese temperament is that which 
Lotze has so happily called the "sentimental tempera¬ 
ment.” It is the temperament characteristic of youth, 
predominatingly, in all races. It is as a temperament 
characteristic of all ages,of both sexes, and of all classes 

of population, among the Japanese. But, of course, in 

•* » 

Japan, as everywhere, the different ages, sexes, and 
classes of society, differ in respect to the purity of this 
temperamental distinction. Many important indivi¬ 
dual exceptions, or examples of other temperaments, 
also occur. 

"The distinguishing mark of the sentimental tern-' 
parament is great susceptibility to variety of influences 
—especially on the side of feeling, and independent of 
clear logical analysis or fixed and well^omprehended ' 

’ I 

principles-—with a tendency to a will that is impulsive 
or liable to collapse. Such susceptibility is likely'to be 

ft 

iB^ompanied by unusual difficulty in giving due Weight • 
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to those practical considerations, which lead to compro¬ 
mises in politics, to steadiness in labour, to pawnee In 
developing the details of science and philosophy, and 
to the establishment of a firm conn^tion between the 
higher life of thought and feeling, and the details of 
daily conduct. On the other hand it is the artistic 
temperament which makes one ‘interesting’, the ‘clever* 
mind, the temperament which has a suggestion of genius 
at its command. . . 

“Japan is the land of much natural scenery that is 
pre-eminently interesting and picturesque.,, It is the 
land of beautiful green mountains, and of luxurious 
and highly variegated flora. It is the land that lends 
itself to art, to sentiment, to reverie, and brooding over 
the mysteries of nature and of life. But it is also the. 
land of volcanoes, earth-quakes, floods and typhoons > 
the land under whose thick crust, or weird and gro¬ 
tesque superficial beauty, and in whose air and sur¬ 
rounding waters, the mightiest destructive forces of 
nature slumber, and mutter, and betimes breaks forth 
with amazing de^ructive effect. As is the land, so— 
in many striking respects—are the people that dwell in 
it. The superficial observer, especially if he himself be 
a victim of the unmixed sentimental temperament, may 
find everything interesting aesthetically pleasing, pro¬ 
mising continued kindness of feeling, and unwearied 
delightful politeness of address. But the more pro¬ 
found student will take note of the clear indications, 

V 

that beneath this thin, fair crust, there are smouldermg 

- I 

fires of national sentiment uncontrolled by sc^lid moral 
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principle, and unguided by sound practical judgment 
As yet, 'hoivever, we are confident in the larger hope for 
the future of this most interesting of human races.” 


CHAPTER. V. 

The Chief Industrial pursuits in Japan. 

The Japanese are an industrious people, and they 
naturally possess great skill in manufacturing indus¬ 
tries. The occupation of the majority of them is agri¬ 
culture, though the soil is not naturally generally very 
fertile. But it can be, and is, artificially made so ; and 
the fact is that so large a portion of the country has 
been turned into arable soil, that the number of agricul¬ 
turists seem to be too few. There are parts of Yeddo 
and Fbrmoso fit for tillage, but still unused. The ratio 
of the area of cultivated land to the total area of Japan 
is 13:8. 

Japan has no farms but such as are in miniature. 
Dr. Karl Rattigen describes the situation as follows : 
“In Japan are to be found only small holdings. A 
farm of five cho (twelve acres) is considered very large. 
"As a rule, the Japanese farmer is without hired labour, 
and without cattle. The family alone cultivates the 
farm which however is so small that the large share of 
available labour can be devoted to other purposes 
besides farming, such as the production of silk, indigo 
and tobacco. The average holding for the whole of 
Japap (excluding the Hole Kaido) for each agricultural 
family is 8'3 /<?» (about two acres), varying from a maxi- 
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mam of 17-6 ton in the prefecture of Aomori to a' 
minimun of 5*3 ton, in the prefecture of Wakayama. 
There are no large landed proprietors in Japan.** 

A Japanese farmar has only a small capital, and 
a small income. It has been foufld that the possessor 
of five cho, a cho being about two acres and a half, 

1 

generally gets therefrom an annual income of 100 or 
120 yen, a yen being equal to a little more than two 
shillings. The farmers in Japan as a class are hardy, 
industrious, conservative, happy, and contented. Their 
ambition lyng confined within their rice fields, they 
live and die happily as a farmer, never meddling with 
questions of public interest, unless they concern the' 
taxes they have to pay. They are clever in spade- 
industry, though they have still much to learn in stock- 
raising, fruits growing and raising grains hardier than 
rice. 

Since of late the body of farmers has been on the 
decrease. The chief reasons for this, are supposed to 
be the following:— 

0 

(1) The farmer’s occupation does not require much 
intelligence j and" he works like an animal or a machine. 
Therefore young men of tolerable intelligence betake 
themselves to better professions, such as trade &c. (2). 
The spread of education has increased the number of 
intelligent men among the lower classes, and the far¬ 
mers being discontented with their lot, are sending 
their sons to schools, thereby removing every possibility 
of the latter’s stepping into the shoes of their*' fathers. 

i 

(3). The attractions of city life bavd caused mostt^f the 
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country people to leave their homesteads for cities, In 
the hope of bettering their circumstances. 

Besides rice, the chief products of Japan are barley, 
wheat, millet, maize, beans, peas, potatoes, turnips, car- 

9 

rots, melons, onions and beet, pears, peaches, plums, 
grapes, oranges, figs, plantains See. 

Tea is grown in the middle and southern countries. 
The average annual production is about y,ooo,ooo 
kwans (a kwan is a little more than eight pounds ). We 
have said already that the Japanese are the greatest 
tea drinkers in the world, the beverage being indulged 
in at all hours of the day ; but their teacups do not con¬ 
tain even two table-spoon-fuls. Tobacco is an importa¬ 
tion into Japan. The Japanese first learnt to smoke 
from the Portugese ; but they have now grown into 
! confirmed smokers, their diminutive pipes being always 
in their*mouths. 

A considerable portion of Japan is being now ap¬ 
propriated to mulberry plantation, the out-come of 
which is abundant enough to supply the natives with 
the quantity of silk they want, and to be sold in Euro¬ 
pean and American markets. In 1902 alone, the sale 
of silk in foreign countries cleared 57,000,000 yens. 

Another useful product is cotton. The common 
people put on clothes made of it; though cotton spin¬ 
ning is comparatively a new industry . among them. 
At present, the country teems with cotton mills, some 
of which are very -flourishing. 

, list of Japanese products may be added 

ca^hW and bamboo. The former is cultivated over 
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about 1500 miles, and there is a long catalogue of articles 
made from the latter. The camphor business For* 
mosa is under the monopoly of a British firm to which 
it has been let out by Government for a certain term ; 
and it supplies almost the whole of the civilized world 
with the precious aromatic. 

The Japanese taxes for his subsistence and trade, 
not only the interior of the Earth ; but the bowels of 
the ocean too. As the inhabitant of an island, he has 
made iSshery one of his chief occupations, and the 
source of many difTerent lines of business, whale-fishery, 
sealing &c. It is a gay sight of an evening to see the 
sea dotted with fishing-boats floating in the distance 
like so many sea-gulls ^ and it is pleasant to hear the 
fishermen sing many a chorus when approaching the 

shore. Harpooning the whale is an occasion of the 
greatest excitement; and when the monster is secured, 
there is no end of “hurrahs” and “bravos.” 

The mining industry of Japan is in a flourishing 
condition, the chief minerals being coal, copper, anti¬ 
mony, sulphur and silver. The first of these is so 

ilk 

extensively found that after supplying the wants of 
the natives, it is exported in large quantities. Gold, 
tin, iron, lead salt, &c. are not rare. Petroleum is got 
in large quantities and the oil from it fetched four 

m 

millions of fgfts In 1901. But as at present the oil 
falls far -short of the national demand, the want is 
made up by importation. We are told. that the 
Japanese oil Is .equal in quality to that made in Russia 
and America. 
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The reader need hardly be told that the Japanese 
are good Engineers. So great has been their progress, 
and name in this department, that several young meh 
from India, have of late, gone to Japan to receive in 
its Imperial University lessons in this branch of 
knowledge. 

The Japanese are very adept in the art of shipbuild¬ 
ing. For the benefit of the “Japanese Mail Steamship 
Company, Nagasaki’* three passenger steamers weighing 
6,300 tons each have been recently built. The dock¬ 
yards are very busy scenes, where not only the ships 
of the country, but of America too are repaired, one 
of the reasons why the latter seeks these dockyards 
being that work is done here at a cheaper rate than 
anywhere else. 

Among the other industries of Japan may be 
mentioned, sugar-raising, paper-making, dying, glass 
blowing, horse-breeding, poultry and fish raising, the 
making of ice, brick, button, pottery, fan, match, 
weaving embroidery, and and beer brewing, 

lacquer work &c. 

In the mechanical arts the aesthetic tendency of the 
Japanese is fully manifested. There is a taste and 
nicety even in the commonest articles, as bowls, trays 
tea cups &c. *'It is a trite saying that a globe trotter, 
picking up in a native shop a very pretty . little article, 
and admiring it for its simplicity and exquisite taste, 
is likely to find it an ordinary house-hold utensil, and 
to be struck with the fact that the Japanese have, 
turned what we call mechanical industries! into, fine 
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arts^which dijiplay a magnificent triumph of aestheticism 
in even little things.” Among the many little things 
of the kind, we- may mention the firte articles made of 
bronze, and exhibited for show ^er sale in Japanese 
shops. 

The Japadese shops are among the many curiosities 
that attract the foreigner’s eye. They are for the most 
part small low buildings, with floors a foot or so 
high and thickly matted. The goods are placed 
neatly arranged on the floors or on tiers or shelves. 
On entering any particular shop, one is greeted by its 
master squatting on the floor and calmly smoking 
his pipe or fanning himself in the hut season or 
warming himself in the fire-bowl if it is winter. Unlike 
our shopkeepers, he sits unconcerned, till the buyer 
breaks the ice by saying what he wants. The things 
are then shewn, but not in any way cried up ; and if 
the visitor walks out without buying anything, or after 
buying only something insignificant, our jolly shop¬ 
keeper’s temper is not ruffled in the least. On the 
other hand he seems pleased, and dismisses him with 
a profound bow, and such complimentary and respect¬ 
ful phrases as Arigato gosoimasu and Mata irasshai 
(Thank you, and come again). 

A Japanese can live content with comparatively a 
small income. Here is a list showing the rate at which 
day labourers in some departments are paid :— 
Carpenter ... ... ... $ 0*270 

Brick-mason ••• ••• ••• „ 0*315 

Stone-mason ««• ••• •••" 0*365 - 
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Bloor-mat-maker 

• • • 


$ o ’235 

Fumitiure maker 

• j • 

• •• 

„ 0-265 

Shoes^maker ... 


• •• 

,» 0-235 

Cart Wright 

^ * 

• • • 

>» 0-235 

Tailor for ncUiive clothes 

• • a 


>. 0*195 

Tailor for fcure^n clothes 


• • a 

„ 0 280 

Bladcsmith ... 

• •• 

• ea 

„ 0-240 

Maker of fancy goods 

• • • 

• • a 

„ 0-210 

X.acquer work maker 

• • • 

• a a 

» 0235 

Compositor ... 

• 

aaa 

„ 0175 

PreMman 

• • • 

• • • 

M 0-170 

Ship carpenter 

• •• 

a • • 

„ 0-280 

Feasant (male) 



» 0-150 

Peasant (female) 

• •• 

aaa 

« 0 -C 95 

Silk spinner (female) 

• » • 

• aa 

„ 0*100 

Weaver (male) 

» • • 

• • • 

» 0-165 

Weaver (female) 

■ • • 

• • • 

„ 0*100 

Confectioner ... 

• •• 

aaa 

,, o-i6o 

Fisherman 

• •• 

aaa 

„ 0-190 

Coolie * 

• a • 

• • • 

„ o-i 6s 

Tanner 

• • • 

» * • 

» 0250 

In saAe brewery 

• • • 

»• a 

5-465 

In S0y brewery 


• • a 

„ 3110 

Servant (male) 

••• 

aaa 

„ »'36 

Servant (female) 

• • t 

• • a 

,, 078 


We see from the above how cheap labour is io 
Japan. This again argues that the wants of the 
Japanese are few and that they can Hve on small 
iqeomes. But such may not at present be said of those 
among them. that by coming in contact with the 
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nations of the West have imbibed a taste for luxuries. 
It is said that civilization begets now wants» and this 
is true of these people; living is dearer than before, 
and a Japanese can now hardly make both ends meet 
with the income which twenty yca*a ago was thought 
sufficient. We have before us an interesting comparison 
of the monthly cost of living in 1889 and 1899, and we 
place it before the reader to show how the prices of 
things rose in those ten years. 

1889 1899 

Monthly expenditure of a family of six 
members, a married couple, a parent^ 
two children and servant ••• yen yen 

House rent (with 6 furnished rooms 
with two mats each ••• 3*50 5*00 

Cleansed rice, at the rate of two sA<? 

per day " ••• ••• ••• 4*50 yoo 

Soy ••• ••• 4*45 0*75 

Oils (3 sAo of Kerosine and 5 of 
vegetable oil) ••• ••• 0*45 0*69 

Sugar ••• ... 0*60 0*90 

Milk (one ^ per day) ••• 0*90 i*io 

Salt (ij go) ... ••• ••• 0*40 0*70 

Newspaper (only i) ••• 0*25 0*35 

School expenses for 2 children 0*50 0*90 

Stationery expenditure for the two 

children ••• ••• o*6o 0*90 

Hair dressing ••• ... ... 0*34 01S9 

Vegetables ••• ••• ••• 0*90 1*50 

Price of bath (every other day) ••• 0*90 i 50 
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Fish food (9 messes for the family) 
Flesh (6 messes about f lb) 

Other auxiliary food (6 messes) 


Tin 

Fuel 


1889 1899 

year year 
108 i‘8o 
0‘6o I 20 
0*24 o 42 
040 0*50 
1*00 I‘So 


Total 17*21 28*20 

N. B. A yen is about a rupee and a half. 

Before closing the chapter we should say something 
about the new organizations formed in Japan in imita¬ 
tion of the West, I mean the guilds, trade unions, strikes 
and co-operative stores. There are the guilds of the 
lawyers, plasterers, stone-masons, bricklayers, carpen¬ 
ters, barbers, the coolie.s, wrestlers, actors, pick-pockets 
&c. The labour unions - are those of the iron-workers, 
sMp-builders, railway engineers railway workers, 
printers, and cooks of European dishes. There are 
co-operative -stores more than a dozen in number in 
Tokyo Yokohama and Northern Japan. A youngman. 
Sen Katayama chiefly helped to the formation of these 
union.s. He -spent ten years in .America, which he 
devoted to the study of social problems ; and after his 
return he threw him.self heart and soul to promote the 
interests of industrial Japan. 
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OHAPTEB y. 

How TO GO FROM INDIA TO JAPAN. MEANS OF 

TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION IN THE EMPIRE, 

It is cheapest and most convenient for an Indian 
bound for Japan to take one of the three steamers of 
the Japanese Mail, Company running every month 
from Bombay to Yokohama, a seaport of Tokyo. It 
is said by an Indian who went to Japan and lived 
there for sometime that “From Colombo or Singapore, 
the passengers can catch, if they can so arrange by 
previous correspondence, the European jines of the 
same company running every fortnight; and that the 
“second class fare from Bombay to Yokohama is Rs. 
260, but a deduction of 20 per cent is made in favour of 
students. All queries may be addressed to the manager 
of Nippon Yuseh Kwaisha, Bombay. 

The Japanese have, with their progress in civiliza*' 
tion, seen to the improvement of the means of travel 
and internal communication. In times past, journeys 
were made by foot or at the best by pack-horses. The 
higher classes or men of wealth often engaged vehicles 
drawn by men. Though a maritime nation, the 
Japanese of old knew little of the use of sailing ships, 
Voyages were made in boats propelled by oars or poles, 
with sails as auxiliaries only when there was a fresh 
breeze. These voyages were very trying i but they 
stood the people in good stead in devolping their mus> 
cular frame, and power of admirable endurance. 

The wind blew hard, the rain came down in torrents 
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still tbs boatmen were at tbeir posts. They showed 
./the same hardihood under the rays of the burning sun. 
The passengers sometimes had to participate in the 
labour. 

v • 

As the outcome of their pedestrian feats and tinng 
voyages, the common people have grown into a hardy 
rate with strong limbs, able to stand unmoved in the 
field of battle amidst the severest inclemencies of the 
weather. 

With the advance of time, more convenient vehicles 
neere used : they were ordinary carts, nonmonOf a good- 
(drid sedan chair, and a sort of basket in which 
the traveller could take a half-sitting or half-reclining 
posture.; The rich had their horses. The noritnono is 

now seldom used but for dead bodies or the sick. At 

/ 

present there are many other improve^ means of travel, 
^d though there are still pedestrians, and though the 
Jtago may be see# in mountainous regions, and the pack- 
horses even in the streets of Tokyo, yet the Japanese 
have learnt the use of horse cars, the Juirikisha (a two 
Wheeled small gig drawn by one or more men) railway 
trains, and bicycles. 

Along with these convenient arrangements for travel 
there is for the transmission of messages, a complete 
poistal system which works well through the country. 
There are also the telegraph and the telephone. 

It has beiNi estimated that there are in the es^|ilref 
.about 1,350,000 hand oairts, 185000 Juirikisha ixBpoo 
ox cartSf more than 6$,000 carriages and wagons. The 
transporutioh of goods is on an eiitenstve^^te^ and 

i' i f '* 
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it gives employment to thousands of people, though 
the remuneration allowed to them hardly suffices to 
support them. The fare for a Jiurikisha is lO or at 
the most \2sen (one*half cent) for every ri\ miles) and 
men who draw the Juirikshas have to live a very ^hard 
life. It is their lot to work always in the open air 
under an inclement sky, at all hours of the day and the 
night—their bodies perspiring or wet with rain, 
and to go home overfatigued and get only a half-meal 
at the best ; and what wonder that such a strain on 
their physical system brings in its train sickness and 
death. 

There are now in Japan railways extending over 
4650 miles. More lines arc still in construction. 
There is a long line of railway running lengthwise 
through the empire, from it.s extreme north to the 
extreme south. The railways have^been constructed 
either after English or American methods. The car: 
riages are of three classes, first, second and third ; and 
the fares respectively are one, two, and three sen per 
mile. The average .speed of the trains is 20 or 25 
miles per hour. There are express trains however 
running 30 miles an hour between large and important 
places. Some of the line.s belong to the Government, 
and it is extending its work in this direction with great 
eagerness*. 

_ * . ____ K 

^ The first Railway line 1^ miles long- was opened from 
Yokohama to Tokyo in 1872. Thera was no private oonstructiop 
until 1883. Lines started by priv.'ite companies are longer than 
those started by the Government, and the former cost 191, 239, 
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^ ^very country, so in* Japan railways have 
.jaccomponied by telegraph Iine<», the utility of 
Ivhhch the Japanese have fully realised and the mes> 
sages sent In 1903 numbered more than i8,ooo,coo. 
Sfnee then there has been a steady increase in the 
number of Jtelegrrfnfs every year. 

Telephones too have been introduced ; and it is 
amusing to see the astonishment with Which the com¬ 
mon people receive the annunciation, that verbal mes¬ 
sages may be communicated over thousands of miles in 
a f<^ seconds. According to the latest reports there 
were 11604 telephones irt Tokyo alone, with 30,251 in 
all Japan. There are many public slot telephones 
which can be used for a few minutes for five sen. 

There are Electric dars in use in Japan. Bicycles 
are very much liked by the men and the women as 
well. Wonderful! feats of skill as bicyclists are fre¬ 
quently exhibited. Electric cars are gradually supplan¬ 
ting horse cars. Automobiles are also in use. 

We have already hinted that the Japanese in spite 
of their insular life did not formerly know how to sail 


291 yen while the latter cost 85, 5 73,511 yen. According to 
the return at the end of 1900, the gross receipts of both state and 
private railways amounted to 44 . 934 i 394 yen and the gross 
•xpenditore to 30,732,764. The people were first opposed to 
the opening of Railways. Bond issues for railway construction 
were opposed, but the Government insisted on its policy and 
finally won general support. At the end of 1901, the locomotives 
on all the lines were 1350 in number and there were 4529 pat* 
Itpger carriages, and 19820 freight cars 
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in ships ; but now thf^y have made the 
sible improvement in this direction. The^fe are ai^vea^ • 
flourishing steam ship companies now, of which the 
three chief are the Osaka Merchant Marine Compafiy* 
the Japan Mail Steam-ship Company, and-the OrieljtM 
Steam-ship Company. Coasting trad<f is the business 
of the first, and' vessels belonging to it vi^it Formosa, 
Korea and China The Japan Steamship Company 
has very extensive work. It is one of the largest and 
most effective concerns, having a fleet of 8o vessels 
with 25 cx)oo tons. It keeps up not only a coasting 
service but works along foreign lines to Sibeiia, Korea, 
China, India, Australia, Europe and America. The 
Oriental Steam Company has three vessels ^ying 
about once a month from Saif Francisco to pawaii, 
China and Mahila. < 

The establishment of a postal systi|m is of recent 
date. Letters were in times past sent by ordinary 
messengers or by couriers. It was in 1872 that tHe 
modern postal system of Japan was fully developed ; 
and in 1877 Japan got its admission into the Interna¬ 
tional Postal Union. The Japanese postal system 
though formed after the American, excels it in some 
respects. It works as efficiently as any other sound 
postal system in the world ; and includes, besides the 
despatch of ordinary letters, registration, money orde», 
parcel deliveries, and savings bank business. The 
postage of ordinary letters is three sen within the 
empire, and ten sen to alt countries of International 
Postal Union. The price of a post card sent to any 
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place in Japan is sen and to foreign countries 4 sen. 
“The study of tjie system of Postal Savings in Japan 
reveals a state of things which is not without some 
encouraging features. We give below the amounts of 
the deposits and some other items for every third year 
from the inauguration of the institution to 1902. 


Year. 

187s 

1878 

1881' 

1884 

1887 

1890 

1893 

1896 

1899 

1902 


Deposits at the 
end of the 
year 


No. of 
depositors. 


icooo 
286000 
821000 
5 260000 
18213000 

191970C0 

26155000 

28251000 

23455000 

285360CO 


1800 
14100 
38900 
141200 
568800 
813700 
1060200 
1273300 
I397600 
2707500 


Amount per 
depositor, 
yen. 

8 

20 

21 

2 T 

31 

25 

24 

21 

16 

10 


“The sudden drop between the years 1896 and 1902 
is owing to the fact that the extraordinary high interest 
offered by the ordinary banks during that period 
of monetary stringency diverted deposits from the post 
offices. The gradual fall in the general rules of interest 
since then has already begun to turn the tide back in 
favour of the post offices, as shown by the figures for 
last year. What is particularly satisfactory is the 
increase in the number of depositors, the increase in 
this respect being far more remarkable than the in¬ 
crease in the amount of the deposits, as shown by the 
decreasing amount per depositor. This means that the 
advantages offered by the Postal Savings Bank are 
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more and more extensively appreciated by tbe poorer 
classes/* 


CHAFTEB TT. 

Commerce in Japan. 

One of the articles of commerce is oil. But for 
lighting purposes it is being supplanted by gas and 
'ectricity. That gas is pretty extensively used in 
illuminating the chief streets, and public places, is 
manifest from the organization of seV(eral companies 
(or the purpose of supplying it. Of these the chief are 
the Osaka Gas Company and the Tokyo Gas Company. 
Electric lights lit up the first buildings erected for the 
Imperial Diet. But a part of these having for some 
flaw or other in the arrangement, caught fire, the 
emperor thought it best to do away with electric lights ; 
but he soon had to change his mind when it was exr 
plained to him that the accident had taken place not 
because there was any fault in the lights themselves, 
but because there was some flaw in the apparatus 
employed. 

Foreign trade, as shown by the annual reports, has 
wonderfully prospered in the empire of Japan. The 
official statistics show the increase of such trade from 
1868 to the end of 1901 to be twentyfold. Imports 
have of late, been much larger than the exports. '*In 
189S they were more than $55000000 in excess ; in 
1900 almost $415000000 in excess} but in 1901 the 
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difference was only about $1750000.'* Japati carries on 
her trade with England and her colonies, especially 
Hongcong, America, India, Germany, France and her 
Colonies and China. The chief imports are raw cotton 
and shirting and printed cotton, wool, cotton velvet, 
rice, flour, sugar, petroleum, oilcake, peas, beans, ir^n, 
steel, steamers, locomotives and railway carriages. 
Besides these, Japan imports soap, cocoa, pickles and 
Oatmeal from Britain, soapy cracked wheat, flour, 
canned goods, and evaporated cream from America, 
milk from Switzerland and candles from Holand. 

Banks were first established in Japan in 1872. 
In 1879 there were no less than 153 national banks 
under the ^'National Bank Regulations. The Yoko¬ 
hama Special Bank was founded in 1880 to help foreign 
trade; in 1882, the Bank of Japan (Nippon Ginko) “to 
secure proper regulations of the currency”; and in 
1,897, the Industrial Bank. Later on provincial banks 
*were started for the benefit of local agricultural and 
industrial circles. To these were added the Bank of 
Formosa, the Colonial Bank of Hokkaido, and a 
Credit Mobilier. In 1899 all the national Banks were 
either changed into private banks or were abolished; 
and so the latter are more than 1800 in number. The 
savings banks established mainly with the object of 
getting the people into habits of economy are 681 in 
number; 

‘ ^ 'a 

The first Japanese mint commenced working in 
1871. It was established at Osaka. Tokyo mannfac- 
tures money in paper. Coins are made of copper. 
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nickel-silver and gold. Brass coins of very smalt 
value may still be found in remote places in the mofus- 
sil. A ha.\(-sen, one sen, and two sm pieces are made of 
copper, five sen pieces of nickel ; five, ten, twenty, and 
fifty sen pieces of silver ^ and^ttie gold coins are five 
jfen, ten ^en and twenty yen. The Bank of Japan 
issues paper notes of one yen and upward. 

We cannot close this chapter better than with a 
quotation from the writings of Baron Shibusawa a 
distinguished Japanese merchant. With regard to the 
prospects of industrial and commercial Japan, and the 
business capacities of her people he writes thus:— 

"There are however four peculiarities in the 
Japanese character, which make it hard for the people 
to achieve business success. They are: Firstly, in^ 
pulsivcness, which causes them to be enthusiastic 
during successful business, and progressive even to 
rashness when filled with enthusiasm secondly, lack 
of patience, which causes easy discouragement when 
business is not so successful; thirdly disinclination for 
union; and fourthly they do not honour credit as they 
should, which,, is so important a factor in financial sue- 
cess. These four peculiarities are to be met with in 
Japanese business men in more or less marked degree. 

"Although Japan, as a country, is old, yet her com¬ 
mercial and industrial career being new, there are 
necessarily many points of incompleteness. For ex¬ 
ample, although we have many railways ; yet there is 

, » 

MO close connection made between the railway station 
and the harbour. Again, although we have railways, 
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yet we have no appropriate cars &c. To complete such 
work, and to open up the resources of the country, and 
to allow Japan the benefit from them, we need more 
capital. The capital we have in the country is not 
enough. So what is now wanted in Japan is foreign 
capital. A great proportion of Japanese people, how¬ 
ever, are opposed to the idea of sharing any profits 
equally with any other nation. Their exclusiveness in 
this respect is a distinct relic of the old era. They 
ignore altogether the fact that, with the assistance of 
foreign capital, the profits would be quadrupled. The 
very idea of sharing with an outside power, is distaste¬ 
ful to them. For instance, I have been endeavouring 
for many years, by word and deed to obtain a revision 
of the laws relative to the ownership of land in Japan 
by foreigners. I may say that Marquis I to, and other 
public men are of my opinion in the matter. Because, 
however, of this exclusive element in Japan, it has still 
been found impossible to allow foreigners to own 
Japanese land. Until this change is made, foreign 
investors wfil naturally feel that there is little safety 
for their investments. 

am also anxious to introduce the idea of a 
system of trusteeship, in order to encourage foreign 
nations to invest their money in Japanese enterprises. 
There are very many uncompleted works in Japan, 
which need outside money to finish them, and which 
would return good profits. 1 feel assured that it would 
be possible for prominent Japanese bankers and capi¬ 
talists to make members personally responsible for the 
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money of the foreign investor. By such a system, the 
security cf the investment would be much increased, 
and the foreign investor would have the assurance that 
his money was safe, even if the business in which it 
had been invested may have-closed to exist. The 
entire loss caused by the failure of Japanese business 
\yould thus be borne by the Japanese. 

"The day will come when Japan will compete with 
the powers already in the field on all lines of manu¬ 
factured goods, but this time must necessarily be far 
distant. The trouble at present is that, while the 
Japanese can imitate every thing, they‘cannot, at the 
same time, invent superior things. But the trade of 
the oriental countries will come to be regarded as 
Japan’s natural share, and she is already well capable 
of supplying it. 

The resources of Japan are very varied and very 
fair in quantity at present. Raw silk and tea are 
abundant; while coal is plentiful as also copper and 
silver; gold is not so much so. I hope to see our 
plentiful supply turned into good account, and har¬ 
nessed to produce electric energy. This would be a 
great saving of expense, and would cheapen the cost 
of production very much. Oil has been found in several 
districts, and will take the place of coal to a large 
extent; and it is possible that if fully developed its 
export trade may be made to the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries. In Hokkaido we have rich coal and silver 
mines and oil wells, while in Formosa we have* 
rich gold mines. The iron we use in our iron works 
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in Klnshin comes partly from several mines of Japan 
and partly from China. 

My hope for the future is that foreign capital may 
be brought into the country; and that the economic 
position of the country may be made so secure as to 
have no doubt possible in the mind of the world as to 
the stability of the Japanese empire.** 



THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN FROM AN 
HISTORICAL POI’BiT OF VIEW. 


CHAFTEB I. 

HISTORY OF OLD JAPAN, OR THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN 
FROM ITS FOUNDATION TO THE BEGINNING OF 

THE NINETEENTH CENTyRY. 

We have hardly any means of knowing the early 
history of Japan ; for it is involved in myth. Tradi¬ 
tion comes to ourhelp it is true; but who can fully 
rely on it? Japan had no written history for several 
centuries. Writing was introduced into it from China 
in the latter part of the 300 century of the Christian 
era j but events were not recorded, we are told, till 
the 5th century. The records that were made during 
this and the succeeding three centuries again are said 
to have been^ accidentally destroyed by fire ; so Japan’s 
early history was again involved in darkness, until 
some light was thrown upon it by two chronicles, 
named the ''Kojik^* or “Records of Ancient Matters/^ 
and the Nibouji or ‘^Chronicles of Japan,” the former 
being completed in 711 A.D. and the latter in, 720 
A.D. Under these circumstances the Japanese is forced 
to admit that the history of his country was purely 
mythological till the 5th century, and from this period 
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to the circulation of the two manuscripts just men¬ 
tioned, a mixture of fact and fiction at the best. 

According to the Japanese, the Empire of Japan was 
founded by Jimmu Tenno in B. C. 660, a time associa¬ 
ted with many noteworthy events that happened in the 
pre-Christian world. It was the time when the kingdom 
of Assyria was in its full glory ; when Rome was in her 
youth, and Greece held her head very high. But a 
foreign scholar in antiquities has fixed upon 461 A.D. 
as the first authentic date in Japanese history. No 
matter whether the date of the foundation of the 
empire was in the yth century before Christ or in the 
5th after his advent, there are facts to show that the 
Imperial dynasty of Japan has been the oldest con¬ 
tinuous dynasty in the world. 

Dr. Murray in “The story of Japan’* says : “Yet 
the events of the earlier period are capable, with due 
care and inspection of furnishing important lessons and 
disclosing many facts in regard to the lives and charac¬ 
teristics of the primitive Japanese.” The early institu¬ 
tions of the country show that there were germs of 
civilization in them. The mode of government was 
feudal, and the people showed sufficient taste in choos¬ 
ing their food, clothing arms and implements. The 
Japanese repudiated the idea of having a code of 
morals : they said that there was no necessity of having 
such a code as “every Japanese acted rightly if he only 
consulted his own heart.” 

There is some similarity between the Japanese and 

^ f 

Crt’beco-Roman stories about the creation of the woild. 
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There are indeed many other points of resemblance 
between the superstitious beliefs of the people of Japan 
and those of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

Though we have strong grounds for doubting the 
real existence of the emperor Jimmu, yet we cannot 
altogether ignore him. Be he an historical personage 
or one existing only in the fancy of the islanders, he 
continues claiming in his honour two national holidays 
(February nth and April 3rd). Along line of sover¬ 
eigns are said to have filled the throne from the founda¬ 
tion of the empire B. C. 660 to A. D. 400—but the 
authenticity of the history of their reigns is questionable. 
One of the successors of Jim mu was Sujin who is 
believed by the people to have been the great civilizer 
of the empire, another was Yamato Dake, a popular 
hero, whose heroic achievements form the theme of 
many a legend, and national songs. The Empress 
Jengu or Jingu supposed to have reigned from 201 to 
269, is considered as a great heroine who led a success¬ 
ful expedition to Formosa in about 200 A.D. Her son 
and successor Ojin is a deified hero, still worshipped as 
god of war. 

We have just said that the period from 660 B.C. to 
400 A.D. or so. is supposed by scholars to be the Fre-* 
historic period. The next period extending front 400 
A.D. or so, to 88S is known as the Imperialistic period, 
during which no less than forty-two emperors filled 
the throne, the first in the list being Richfu and the 
last Uda. The Japanese embraced Budhism in *the 
sixth or or the seventh century. Under the influence 
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of superstitions, the capital was frequently changed ; 
and Japan is said to have had no less ths^ sixty 
capitals. But in 794 A.D. Kyoto became the capital 
for good. 

The government was at first absolute monarchy. 
The emperor was all in all. He could make or annul 
laws at his pleasure. It was at his pleasure too that 
his subjects could go about with their heads on their 
shoulders. But the imperial power began to decline 
in the ''Middle Ages of Japan,” as the period from 760 
to 1184, is called by Dr. Murray. "The Emperors 
themselves, wearied with the restrained and dignified 
life which, as 'descendants of the gods’, thus were 
obliged by etiquette to endure, preferred to abdicate, 
and live in retirement ; but they still often weilded a 
greater influence, and exerted a more active power in 
the admistration of afTairs.* This practice of abdication 
frequently bu^ught a youth or even an infant, to the 
throne ; and naturally transferred the real power to the 
subordinate administrative officers. This was the way 
in which gradiaiitn the 'duarchy/ as it is sometimes 
called, was developed, and in which seriatim families 
and even individuals became prominent. 

The next period (from 888 to 1603) is designated 
as the .period of "Civil Strife.” It was ushered by the 
appointment of a Fujiwara as Regent. The Fujiwaras 
not only vied the regency successively for four hundred 
years, but all the important offices of the state. After 
' them came (he military families. Two of these families 
werf the Taira and the Minamoto, respectively repre- 
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sentcd by Keyotnori and Yoritomo. The Taira vrere 
in powei^nly for a short time (1156-1185) and were 
in a manner annihilated in the naval battle of Dan-no- 
ura, or the decisive battle in the “wars of the red and 
white flags.’^ Yoritomo was honoured by the Emperor 
with the title of Set t-Tai-Shogun, the highest military 
title in the empire. This was in 1192 j and from this 
time to 1868 the emperors were so only in name, and 
mere puppets in the hands of subordinates ; while all 
power was vested in the Shoguns whose position in the 
state was very much like that of the Peshwas in 
Moharushtra. 


The successors of Yoritomo grew sensual and effi- 
minate ; and relinquished the power they could no 
longer weild to the heads of the Hojo family, who as 
regents ruled “with resistless authority and unexampled 
cruelty and rapacity.^’ But they were men of prowess, 
and manfully resisted and drove a vast army of Tartars 
sent by Kublai Khan in 1281. The Hojo family was 
overthrown in i 333 and the Ashi Kaga had the 
dominance. This family enjoyed its power till 1579, / 
During the 14th century there took place in Japan 
a civil war called the *‘War of the Roses,*' or the 


“War of Chrysanthemums.” Two rival branches of 
the Imperial family, called the 'Northern CourP. 

I? v<' '' ' 

the 'Southern Court,' with their respective adho^fft 
were the contending parties'. The Sd^iitherct 


sTere defeated; and th6 Imperial authority was 

in the person of Komasu II. The Ashinga taiiaily en¬ 


couraged the fine artSi especially painting and arehithc- 



ture } but some of the Shoguns belonging to it, brought 
disgrace upon themselves by such weaknesses ^s might 
have caused their predecessors to blush, had they been 
in the land of the living. It was in the time of one of 
them, that Japan was compelled to pay tribute to 
China. Later on there was a period of anarchy > and 
taking advantage of it, the Portuguese infested the 
country in 1542. Five years after this, Father Xavier, 
the great missionary of the Church of Rome came 
here, and began his work. He laid the foundation of 
Gospel preaching, over which a mighty structure has 
been raised and there arc millions of Japanese now who 
bend their knees in token of their allegiance to Jesus. 

During the half-a-century that followed Japan was 
actually torn by civil wars and conventions. Of the 
three great men Nobunga, Heydaoshi, Jyeyasu, each 
played his cards so well as to secure in his turn the 
supreme power in the state. The first, strange as it 
may appear, took a hostile po.sition against Budhism, 
and encouraged Christianity ; while the two others were 

0 

opposed to the new religion. Heydaoshi for his mili¬ 
tary talents is called “the Napoleon of Japan/^ and he 
made himself famous for the invasion of Korea, in 
which however, he failed to gain a complete success. 
Almost an equal place is given to Jyeyasu for his vic¬ 
tory Sekigohap in 1600, after which . he became the 
ftctual head of the state. 

The last period in the history of “Old Japan” was 
the “Tokugawa Feudalism Period.” It was called so 
because during it Japanese feudalism reached its perfect 
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tion} and it was the time when the dynasty of Shoguns 
founded by lyeyasu ruled at Ymliaj and did all that lay 
in their power to give their country an isolated exist¬ 
ence. They persecuted the Christians with the view 
of utterly destroying Christianity, and they prohibited 
all foreign commerce except that with the Chinese and 
the Dutch. But they to some extent made up for this 
narrow-minded policy by encouraging literary develop¬ 
ment. Chinese history, literature and philosophy were 
deeply studied ; while a knowledge of Japanese history 
and literature was sought by the cultured. "The study 
of the history of Japan revealed the* fact that the 
governmental authority had been originally centred in 
the Emperor, and not divided with any subordinate} 
and the study of Confucian political science led to the 
same idea of absolute monarchy.” So the ancient 
imperial form of government wafi restored in 1868, the 
last of the Shoguns being compelled to resign in 1867. 
This was the Restoration of Imperialism ; and it 
opcne.'i the path to modern civilization. 


OHAFTEB n. 

The history of Japan from the middle of the 

19TH Century to its end. 

The 14th of July 1853 was an important date to 
the Japanese, because on it they, in contravention of 
the seclusion . policy, noticed at the close of the 'last 
chapter, recelv<td an official communication' frorb thh 
President of thAl^nited States. 


5 
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The policy of isolation had been followed to the 
fullest extent. Foreigners were forbidden to visit the 
island; the islanders too were never suffered to leave 
their country for another. Japanese shipwrecked would 
not be permitted-to land on a foreign shore. We have 
mentioned in the foregoing chapter that during the 
period of isolation, the only foreign trade allowed was 
that with the Chinese and the Dutch ; but this too was 
under a severe restriction. There was only one place, 
Nagasaki which was open to these foreigners. And 
from these facts the reader may conceive how deplor¬ 
able the condition of the Japanese would have been, 
had they any longer delayed to adopt a more liberal 
policy. Their eyes were soon opened } and the 14th 
of July 1848 witnessed the destruction of the strong 
wall of separation between them and the other nations 
of the world. 

. The history of Japan from 1854 to 1900 contain 
events that may be divided into five groups, each mark¬ 
ing a distinct period. The first of these periods was 
the period of Treaties (1854-1858). 

It was in 1854 that Japan entered into relations of 
friendship with America and Britain, and one of the 
Itsults of this amicable understanding was free trade 
between the three countries. The next year a similar 
treaty was made with Russia. But in the midst of these 

a 

good signs, the island had to suger much from accidents^ 

It was convulsed by a terrible earthquake in 1855 ^ 

« 

and the next year a fire broke out; .in Yedo, and 
destroyed 100,060 livesi But in thil^^ midst of these 
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disasters, Japan did not neglect furthering her coinnier* 
cial interests. She renewed her treaty of peace and 
unity with the Dutch, even when hardly the destructive 
fire had been quenched. The year 1856 witnessed the 
arrival of the Great Americart. diplomatist in Japan, 
who expedited the first treaty of friendship and com¬ 
merce between it and his own country. 

Next followed the Period of Civil Commotion (1858- 
1868). The principal events belonging to this period 
are chronologically stated thus by Mr. Clement. 

1859. Yekohama, Nagasaki, Hallodate opened. 
The first arrival of a body of Protestant jMissonaries. 

1860. Assassination of li. Prime Minister of the 

Shogun. . « 

1861. ' Frequent attacks on Foreigners. 

1862. First Foreign Embassy, Richardson affair. 

1863. Bombardment of Kagoshima. 

1864. Bombardment of Shinnonoseke. 

1865. Imperial Sanction of Treaties. 

1866. Shogun Keiki succeeded lyemochi on his, 
death. 

1867. Emperor Komei died ; succeeded by Mut- 
suhito, the present emperor Koiki resigned. Re orga¬ 
nization of the government. 

1868. Restoration or Revolution. 

The Japanese being strictly conservative, most of 
them disliked from the bottom of their hearts the 
commercial iiegotiations and treaties with foreigp 
powers, and their anti-foreign spirit manifeste 4 itself in. 
public risings. The Prime Minister li was assi^nated 
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because he had signed the treaties. The discontented 
were unsparing with respect to the foreigners whom 
these treaties brought to their country. An English¬ 
man Richardson by name was foully murdered } and 
an American vessel passing through the Straits of 
Shimoneselci was fired on ; and the consequence of 
these acts of violence was the bombardment of Kago¬ 
shima and Shimoneski by the British and the Americans 
respectively. About the middle of this period, the 
treaties were ratihed by Imperial sanction; and a 
^'tariff connection” soon followed. 

It took however sometime for internal commotions 
to cease. There was an actual fight between a strong 
body of rebels^and the Imperial army. In the midst 
of these dissensions, the present Emperor ascended the 
throne; and published the following declaration; 
**Henceforth we shall exercise our supreme authority 
both in the Internal and the external affairs of the 
country. Consequently the title of the Emperor 
should be substituted for that of Shogun which has 
hitherto been employed in the treaties.*^ 

The adherents of Shogun Koiki were greatly offend¬ 
ed when their patron resigned ; and they rose in arms. 
There was an actual civil war in i86y, the issue of 
which however was in favour of the Imperialists. 

Jhe third period (i86S-i8y8) may be called the 
period of’ Reconstruction. This was the period of 
changes in society, business and administration—the 
period when old Japan may be said to be thoroughly 
deconstructed or remodelled. Itwas' now that' minis- 
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ters and ladies from foreign countries had ah audience 
with the Emperor, and the Empress, respectively i and 
it was now that telegraph-wires commenced transmitting 
messages from one part of ttTe country to another, a 
mint was established, railroads were consttuctedi the 
postal system was Inaugurated, the first newspaper 
started and Feudalism abolished. On the Restoration, 
the Emperor took a solemn oath called the Charter 
Oath.” It was an oath to the following effect 

1. That a deliberative council be formed^ and all 
measures be decided by public opinion;' 

2 . ‘'That the principles of social and political 
economics should be diligently studied by both the 
superior and inferior classes of our people. 

3. “That every one in the community shall be 
assisted in persevering to carry out his will for -all 
good purposes. 

4. “That all the absurd old usages of former times 
should be disregarded and the impartiality and justice 
displayed in the workings of nature be adopted as a 
basis of actioif) 

5. “That wisdom and ability should be sought 
after in all quarters of the world for the purpose of 
firmly establishing the foundations of the Empire.*' 

The order given for the abolition of feudalism. 
“The clans are abolished ; and prefectures are establish^ 
ed in their places." 

There were other important events besides those 
just given ; and we give them in chronological order 
along with the latter, after Mr. Clement. 
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1868. Opening of Hyago and Osaka. 

1869. Opening of Yedo and Nitigala. 

The Emperor's giving audience to foreign ministers. 
Yedo named Tokyo and made the capital. The "Char¬ 
ter Oath.” 

1870. Light houses and telegraphs. 

1871. Postal System, Dock and Mint. Feudalism 
abolished. Outcasts known as Eta and Hinin admit* 
ted to citizenship. Colonization in Yezo. 

1872. First railway, Newspaper, Church and 

Missionary Conference. Imperial University in 

Tokyo. Iwakura sent as an ambassador to Europe and 
America. 

1873. Gregorian Calendar adopted. The 

Edicts against Christian.s repealed. The Empress gave 
audience to foreign ladies. 

1874. Saga rebellion. Expedition to Formosa. 

1875. Assembly of Governor. Senate, Sakhalin 
traded olRT for Kurile Islands. 

1876. Treaty with Korea. 

1877. Satsuma rebellion. First National Exhibi* 
tion in Tokyo. 

187B. Bimetalism. Promise to establish Prefectural 
Assemblies as training school in local self government. 

The next period of ten years (1879-1889) witnessed 
the internal growth and development of the country. 
The Loochoo Islands were annexed in 1879, the Penal 
and the Civil Procedure Code were drawn up, and pub* 
lished in 1880. The Prefectural assemblies also were 
established in the same year. In 1881 it was announced 
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that the Government would be constitutional. Politi* 
cal parties were organized, and "The Bank of Japan* 
was started the next year. The years 1883'1889 are 
respectively noteworthy for the Missionary conference 
at Osaka, the institution of Peerage like that in Europe, 
the reorganization of the Cabinet, known as the Great 
Political Earthquake, the disaffection of Radicals for 
the slowness of political progress, the Peace Preserva¬ 
tion Act, the formation of the Privy Council, and the 
Promulgation of the Constitution and the Es^blisH- 
mer.t of Local Self-Government English was intro¬ 
duced into the school curricula in 1884, the Japan 
Mail Steamship Company started in 1885, and Prince 
Harn proclaimed Crown Prince in 1889. 

We come to the last period ending in 1900, the 
period of Constitutional Government. This period was 
marked by a mixture of war and other calamities, and 
many happy events. By the foreign treaties referred 
to in a preceding page, Japan had a somewl^at subordi¬ 
nate place in relation to the occidental powers ; and 
these were bent upon keeping the island in a state of 
thraldom by refusing to revise the treaties. But at the 
close of the period, the revision took place, and Japan 
was raised into a footing of equality with them. It 

was in this period that the new civil, criminal and 

% 

commercial codes were framed, that full liberty was 
granted to the press, that restrictions on the freedom 
of public meetings were removed ; and that the gold 
standard was adopted. It was in this period that "the 
relations between the two houses of the Diet, the Diet 
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ahd the Cabinet and between this and political parties 
irere being defined/’ 

The important events that happened in these ten 
years may be chronologically stated thus 

189a First National Election. First Imperial Diet. 
Promulgation of civil and commercial codes. 

1891. Attack on the Czartwitz now the Czar. 

1892. Dissensions in the Diet. 

1893. Difference in opinion between the Diet and 
the Cabinet 

1894. War with China. 

1895. War with China. The acquisition of forms. 

1896. Friendly relations between the Government 
and the Liberals. 

1897. Revised tariff Gold Standard. Freedom of 
Press and public Meetings. 

1898. Civil Code revisdi. First "Party Cabinet.” 

1899. New Treaties with occidental powers. Japan 
raised to ^ footing of equality. Japan wide open to 
foreigners, ‘ 

1900. Wedding of Crown Prince Harn. Extension 
of Electoral franchise. War with China. Alliance be¬ 
tween Japan and Christendom. General Missionary 
Conference, Tokyo. 

It is evident to the reader that the last half of the 
19th century witnessed the piEpgress of Japan almost 
in every respect. 

Japan was a secluded power till 1853, the year that 
ushered the period of general improvement on the 
tureak-up of the old policy, the restoration took place. 
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and with it a great internal development. The people 
had their prerogatives openly acknowledged by the 
Emperor, and their country took its place among the 
great powers of the world, "^he Chinese proud of 
their strength were humbled to the dust. They learnt 
at their great cost, that their neighbours whom they had 
so long looked down upon was not to be any longer 
trifled with. 



CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 


OHAPTEB I. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE STATE. 

The young emperor Multsuhito on his accession, or 
on the Restoration, took a solemn oath to the effect 
that *‘a deliberative assethbly should be formed i all 
measures be decided by public opinion the uncivilized 
customs of former times should be broken through } 
the impartiality and justice displayed in the workings 
of nature be adopted as a basis of action •, and that in¬ 
tellect and learning should be sought for throughout 
the world, in order to establish the foundations of the 
empire." In the same year 1869, the Shugun, or some¬ 
thing like the House of Commons, was formed of the 
representatives from each clan. They were Knights, 
and so the body was a feudal assembly and not an 
assembly of the people. In 1871 feudalism was 
abolished ; and after this a senate to advise the 
Emperor in all state matters was organized, the mem¬ 
bers being chosen by him. No legislative power was 
however vested in them. In 1875 the Emperor con¬ 
voked a council of the officials of the provincial govern¬ 
ments to represent the feelings of the people, and to 
suggest what might be done for their welfare. His 
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object in doing so, was to confer upon his subjects the 
benefit of a constitutional form of government. 

When these things were being done, an official, 
named Itagachi subsequently ffiade a count, insisted 
that the government should guarrantee the establish¬ 
ment of a popular assembly, and get up societies for 
the agitation of the question. Petitions and memorials 
were made to the government ; and in 1878, provincial 
assemblies, the members of which were to be chosen by 
the people, were established. 

In 1881 the Emperor issued the following procla¬ 
mation with regard to the formation of a National 
Assembly in 1890 : — 

We hereby declare that we shall in the 23rd of 
Meiji (the period commences in 1868) establish a 
parliament, in order to carry into full effect the deter¬ 
mination we have announced ; and we charge our 
faithful subjects, bearing our commissions to make, in 
the meantime, all necessary preparations to that end. 
With regard to the limitations upon the imperial 
prerogatives, add the constitution of the Parliament, 
we shall decide hereafter, and shall make proclamation 
in due time. 

On February nth was issued the famous document 
which gave a fixed constitutional character to the 
Japanese Government ; land on April 1st of the same 
year the law conferring the privilege of self-government 
on cities, towns and villages, was promulgated. 

The concessions made by the Emperor may be re¬ 
garded as important as those made to the English 
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people in the **Magiia Charta^ of 1215} with this great 
difference that the former were made by a kind and 
loving ruler, anxious even at the expense of his in* 
herited prerogatives, to give a constitutional form of 
government to his subjects ; while the latter was got by 
force from an unwilling tyrant. The Emperor Mutsu- 
hito is really worthy of our admiration. Though we. 
are not prepared to believe that he belongs to a dynasty 
of Emperors which began its rule as early as B. C. 660, 
yet we must admit that he is the representative of the 
oldest living dynasty in the world, with rights and pre¬ 
rogatives solidified and confirmed by time; and that 
it actually redounds to his praises that with his in¬ 
herited Oriental views—more or less despotic—he 
voluntarily shared with his people the administration of 
public affairs. Far from being in the least fond of des¬ 
potic authority he is bent upon diffusing the blessings 
of a constitutional government among his subjects i and 
we congratulate the Japanese on having such a ruler 
over them. The heir apparent too to the throne, is 
very liberal in his views, and fitted by public and 
private education, to occupy the high position which 
we hope he will one day attain. We hope also that 
the imperial will, in all human probability, remain 
unbroken, inasmuch as he has been blessed with two 
promising sons, who are b^ng trained, away from 
court, in the best way possible. 

No more of this digression. Let us return to our 
-main subject. The Emperor, though so liberal, has 
jealously maintained dome.-of his prerogatives inviolate. 
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'*When the Imperial Diet is not sittingi he can issue 
"Imperial Ordinances in place of law/’ which ordinances 
must be sanctioned in the next sitting of these Diet 
To the Emperor alone belongs the power of sanction* 
ing or an annuling the laws pass^. by the Diet, and of 
maintaining peace and order. It is be alone who can . 
appoint or dismiss all the officials of the state, who can 
declare peace or war and make treaties, who has the 
supreme control over the army and the navy and who 
confers titles and ranks, and other preferments to the 
deserving. The power of granting amnesty and par* 
don, and of inflicting punishments for public offences,' 
belongs to him alone. 

Next in importance to the Diet or the supreme 
national council comes the "Privy Council (sumit-su-in) 
appointed by the Emperor and consulted by him upon 
certain matters of state.” It consists of one President, 
one Vice-president, twenty-five -Councillors^' and one 
Secretary with five assistants. It is selected from 
among men distinguished for their public career, and 
supposed to possess great experience in state matters 
such as, Ex-ministers and others whose valuable advice 
in these matters would naturally be supposed to be 
sound and beneficial. The Privy Council has to do 
with matters which the law of the Houses of Parlian 
ment places under its jurisdiction, with drafts and 
doubtful points relating to articles of the constitution,' 
and' to laws and ordinances dependent on the constitu« 
tion; with .proclamations of the law of siege and cer¬ 
tain Imperial Ordinances} and with . iotemational 
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treaties ; and matters specially called for the ministers 
of State are Ex'O^io members of the Privy Council j 
but although it is the emperor’s highest resort of 
Counsel, it shall not interfere with the Executive.” 

The cabinet includes the holders of ten portfolios: 
those of the Minister President, or Premier ; the Minis¬ 
ter of Foreign Affairs; the Minister of Home Affairs ; 
the Minister of Finance ; the Minister of the Army; 
the Minister of the Navy; the Minister of Justice; 
tae Minister of Education ; the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce ; and the Minister of Communications. 
The premier gets a salary of 9,600 yen, and the other 
ministers, 6,000 each, with an official residence and 
other allowances. 

The Imperial Diet like the British Parliament con¬ 
sists of two Houses. In the House of Lords sit heredi¬ 
tary, elective and appointive peers. Their number is 
not alwa3rs the same. At present there are 328 mem¬ 
bers in the House of whom 53 are hereditary, 119 are 
elected by the counts, viscounts and barons, and 111 
are nominated by the Emperor, and 45 represent the 
highest tax payers in the prefectures. By the heredi¬ 
tary Peers, are meant the members of the Emperor’s 
family, princes, and marquises ; by the elective, those 
chosen from among the counts, viscounts and barons ; 
and by the appointive, those appointed by the Emperor 

in reward for their services to the State or in apprecia- 

> 

tion of their erudition, and those upon whom he confers 
the honour . In consideration of their being among the 
higher tax-payecs. 
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The House of Commons is constituted by election 
by ballot. There, are now 376 members in the House. 
Their term of office is generally four years. The 
necessary qualifications for eligibility are that the age 
of candidates should not be belojy thirty years, and that 
,they have been paying , taxes at least amounting to 
15 yen, for a period of not less than one year before 
the date of the preparation of the election list, and are 
still paying that amount of national taxes. The 
qualifications for a voter are that he must be full 25 
years of age, must have resided at least a year in the 
Fu or Ken for which he votes, for onetyear, and must 
have been paying direct national taxes of not less than 
10 yen, The present member of eligible voters is a 
little above one hundred million. 

*'The first election under the constitution took place 
in July 4th 1890 ; and the first session of the Imperial 
Diet opened on November 29, 1894. On' December 
2nd, the House of Peers received the first bill ever 
presented to a National Assembly in Japan and on 
December 4th, the first Budget (for 1891) was laid 
before the Hoq^ of representatives by the minister of 
Finance.*’ 

In noticing the rights and duties of subjects, we say 
that all the civil and military offices are open to alt of 
them ; and that they are 'all liable to be levied as 
soldiers and seamen, and to pay taxes. The rights of 
person and property belong to all. 

It is within the rights of every one to be tried 
oiBCordtDg to the laws of the country, to call public 
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innings or be a fnember of ooa of them, and to hold’ 
41^ religious opinions he thinks beft One cannot be 
arrested, detained, tried or punished but according to 
law. The house of a Japanese subject is his fort, and 
cannot be entered or searched but by legal sanction. 
A Japenese in his reIigious‘'beliefs and practices is not« 
to be in any way molested as long as these are^not 
prejudicial to public peace, and do not interefere with 
his duties as a subject^ 

We have, however, uncharitable criticisms on the 
Japanese constitution, which, the critics say, is but an 
imperfect imitation of the occidental constitutions We 
are often told that "Japan is only playing with parlia¬ 
mentary and representative institutions, that her popu¬ 
lar assemblies are mere toys, her constitutional govern¬ 
ment all a farce, and her new civilization is nothing but 
a '^bib.'* Such criticisms aic unfounded. It is true that 
Japan in these points, is still behind the more advanced 
nations of the West; but the progress she has made 
is highly creditable to her. We must acknowledge that, 
with regard^tp constitutional government or any other 
blessings of civilization, she is now in great advance 
jn comparison with what she was a few years ago. 

Witness the progress the country has made during 
the first ten years of constitutional government. In 
the first plaoe, the freedbm of the press, and public 
meetings seS^ftbd to give strength to the people and 
their rights. In the second place, the two bouses of thd^ 
Diet have greatly improved. Inexperienced members 
lave given place to the experienced^ and the ignorant 
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to the learned, so that after six elections, the personnel 
of the House of Representatives is of much better 
quality, and the House of Peers has quickened by the 
infusion of new blood.” 

In the third place, the cabiifet though appointed by 
the Emperor and so understood to be accountable only 
to him, is practically responsible to the Diet,—must 
have the support of a majority of its members. 

The Japanese Cabinet, though formed very much 
after the English Cabinet, has not as yet been a party 
cabinet. The English cabinet is changed just as the 
Liberals or the Conservatives gain the 'preponderance ; 
but the Japanese cabinet is subject to no such change 
corresponding to the constitution of the Imperial Diet, 
for there is no party government in Japan. There are 
parties in the country it is true, but they are mere fac¬ 
tions bound together by certain ties ; and no distinctive 
political principles divide them. 

But the division into parties like that in Britain 
may soon take place. Japan is now passing out of 
the epoch of persons and entering the era of prin¬ 
ciples ; and the development of parties will be the 
result. Now one party is called Count Okumas j an- 
other Count Itayakis ; another is called the Business 
men’s party ; but the time wjU soon come when parties 
will not be named after their leaders, but after their 
political views. 

The new system of Japanese government has how¬ 
ever on the whole worked satisfactorily. We must with 
the "Japan Mail” say that "it would bp altogether 

6 
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extravagant to expect that Japan’s new constitutional 
garments should fit her perfectly from the first. They 
are too large for her. She has to grow into them, and 
of course the process is destined to be more or less 
awkward.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Local Self Government. 

With regard tf» the development of the principle of 
self-government in Japan, we may say that from 1867 to 
1878, the capacity of the people for it was tested and 
that from 1878 to 1889, larger and larger powers were 
conferred on them ; and during the next ten years the 
principle of local self-government was still more deve¬ 
loped and expanded. 

From 1867 to 1B71, the chiefs of the clans adminis¬ 
tered local affairs under the title of “Local Governors.” 
(cA/Aan/i). But on the abolition of feudalism in 1871, 
the 263 fiefs under the chihanjis were incorporated into 
72 Ken and 3 Fu, and these were placed under local 
governors chosen from outside. In 1878 prefectural 
assemblies, chosen by popular election were established ; 
and in 1889 a law extending local self-government to 
cities, towns, aud villages was passed. 

The Prefectural Assemblies are called Kenkwai or 
Fukwait after the Kens or Fus, They are to gain their 
opinions as to the budget of expenses to be met by local 
'^taxation, and to the manner of collecting such taxes. 
The members are elected at the rate of one member for 
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2,cxx> people. The term of service extends over four 
years ; but half of the members retire every two years. 
Each member is allowed a remuneration of one j/en a 
day during the session, and travelling expenses. Candi¬ 
dates for seats in the assemblies must be above 25 years 
of age, permanent residents of the Ken or Fu which 
they are to represent, and be paying an annual land-tax 
of more than ten yen, and the qualifications to note in 

such an election are that the voters must be more than 

« 

20 years old, permanent residents of the Kens or Fus 
for which they vote, and be paying annual land-taxes 
of more than 5 yen. There are 2,000,000 voters in all. 

From among the members of a prefectural assembly 
a standing committee consisting of from five to seven 
persons are appointed ; and the period during which 
they serve is two years. A member of this committee 
is paid from 30 t > 80 yen per month, and travelling 
expenses. An assembly ordinarily opens its annual 
session sometimes in November and continues for not 
more than 30 days ; but it is the power of the governor 
to convene a special session or to suspend an assembly. 
None but the minister of State for House Affairs, how¬ 
ever can prorogue it. 

It is for the Governor to open an assembly ; and 
business is brought before it in bills which he or his 
subordinates proposes. The Governor is bound to give 
any explanations asked by the members concerning 
any matter that comes within the cognizance of the 
Assembly. No bill becomes a law until the Governor 
signs it. If there is any difference of opinion on any 
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bill between the Governor and the members, the former 
may refer to the minister of House Affairs by whom 
the final decision is given. 

A Kenkwai or a Fukwai is not independent of the 
Central Government, nor is its authority over its own 
Ken or the Fu absolute. Its proceedings can be review¬ 
ed and corrected by the Head of the House Depart¬ 
ment. The House Deparment can also suspend an 
assembly when it thinks it proper. A prefectural 
assembly has very little real power vested in it. It is 
more “like an election than a legislative body.” The 
House Department however, in the exercise of its 
controlling powers, respects public opinion, and gives 
as free a scope as is compatible with expediency, to 
the principle of local government. To cite an instance : 
“the Governor of Gununa prefecture offended the 
people of his section by giving permission for the 
re-establishment of the system of licensed immorality.” 
The people raised a clamour against this \ and the 
Minister of House Affairs, when apprised of this, 
annulled what the governor had done, and dismissed 
him from office. 

Before we say anything about the extension of local 
self-government in cities, towns, and villages, it will not 
be out of place for us to define a Japanese citizen and 
to enumerate some of his rights, privileges, and duties. 
Every resident of a city, town or village is not a citizen. 

I 

The “residents” include “all those who have their resi¬ 
dence in a city town or village, without distinction of 
age, sex, colour, nationality of condition of life. A 
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citizen however must be an independent male person^ 
one who has completed his twenty-fifth year, and has a 
household } he must be a subject of the empire, and in 
the enjoyment of his civil rights ; and for two years, 
he must have been a resident of-the given local division, 
must have contributed towards its common burdens, 
and must have paid therein a national land-tax of two 
or more yen in other direct national taxes/' A citizen 
can fill an honrary office and can vote in the local elec¬ 
tion, unless he has, for reasons to be stated later on, 
been suspended, or be in actual military or naval 
service." Compaines and other "jurisHc persons” can 
vote like individuals. Every citizen is bound to accept 
and serve in any honorary post or official service" to 
which he may be nominated ; and should he refuse 
so doing, his punishment would be suspension from 
citizenship for 3 or 6 years. Besides this, he must pay 
for the same period from "one eighth to one-quarter 
more than his ordinary contribution to the city ex¬ 
penditure." Every citizen, then qualified for any 
official position must, as a matter of course have to 
do something with politics. 

In the cities, the ‘'origination and the administra¬ 
tion of the local laws devolve upon a city council, and 
in the towns and the villages, the same work devolves 
upon certain chiefs and their deputies." 

The Mayor of a city, his deputy and a certain 
number of ‘*councilmen,” form a '‘city council." The 
Mayor is elected by the Emperor and his deputy and 
the councilmen by the City Assembly. The Council- 



men hold office for four years, but half of them retire 
every two years. The duties of the "city council” are to 
prepare a list of the duties for the City Assembly, to 
regulate and adjust the city revenue, and to exercise 
superintendence over city affairs. In towns or villages, 
these duties are done by the mayors and their deputies 
elected by the town in village assemblies. 

The number of the members of a city assembly varies 
from thirty to sixty in proportion to the population. 
They hold office for six years,and can be re-elected. No 
fixed salary is given them, though certain compensation 
allowances are made in consideration of the expenses 
they may have to incur in discharging their duties. 

Besides electing certain city officials by "secret 
ballot," the city assembly has to make or alter city 
by- laws and regulations ; vote to the budget and all 
other expen'-'es ; devise the best methods for imposing 
and collecting taxes, and for managing city property, 
establishments &c. 

Town or village assemblies arc constituted on the 
same principle as city assemblies; and the powers and 
functions of the former are of the same nature with 
those of the latter. There are two especial provi¬ 
sions in the case of towns and villages (i) that by which, 
with I he superintending authority’s permission two or 
more towns or villages bind themselves into a body 
for the common administration of the affairs common 
to them j (2) that which empowers "a small town or 
village to substitute for the town or village assembly 
a general meeting of all citizens having suffrage. 



Self-government has been introduced into the whole 
of the empire save Hokkoido and Formosa, which are 
“territories’^ under the Central Government, but it is 
expected that the former will soon have the privilege 
of self-government extended to It ; and the latter when 
its people are able to appreciate it. 

Let us now take leave of our subject and review 
Japanese rule in Formosa, which illustrates how Japan 
can bring conquered enemy into harmony with her 
government.” After Formosa had been ceded by 
the Chinese in 1895, the government of Japan did 
a great deal to improve the condition of its savage 
people. At first the affairs of the Ceded Island were 
placed unoer the jurisdiction of a separate depart¬ 
ment of State viz the "Colonization Department/’ 
but when the island required a closer supervision, 
a Governor General was chosen for it. He , was 
appointed by the Emperor on the recommendation 
of the Cabinet to whom he was made directly 
responsible. At first the Governors General could do 
very little in the way of improvement, partly through 
incompetence and partly through dishonesty ; but when 
better men were deputed they gradually introduced 
innovations which the people soon learnt to appreciate. 
The pernicious habit of opium smoking, and the cruel 
custom of binding, and thus stunting the growth of the 
foct of children, were dealt with by the Government 
with great tact. And now steps are being taken to 
educate the people so that they may render useful help 
to the State; and some of them have been appointed 
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to subordinate offices so that they may be trained for 
future usefulness. 

Count Kabayama a great statesman of Japan re¬ 
commends the following policy with regard to For¬ 
mosa :—"subjugate it from one side by force of arms, 
and then confer on the subjugated portion the bnfieet 
of civil government.” The Imperial policy aims at 
making Formosa "body, soul and spirit" a part of the 
empire, and some success has been attained in that 
direction. 

The beautiful island is rich in its natural resources, 
and it is being brought under as excellent a cultivation 
as possible. Besides that, the Government is doing all 
it can to increase the export trade. It has given its 
patronage to a sugar mill, a sugar factory, and a paper 
factory. Independent Japanese companies are working 
two gold-quartz mills, and carrying on plantation work 
on a very extensive scale. There is a glass-factory in 
the north, and a paper factory in Kaji. Coal mines too 
are being worked by some companies. 

The Japanese have done much to improve the 
means of internal communication in Formosa. This 
reconstructed the old Chinese railway line ; they have 
constructed new lines over 93 miles, and an ordinary 
road over about icoo miles. 

We have, we hope, noticed the chief features of 
local self-government in Japanese prefectures, cities, 
towns, and villages. The system, it must be ack¬ 
nowledged is best adapted to the present "needs and 
capabilities of Japan. Japan is indebted for its pro- 
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gress in politics to the government which is progressive 
to the back-bone and not to the people who are conser¬ 
vative to the extreme and it is our hope that the 
latter will soon fully appreciate the political reforms 
with which they are being overtaken and grow up to 
the privileges that are being granted to them. They 
have fortunately been blessed with an Emperor who 
in a few years has given his country a position which 
Europe and America took a much longer time to 
attain. 


CHAPTER III. 

Law and Jurisprudence. 

That the Japan of to-day is a new creation from the 
Japan of old, seems evident from not only what we 
have said in the preceding chapters, but from the 
striking way in which the law and jurisprudence of the 
former, have grown out from those of the lattei. In 
the days of feudalism, the lords were for inflicting 
summary chastisements on slight provocation i and 
instances of justly dealing with ofrender.s, were very 
rare. But from this, the reader is not to surmise that 
there was no law in the country, Wigmore in ‘‘Tran¬ 
sactions, Asiatic Society of Japan says that, there was 
in old Japan "a legal sy.stem, a body of clear and 
consistent rules, a collection of statutes and binding 
precedents.” According to him. Justice was made 
“personal, not impersonal, by balancing the benefits 
and disadvantages of a given course, not for all time 
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in a fixed rule, but a new in each instance, and thus 
sacrificing legal principle to present expediency f 
there was the feudal spirit manifested especially in 
Criminal law, by the use of torture, and the infliction 
of awfully severe punishments; and justice was attained 
*‘not so much by the aid of the law or by mutual 
consent, as through arbitration and concession,” so that 
there was “a universal resort to arbitration and com¬ 
promise, as a primary means of settling disputes.” 

ft 

The codes passed in modern Japan are based on 
European principles, though care has been taken to 
suit them to the needs of the Empire. The conserva¬ 
tives opposed to the codification saying that there 
was no necessity whatever for dragging any new codes 
head and shoulders into the country, which might wait 
till ‘'i;ational codes, interpreting national needs should 
be naturally developed in due couise of time.” But the 
opposition was put down when at the "Revision of 
treaties” afore mentioned, and the admission of Japan 
into the comity of nations, it was demanded of her 
that she should frame laws trusting on which, the 
occidentals might suffer their countrymen to reside in 
the Empire. 

Here is a list of the new Codes, a little modified 
taken from Chamberlain’s “Things Japanese” :— 

(i) The Criminal Code, and the Code of Criminal. 
Procedure drafted on the Code Napolean with modi¬ 
fications suggested by the old Japanese Criminal law.” 
These were published in 1880 and they come into force 
in 18S2. 
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(2) The Law for organizing Judicial courts, en¬ 
forced in Nov. 1st 1890. (3) The Code of Civil Proce¬ 
dure which came into effect in 1890. (4) The Civil 
Code. (5) The Commercial Code enforced in 1898. 
(6) Laws on miscellaneous subjects. 

In the Japanese Criminal Code, all crimes are 
divided into three classes ; and there are two degrees 
of crime, major and minor. The three classes of 
crimes are (i) those against the Government and the 
Imperial Family, and ‘in violation of public credit, 
policy, peace, health, &c'’ ; (2) those against person 
and property } and (3) Police offences. , Major offences 
ate punishable by death by hanging, transportation, 
and by imprisonment with hard labour. The punish¬ 
ments for minor crimes are fines, and imprisonment 
rigorous or simple. Police offences are punishable by 
fines from 5 to 2 yen, and “detention” for from one to 
ten days. Men punished with transportation are sent 
to the island of Yezo where they generally work in the 
mines. Convicts have a uniform of crushed strawberry 
colour. They are made to work not only inside the 
prisons, but outside too, for nine hours a day. 

The Japanese policeman commands general respect. 
The people are as a rule afraid of him, and this is not 
strange} for hi.s dictatorial bearing, together with the 
severity of his manners, inspires awe in those whom he 
approaches. In no case the arrests he makes are op¬ 
posed, except when the arrested person is the leader of 
a desperate band, or a professional criminal of uncom¬ 
mon brass. Handcuffs are seldom used, and cords 
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usually take their place. In India we may with verity 
say that a policeman is never found when he is wanted, 
but it is Just the opposite with the Japanese policeman. 
The constable is always in his beat j and the higher 
officers are always on the alert. Public peace and safety 
are dear in their eyes, and they do all in their power 
to protect the people. They are poorly paid, but that 
does in no way make them slack or negligent. Clad 
for five months in white, and seven months in blue uni¬ 
form, and with a bright sword in his hand, the Japanese 
policeman is regarded as the friend of the oppressed 
and the foe of the oppressor. But one thing goes 
against him ; he is rather wanting in gentleness in 
his dealing with the people, though he is invariably 
kind and courteous to foreigners. 

When the police arrest one charged with some 
crime or misdemeanour, they take him to the nearest 
station, where he has to undergo an examination before 
the local judge, whose position very much resembles 
that of a. Justice of peace. The accused is not permit¬ 
ted to retain a counsel at this preliminary examination, 
and if found guilty he is either detained, or set at 
large, only to appear at the final trial, on or without 
bail, according to the nature of the alleged offence, 
or the local court imposes a suitable punishment. 

But should there turn up a case in which the 
Judge cannot award the condign sentence, he remands 
the accused for trial before the proper court. 

Unlike the practice in vogue in English law courts, 
the Judge alone can conduct the examination of the 
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accused. '‘All questions by counsel must be put 
through the Judge. Counsel do not so much defend 
their clients as represent them. Witnesses are sworn 
by a solemn asseveration, without any religious sanc¬ 
tion ; and this takes the fornuof a written document 
duly signed and sealed. The Government is represent¬ 
ed by the public procurator, who seems to combine in 
one person, the duties of inspector, grand jury, and 
prosecuting attorney. Hearsay evidence is admitted ; 
and circumstantial evidence is of no small influence." 

The courts in Japan are formed according to the 
French system. They are four in order, the highest 
being the Supreme Court, and the lowest, the Local 
Courts. Between these come the District or '‘Provin¬ 
cial” courts and the Courts of Appeal. Police offences 
or small crimes are within the jurisdiction of the local 
courts, more serious crimes are cognizable by district 
courts ; the Courts of appeal have new trials; while 
the Supreme Court hears criminal appeals on matters 
of law. 

The Japanese Bench has in a way been remodelled. 
Old judges with antiquated notions have made room for 
young men gifted with talents of a high order, and a 
good legal education. A graduate of the Law college 
of the Imperial university is qualified to sit as a perma¬ 
nent Judge, when he has served for three years as a 
probationary, and passed one examination ; other 
persons are required to pass two very severe examina¬ 
tions. The salaries attached to judgeships are small. 
Judges hold their office for life on good behaviour. 
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The Japanese prison is well managed. The prison 
system has been considerably improved of late, and is 
quite "up to date.” The Jails are good buildings, with 
spacious courts, well-ventilated and commodious rooms, 
gardens, hospitals, bath arrangements, wholesome food, 
good collections of books, "rewards for good behaviour, 
and part pay for labour >” and it may be said the 
prisons in Japan, especially those in Tokyo, Yokohama 
and other important cities are as good reformatories 
as any in the world. 

One of the strangest features in Japanese legis¬ 
lature, is the encouragement it gives to prostitution. 
In old Japan a girl prostituting herself, and applying^ 
her earnings to the maintenance of her old parents or 
other helpless dependants whs thought very dutiful, 

' and her conduct was regarded as virtuous. Modern 
Japan also sanctions and encourages prostitution. 
There are licensed houses of ill-fame, which one can. 
visit without losing one’s good name in the least ; and 
young men when visiting a brothel present their cards, 
and have their names and addresses registered “just as 
if they were attending an ordinary public function." 
Not only this : an ex-President of the Imperial Uni¬ 
versity and one of the greatest philosophers of the 
time has written In justification of a woman’s selling 
her chastites. 

♦ 

But Christianity has of late commenced a fight 
against prostitution, and has redeemed many a fallen 
woman who might otherwise never have been able to 
escape from her awful slavery. Formerly girls could 
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be compelled'to remain, in a brothel against her will. 
The law abbetted it, but a test case bitterly fought at 
every point, was carried up through all the courts to 
the highest, and finally won by them who contended 
that a girl could not be kept in_a brothel against her 
wishes." In another test case however it was decided 
by the Supreme Court that the girls were in financial 
obligations to the brothel-keeper.s ; and this decision 
has to a certain extent thrown an obstacle in the way 
of reforms in this direction. But the crusade has not 
ceased ; in spite of all opposition, it has achieved a 
grand success in the emancipation of abojut 14000 girls. 
Men too have been so impressed with the excellence of 
chastity, that there is not now that rush into the 
houses of ill-fame as before ; and the moral tone of 
society has been improved, and the moral atmosphere 

purified. Rescue homes have been established by the 

» 

Women Christian Temperance Union, the Salvation 
Army, and other Christian organizations. 

The system of registration is all-important, ubiqui- 
tious, and universal. The public register or Sek$ is 
the certificate of, the existence of a Japanese, of his 
age, position, occupation, place of residence, and 
almost of his character. Wheni one changes one^s 
residence, the register must be sent from the place 
where one was tb where one go«^ ^and >ettles. So 
curious is the arrangement that^even in the case of a 
sojourner in a hotel for a' single night, the proprietor 
has to record certain such particulars in the blanks 
fUi{^lied him by the police. Dr, Massijima, the dis* 
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tinguished lawyer and' jurist x>^ Tokyo writes the 
following :— 

"A foreign house holder who intends to stay for 

more than nine days in one place in Japan, must within 
ten days of his arrival, report to the police regarding 

himself and persons in his company, stating full parti¬ 
culars, ages, profession or other occupation, the place 
from which they last came, their home domicile, and 
the relationships of those persons with him ; as well 
as the full address of the house in which he lives, 
countersigned by the land lord, any changes in such 
information to be treated in like manner from time to 
time/’ 

We come now to the question of taxation. In old 
Japan, taxes were paid in kind, rice being preferred 
to anything else ; but at present they are paid in 
money. In villages the land tax is at the rate of 3iper 
cent of the assessed value, and in cities and towns at 
5 per cent. Besides taxes on lands, there are the 
business tax, the income tax, the house tax &c There 
Is a dispute at present between the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment, and foreigners anent house-tax \ the latter claim 
exemption from it, which the former is not willing to 
grant, and the matlier is subjudice. The duties on 
imports bring in considerable revenue. The articles 
free of duties arc' liooks, maps, chafrts, bullion, cpins, 
cotton flax, hetnp, jut«, rice, wool, plants, trees, shrubs, 
opium &C. 

It is worthwhile to say a few words about the statua 
for foreigners in Japan ; for it is a subject of growing 
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practical importance and here we may do no better than 
make the following quotation from Dr. Masujima:— 

•‘The case in which foreigners are restricted in the 
enjoyment of private rights, are the ownership of land, 
or Japanese ships, the right to mark mines, to own 
shares in the Bank of Japan or the Yokohama specie 
Bank, to be members or brokers of exchanges, to engage 
in emigration business, or to receive bounties for navi¬ 
gation or ship-building. Any company must, in order 
to own Japanese ships, have its principal office in 
Japan, and all members in case of a Gomei-Koisha, all 
unlimited liability members in case of either a Goshi 
Koisha or Kabushika GosJti Kaisha, and all directors 
in case of a limited company, must be Japanese 
subjects. Otherwise foreigners are as free as the 
Japanese to own shares in any Japane.se commercial 
companies organized by themselves alone, or in com¬ 
bination with the Japanese, or to engage in any manu¬ 
factures or other commercial operations. 

‘ Foreigners may hold a long lease of land to plant 
trees or erect permanent structures, which may be 
arranged for an indeiinite term almost perpetual, such 
as one thousand years, or as long as may be agreed 
upon. Such holding is called superficies, and it is very 
much like a long base, the only difference being that 
trees or buildings do not, at the e>fid ofi^he term, revert 
to the land lord, his right being that of pre-emption at 
current valuation. The most advisable way for the 
enjoyment of; the permanent and actual holding of land 
is for a foreigner to buy land himself through a Japanese 

7 
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as bare trustee, and to secure its superficies for the 
period of as long a term as may be desirable for his 
purposes.’’ 

“Although no foreigners may work mines indivi¬ 
dually, they may be taken on mortgage, and a com¬ 
pany registered as a Japanese organization, is entitled 
to engage in mining ; the theory is that foreigners as 
members merge themselves in the entity of a Japanese 
corporation, although it may be composed of foreigners 
exclusively” 

“No railway, or tramway business is allowed to be 
carried on unless by a limited company; and a con¬ 
cession for such a purpose, has to be secured from the 
proper authorities. No such railway can be pledged, 
but it can be hypothicated. Japanese pledge cor¬ 
responds to English mortgage, differing therefrom in 
that immediate transfer of possession and holding the 
pledged property absolutely is essential. Hypothetica 
tion does not carry possession nor the right of entry. 
This condition of Japanese Railway law has not satis¬ 
fied capitalists as not affording sufficient security to 
induce investment by them. There has been some 
attempt to have this law altered, but it has not yet 
been accomplished.” 

Banking, insurance, shipping, and all other kinds of 
commercial business, may be carried on in Japan by 
foreign companies, by observing the treaties and certain 
regulations, such as the registration of their branch 
offices, their representatives or other matters, prescribed 
by law. 
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There are two kinds of civil corporations, the one 
consisting of persons associated together, and the other 
an estate of aggregate property somewhat like a trust 
in English law, formed or established for the purpose 
of religious worship, teachings art, charity, education, 
or any other object of public beneBt, not aiming at 
the making of a proBt. Such a corporation can come 
in existence only with the permission of the competent 
authorities, while Japanese commercial corporations 
may be formed without it. 

“No foreign association of persons or trust property 
is accorded the same rights and privileges as are en¬ 
joyed by similar Japanese corporations ; such a foreign 
corporation has no standing whatsoever in the Japanese 
courts, and the only way in which it could obtain pro¬ 
tection would be to appear in the individual names of 
. its members just as used once to bo the case in partner¬ 
ship actions, purely technical evidence must be pro¬ 
cured and Bid before any legal proceeding can be, 

t 

initiated, and the best interests of the corporation 
might easily be jeopardized. Some foreign- religious 
societies have sought to get themselves incorporated 
as Japanese corporations, but failed. Japan has no 
State religion, and she is perfectly impartial in religious 
matters. Any religious body so appearing must b6 
and show itself to be, a purely Japanese institution, 
free from all sort of control from its corresponding 
religious bodies in foreign countries. Any legal connec¬ 
tion whatever between the home body and Japanese 
organization is a bar to such purpo.se. 
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A Japanese corporation has almost as large privileges 
as a Japanese subject. It can own land and' exercise 
other rights not accorded to individual foreigners. A 
corporation so organized may contain in its ranks 
foreign members, but it must be of such a nature, as 
not to be under any danger of control of any kind from 
outside. Even after incorporation, the charter would 
be forfeited should the policy of the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment be at any time prejudiced by the conduct of a 
corporation so sanctioned. 

“If foreigners wish to do business in combination 
with the Japanese, the best way would be to form a 
Goshi Kiiisha or limited partnership, they themselves 
carrying unlimited liability. To control a Kuhushiki 
Kaisha, or limited company, they should own more 
than half the amount of capital, either by holding 
themselves or through their own nominees, and .shares 
should be tied up so as not to allow their transfer with¬ 
out the consent of the board of directors. The advan¬ 
tage of any business being organized as a Japanese 
corporation, con.sists, as the law now stands, in owning 
land and having the full rights of Japanese subjects.” 

But it is now being urged by some of the foremost 
among the Jana'iesc that foreigners be allowed to own 
land; and it is hoped that they will soon have this 
privilege. 

But uiivsionniics as ndividuals, are able to unite in organizing a 
Japanese evaporation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Japanese Laws with regard to the rights of 

WOMEN: 

Wc have in, a foregoing clTapter, shown that in Old 
Japan, the head of the family ruled it entirely with a 
despotic authority. The life of a Japanese woman was 
one of subjection. A.s a maiden she was subject to her 
parents, as a wife to her husband, and his father and 
mother, and as a widow to her eldest son. A daughter 
v.as considered virtuous if she, to be able to support 
her parents, sold her honour ; and a' daughter-in-law 
was obliged silently to endure the cruel treatment she 
often received from her mother in-law. 

A Japanese looked upon his wife as a slave. She 
was at one and the same time his drudge and playing. 
The husband so little regarded her feelings, as to intro¬ 
duce his inistresscs into the house, in her presence ; and 
did she object to or even murmur at it, she was, ten to 
one, divorced and sent back to her father's house. The 
reasons for divorce were very foolish and flimsy indeed. 
They were, “disobedience to father in-law, barrenness, 
lewdness, jealousy, leprosy or any like foul disease, 
garrulousness and prattling, and stealing. 

According to the old regime^ the home of a Japanese 
was not one where “wom^n reigned.” Home, as des¬ 
cribed by the poet was never in his lot to enjoy. His 
wife he despised, and he never knew what nuptial love 
was. But such was not the case in very ancient times : 
women then were greatly esteemed, and they even 
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*'used to play an important part on the political stage.” 
There were eight empresses who sat in the Imperial 
throne. In Shinto the central object of adoration was 
the sun, which is worshipped as a goddess. But When 
Budhism became powerful, the Hindu and Chinese, 
ideas of the low position of woman so moulded the 
minds of men that they gave their wives no peace in 
their regards. They thought that these might be 
slightly better than their dogs, and their horses, but in 
no way equal to the other members of their families. In 
a Japanese household, the rule was that the wife should 
do all that was possible, for her lord, but he was not 
required to suffer even the least inconvenience for her. 
We can adduce many circumstances showing how 
differently were men and women viewed in society, but 
we need give only one here, as that we think may be 
enough. The wife, on the death of her husband, was 
enjoined to be in mourning garments for thirteen 
months, and rigidly to live an austere life of abstinence 
for fifty days ; while, if a wife died, the husband was 
required to wear mourning dress only for three months, 
and to abstain from impurity for twenty days. Mr. 
Gubbin, the translator of the Civil Code writes thus 
on the point:— 

“The legal position of the women of Japan, before 
the commencement of modern legislative reform, is 
well illustrated by the fact that offenses come under 
different categories, according to their commission by 
the wife against the husband, or by the husband against 
the wife } and by the curious anomaly that, while the 
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husband stood in the first degree of relationship to his 
wife, the latter stood to him only in the second*. The 
disabilities under which a woman formerly laboured^ 
shut her out from the exercise of almost all rights. 
She could not inherit or own property in her own 
name, she could not become the head of a family, she 
could not adopt a child, or be the guardian of her own 
child. The maxim, Mulier est finis familias^ y/as as 
true in Japan, as in Rome, though its observance may 
have been less strict, owing to the greater frequency 
of adoption. 

“In no respect has modern Jap^n made progress 
with greater strides, than in the improvement of the 
position of women. Though she still labours under 
certain disabilities, a woman can now become the head 
of a family, and exercise authority as such; she can 
inherit and own property, and manage it herself; she 
can exercise parental authority ; if single, or a widow, 
she can adopt; she is one of the parties to adoption 
effected by her husband, and her consent, in addition to 
her husband’s is necessary to the adoption of her child 
by another; she can act as guardian or curator; and 
she has a voice in family circles.” 

The modern Civil Code lays down that for the per¬ 
formance of certain acts, a wife must take ter husband's 
permission; and that her acts may be annulled by him ; 
but it is stated also that ^'a wife who has been per¬ 
mitted to engage in one or more businesses, possesses 


* Since 1882 they have been recognised to be on the same footing. 
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in regard thereto the capacity of an independent 
person. 

The marriageable age for men is 17 years, and 
for women 15. Before marriage is binding each party 
with two witnesses gives notice of it to a registrar. 
The ceremony then is a “purely .social function, having 

A 

no connection what soever with law beyond the some¬ 
what remote contingency of its being adduciblo as 
evidence of a marriage having taken place. No 
marriage in Japan is valid without registration. 
Persons wishing to marry must each take the consent 
of his or her pater familias. 

“A husband and wife are mutually bound to 
support each other.’’ A wife’s property should be 
managed by her husband > but in case of his capacity, 
the management reverts to her. In daily household 
matters “the wife is regarded as the husband's agent.” 

Divorce is effected either by having the marriage 
registration cancelled, or by judicial verdict. Persons 
under 25 years of age cannot avail themselves of the 
* former method. When a divorce is effected by 
having the registration cancelled, the offspring of the 
marriage, remain in the custody of the father ; but if 
the. father leave the family after divorce, the children 
remain in the mother’s custody. The children in other 
words are the “chattels of the familv.” 

“The grounds on which judicial divorce is granted 
include bigamy, adultery, on the part of the husband, 
the husband’s receiving a criminal sentence for an 
offence against morality, cruel treatment or grave 
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insult, such as to render living together unbearable, 
desertion with evil intent, cruel treatment or gross 
insult of or by lineal ascendants." 

The new Civil Code sanctions adultery by providing 
that “an illegitimate child may be recognized by the 
father or the mother, by giving notice to a registrar. 
Such a cluld is called shoshi. The Code also lays down 
that a shoshi stands in the same relation to his father’s 
wife, as her own child ; or in other words, the wife 
must accept her husband's children by concubinage, if 
he recognize them. Here the new Code is not a whit in 

c> 

advance of the old, in discouraging concupiscence. Mr. 
Gubbins gives tae following explanation of Shoshi ’.— 
“This term illustrates the transitory phase through 
which Japanese law is passing. Japanese dictionaries 
define as the child of a concubine; atid this so 

long as concubinage was sanctioned by law, and the 
question of legitimacy never arose, was the accepted 
meaning of the term. Tim law of Japan which in 
the course of its development on western lines, has 
come to accept the principle of legitimacy, and to 
admit the legitimization of children, by the subsequent 
marriage of their parents, now recognizes an inter¬ 
mediate stage between legitimacy and illegitimacy" 
From all that precedes, we must admit that the 
position of women in Japan is much more agreeable 
under the new regime than under the old; but we 
expect them soon to stand, with regard to their 
privileges, on the same level with their sisters of the 
West. 



THE RELIGIONS OF JAPAN. 


CHAPTER I. 

Shinto. 

* Shinto (the Gods’way) is strictly speaking a cult, a 
form of worship, and not a religion. "It is a system 
in which deified heroes, emperors, family ancestors, and 
the forces of nature are worshipped. It has no dogmas, 
no sacred books, no moral code, no phelosophy, no 
metaphysics. It seems to sum up its theory of human 
duty in the following injunction. ‘Follow your natural 
impulses, and obey the laws of the state.’ It requires 
of its adherents nothing except worship at certain 
temples and shrines on stated days. A pure Shinto 
temple is an exceedingly plain affair, in front of 
which, at a little distance, is unvariably set a torii or 
arch. Without idols the temple contains as emblems 
of Shinto strips of paper hanging from a wand, together 
with a mirror. The form of ordinary worship is 
simple : it consists of washing the feet or the hands or 
both, with holy water ; of ringing a bell, or clapping 
the hands to call the god’s attention, of casting in a 
coin as an offering, of standing with clasped hands 
during a short prayer, and of making a farewell bow. 
This ceremony is sufficient to cover a multitude of 
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sins.” At festivals however, the services are more 
elaborate, and the priests, often laymen, officiate in 
them. Pilgrimages are held very meritorious by the 
followers of Shinto. 

The origin of Shinto is traceable to the, natural 
reverence of the Japanese for the deceased worthies of 
their families, and for the great men of the nation and 
to the awe which the mighty or terribe forces of nature 
inspired within them. In course of time, by a confused 
process, national ancetors were not only worshipped 
as such, but identified with heavenly bodies. The sun 
was believed to be a goddess, and the special ancestor 
of the Japanese nation. 

Shinto, as a great thinker has observed, "signifies 
character in the highest sense-courage, courtesy, honour, 
and, above all things loyalty. The spirit of Shinto is 
the spirit of filial piety, the zest of duty, the readiness 
to surrender life for a principle. It is the docility of 
the child ; it is the sweetness of a Japanese woman. 
It is religion, but religion transmuted into hereditary 
moral impulse—religion transmuted into ethical instinct. 
It is the whole emotional life of the race.” Hearn. 

To quote another author. “Shinto is the Japanese 
conception of the cosmos. To the Japanese eye, the 
universe itself took on the paternal look. Awe of their 
parents, which these people could comprehend, lent 
explanation to dread of nature which they could not. 
Quite cogently to their minds, the thunder and the 
typhoon, the sunshine and earthquake, were the works 
not only of anthropomorphic beings, but of beings 
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ancestrally related to themselves In short Shinto is 
simply the patriarchal principle projected without per¬ 
spective into the past, dilating with distance into deity.” 

“Shinto is so Japanese, that it will not down. It 
is the faith of these people’s birth right, not of their 
adoption. Its folk-lore is what they learnt at the knee 
of the race-mother, not what they were taught from 
abroad. Budhist they are by virtue of belief, Shinto 
by virtue of being.” Lowell. 

Shinto has no dogmas or creed.The only injunc¬ 
tion it lay.s down is, “Follow your own natural 
impulses, and obey the laws of the State,” and thus 
points out patriotism and loyalty as the chief duties 
of mau. The chief characteiistics of a religion are 
moral doctrines, but these arc not to be found in 
Shinto ; much less are there any teachings concerning 
the state beyond death. 

But in spite of its draw backs, it is regarded by the 
common people of Japan, as a religion, and has all its 
authority and influence as such. The mode of worship, 
in many respects, re.semblcs the Budhistic. The fol¬ 
lower of Shinto has his temples like the Budhist, he 
visits the shrines of his sect, with as much reverence as 
fills the heart of the latter when approaching his place 
of public adoration. And Shinto exercises its power 
in an.other direction. It produces a blind obedience to . 
the governmental and priestly authorities It inculcates 
a patriotism founded on mythology and superstition. It 
is the interest of the state to support the system, for it 
may be advantageously used by government as a 
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political engine. Its temples are maintained out of 
the imperial and local revenues j and public officers are 
required to honour by their presence some of its 
festivals. Dr. Griffith says that "to those Japanese 
whose first idea of duty is loyalty to the Emperor, 
Shinto thus becomes a system of patriotism, exalted to 
the rank of a religion." 

Rut the hold of Shinto on the minds of the 
Japanese has been much weakened by education. The 
educated among them, have seen the folly of deifying 
the inanimate forces of nature, however powerful they 
may be, and of paying devine honours to t|heir ancesters 
of old, the existence of most of which, is involved in a 
myth. They liave gone so far as even not to admit 
that the Emperor should be worshipped ; though 
through fear they are often constrained to make a 
secret of this their private opinion. Yes many are 
educated Japanese with his eyes opened to see the 
absurdity of Shinto, is still compelled to profess a 
belielf in it ; for to do otherwise would be jeopardising 
his life and interests. 

But we may hope that with the progress of scientific 
knowledge, and under the influence which the nation.s 
of the west and their religion are exercising on the 
Japanese mind, Shinto will soon become a thing of the 
past Educated Japan is now subject to a religious 
re-action, and the worship of myriads of gods is being 
superseded by Monotheism or even Atheism and Ag¬ 
nosticism. The government has, since the restoration 
of 1868, an event which clearly showed the revival of 
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political Shinto, attempts have been made to make it 
the state religion of Japan by enactment ; but as Dr. 
Griffith shows in the ^'Religion of Japan.” Shinto, as 
a religion, and not as a political engine, has been on the 
decline. For a short time the council that had to 
look after Shinto matters “held equal authority with 
the great council of the government. Pretty soon 
the first step downward was taken, and from thp 
supreme council, it was made one of the ten depart¬ 
ments of the government. In less than a year, followed 
another retrograde movement, and the department 
was called a board. Finally in 1877, the board be¬ 
came a bureau. And in the closing year of the nineteenth 
century another step downward was taken by making 
a complete official demarkation between Shinto Shrines, 
and Budhist temples. Hereafter Bhudhistic and Chris¬ 
tian matters came under the charge of the Bureau of 
Religions; while Shinto affairs are entirely secularized 
and set apart under-a Burean of Shrines. This is the 
final step in the official disestablishment of Shinto. It 
is one of the greatest triumphs of civilization and 
Christianity in Japan, for it has evidently been made 
necessary by the spread of the gospel; and this move 
is fraught with deep significance, with great promise 
and encouragement. 

"Even before this official action had been taken, the 
necessity for completely secularizing Shinto had-been 
fully recognized within its own circles. In 1899 the 
officials at the Great Shrine at Ise, in which are pre* 

served the mirror, the sword, and the jewel, the three 
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sacred treasures of Shinto, took the proper legal steps 
to become a secular organization, They asserted that 
Shinto merely a mechanism for keeping generations in 
touch with generations, and preserving the continuity 
of the nations veneration for its ancestors. Shinto 
could never hope to stand as a religion } but it might 
stand as the embodiment of a national sentiment. Ac¬ 
cording to the Editor of the "Japan Mail," the leaders 
of Shinto have 'shown great astuteness/ in taking that 
step f and others have even suggested that they have 
very shrewdly laid a most dangerous trap for Christians 
by attempting to deprive them of a valid reason for 
not participating in Shinto ceremonies.” 

Shinto, after its secularization, has been the cause 
of some embarrassment to Christians. The system is 
no longer religious, but merely a cult "embodying the 
principle of veneraticn for ancestors, and having for 
its chief function the performance of rites in memory 
of the (so called) divine ancestors of the empire’s 
sovereigns and so a Japanese convert to Christianity 
may admit the principle, and participate in the rights, 
which are not idolatrous or superstitious. But to the 
common people Shinto is a religion, and they worship 
and pray at Us Shrines. Should not then the Chris¬ 
tian’s toleration of the system be regarded by the mass 
as a mark of veneration to heathenism ? Decidedly 
yes. So the follower of Christ is in a dilemma: he 
must either refrain from taking part in the national 
festivities, and "patriotic ceremonies, innocent though 
they may be ; or must run the risk of being codsidered 
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as favourably disposed towards idolatry. And the best 
course for him will be to follow the dictates of his 
conscience. 

We have seen how Shinto has been officially dis¬ 
established as a religious system ; but we fear that it 
will still continue to be followed by the mass as a reli¬ 
gion ; thousands will still frequent its shrines, and offer 
their prayers there. IBut still it may be hoped that 
one day it will have its doom. The former now offers 
his thanksgivings to the rice god, and tries to propi¬ 
tiate his imaginary gods riding on the tempest, or 
giving vent to their wrath in thunder and lightning j 
but the day is not far off when he will come to know 
the Almighty who governs the elements, and whose 
voice the fiercest commotions in nature obey. And 
who will be instrumental in introducing this happy day 
but the followers of Jesus. 


CHAPTER II. 

Confucianism, Bushido, Budhism, 

The philosophical teachings of confucious were 
much admired b}' the educated classes in Japan ; and 
his moral precepts proved beneficial to the country in 
many ways. But now Confucianism has been supersed¬ 
ed by Atheism, Agnosticism and Materialism. 

The chief duties in the cede of the Confucian 

♦ • 

School had reference to the relations between (i) 
Parents and sons, (2) the Ruler and the ruled, (3) the 
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husband and the wife, (4) the elder and the younger 
brothers and (5) between friends. In China the highest 
and the most sacred duties of the first order were those 
which the son owed to his parents, but in Japan prece¬ 
dence was given to the duties ofsubjccts to their rulers ; 
or in China filial piety headed the list of man’s duties 
in life ; while in Japan loyalty took the topmost place. 

Bushido (the Warrior’.s way) was the moral code 
that prevailed in Japan in its Feudal days. Its 
influence, though growing less and less, is still felt in 
modern Japan. It was the code of the brave knight 
and genuine gentleman. Its aim wa<» to make men 
chivalrous, honourable, polite, truthful; benevolent, self- 
controlled, loyal and patriotic ; but it ignored chastity, 
except in women, and encouraged suicide and revenge.’’ 
It was Confucianism modified so as to suit Japan, and 
taking it as included in the latter, we may say that 
Cofucian thoughts and views moulded the whole in¬ 
tellect of the country for centuries. 

Budhism is the religion of the majority of the 
people of Japan. It was imported from Korea in the 
6th century of the Chri.stian era, and then it spread 
with great speed. The Budhists in the island are 
divided into eight sects and twentyseven sub-sects. 
The sects differ some in doctrine, and others in rituals, 
and are sometimes hostile to one another. The Shin 
sect seems to be more liberal than the other sects. It 
allows its priests to marry, condemns asceticism and 
austerities in food, worships one Budha or Guru, and 
preaches salvation by faith, and so its followers are 

8 
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called the 'Protestants of Budhism/' Budhist temples 
dre of ground structure, and "the ritual is elaborate. 
Budhism in Japan has degenerated into idolatry ; and 
as such has a hold only on the minds of the mass ; 
though many among the elite and the cultured have not 
ventured to repudiate it, inasmuch as it has the control 
over funeral rites. It has been said by some that a 
Japanese is a "Shintoist in life, and a Budhist at 
death.” 

The seven other sects are the Tendai, Shingon, Zen, 

lado, Nichiren, Ji, Yuzu, Nembutsu. The Tendai sect 
is the oldest, but one of tl»e least important. Its chief 
aim is to find knowledge, the only means of salvation ; 
and many were its pious devices to find truth. So 
the followers of this sect have been humorously called 
the ^‘Jesuists of Budhism.” The Shingon sect, junior 
to it by one year, and of the same school with it, was 
founded by the celebrated priest Kobo Daishi. This 
sect mixed up Shinto with Budhism, by admitting the 
divinities of the former into the pantheon of the latter. 
The disciples of this sect are called the Gnostics of 
Budhism. The Zen sect holds abstract meditation as 
the means of acquiring the knowledge of saving truth. 
"Look carefully, within, says the sect and you will 
find the Bu.lha.” The rise of this sect was probably 
the result of "the reaction against the multiplicity of 
gods, and of a ' return to simpler forms of worship and 
conduct; and hence its followers have been called by 
some the Quakers of Budhism'*} and by others the 
Japanese Mystics.” This is now the largest sect. 
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The lado sect teaches that salvation is to be had only 
through the works of another. It now ranks fourth 
in importance. The followers of this sect hold, as the 
greatest act of devotion, the repetition of “Naum 
Amida Butsu” (Hail to Amida the Budha). The 
Nichiren sect, named after its founder, is small but 
very “radical and influential." The Nichirens are 
uncompromising towards other religions, and other 
sects of Budhists, and their invocation is Namu Myoho 
Rengc Kyc (Hail to the Doctrine of the Lotus of the 
Wonderful Law). They are Pantheistic in doctrine j 
and as Dr. Griffis says, Nichiren “was destined to bring 
religion, not only down to men, but even down to the 
beasts and the mud.’’ 

Of these .sects the Shin seems to be much influenced 
by contest with the Occidentals, and their religion. 
There are some among the Budhists of Japan who 
have spent much thought on the theory of evolution, 
into which they were initiated by the thinkers of the 
West. In imitation of the philanthropy of the 
Christian nations the Shin sect have their schools, 
hospitals, and. associations for the improvement of 
their youngmen. They carry on vigorous missions in 
China, Korea and even in America. 

The influence of Budhism on Japan has been great 
indeed. The people grew up under its instruction. For 
centuries the Budhists educated the people, attended to 
the poor and the sick among them, introduced arts and 
sciences, “moulded the folk-lore of the country, created 
its dramatic poetry, and deeply influenced politics. 
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and every sphere of social and intellectual activity'^ 
or, as Dr. Griffi’s says in his “Religions of Japan” 
The “Budhist missionaries were purveyors of civiliza¬ 
tion and ministers of art ; they wielded a mighty influ¬ 
ence in military and political affairs, transformed the 
manners and the customs, inspired a tremendous 
development in education and literature but Budhism 

was kind to the brute, and cruel towards man, . 

and left upon the Japanese character the blight of a 
merciless fatalism, and an awful pessimism. It created 
habits of gentleness and courtesy, and a spirit of hope¬ 
less resignation. In a word, Budhism is law, but not 
gQspel.” 

At present Budhism is losing its hold on the 
educated, but its influence on the mass is tremendous. 
The former have found a good cause of offence in the 
ignorance and immorality of the priests. Their wicked 
practices are unsparingly exposed in the columns of 
newspapers. Here are the views of an ex-priest on the 
point. “Something that troubled me, was the growing 
conviction that Budhism was dead, that it had reached 
the extremity of corruption. Strife and scandal were 
rife everywhere. The Chief priests....were grasping 
after worldly place and prosperity. Of the immorality 
of the priests, it makes me blush to speak. It is not a 
rare thing to see men with shaven heads, and attired 
in black garments, wandering about in prostitute 
quarters, or to And women, living in temples, or to 
discover fish-bones thrown among the graves...The 
religion has no rallying power left, no real life "It has 
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contributed much to our civilization in the past; but 
it is now exhausted.” 

One great secret of the power of Budhism on the 
people, the educated among themjiot being excepted, 
is the control it has over a man's body when he is 
dead. He may, while alive, have no faith in, or 
respect for, this religion ; but he knows that, when 
dead, he must be buried in a Bhudhist cemetery, 
according to Budhist rites. But unfortunately for 
Budhism, this monopoly with regard to grave-yards 
has been transferred from its hands to tho^e of the civil 
authorities to the diminution of its prestige. By virtue 
of this arrangement, the priests have lost the golden 
opportunities of extorting unduly large burial-fees. 
But the Christians in Japan have been greatly bene- 
fitted by the change. Formerly they had to bury their 
dead under ‘‘Budhist auspices"; but now they can 
deposit the remains of their dear ones, with Christian 
rites, in a Budhist burial ground. 

There are certain religious sects in Japan which 
cannot be classed with either the Budhists or the follow¬ 
ers of Shinto. They are of recent origin. They show 
indications of being influenced—though slightly—by 
Christian truths j and they all believe in the doctrine of 
•‘faith healing." They are the followers of Remmonkyo 
(Doctrine of the Lotus-Gate) Kurozumikyo(Doctrine of 
Kurozumikyo, the founder, and of Tenrikyo (Doctrine 
of Heavenly Reason). The first and the last sects 
were founded by peasant women, and the lowest classes 
^belong to them. "The first seems more Budhist than 
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Shints; the second more Shints than Budhist; while 
the third shows most plainly traces of Christian in¬ 
fluence. Tenrikyo is growing rapidly, and is "exclusive 
and intolerant.^’ 

The Japanese is rather eclectic with regard to the 
three forms of faith we have mentioned, viz., Shinto, 
Confucianism including Bushido, and Budhism, their 
motto being "malice towards none, with charity for 
all." Shinto is a national cult; Confucianism" a philo¬ 
sophy of the relations between man and man ; while 
Budhism is a religion with ideas about sin and salva¬ 
tion. Another has made the distiction thus: Shinto¬ 
ism furnishes the object of worship, Confucianism offers 
the rules of life, and Budhism supplies the way of true 
salvation." One therefore could be a follower of 
Shinto, Confucius, or Budha at one and the same time, 
for the doctrines of none clash against those of the 
others. But such electicism in religious matters, bodes 
no good. Religion is not a matter of the intellect, or 
of the feelings, but of the spirit. On it depends one^s 
eternal interest, and one must carefully and prayerfully 
proceed before chasing a certain creed for one’s self. 



EDUCATION—ESTHETIC JAPAN. 

Japanese Literature. 


CHAPTER I. 

Education. 

In olden times, instruction was given in the Japanese 
and Chinese languages, literature and history, and was 
mostly confined to the military class. It was thought 
sufficient for the education of women to teach them to 
read and write Japanese. Care was also taken to make 
them conversant with the elaborate rules of etiquette,” 
and accomplished in music and art All instruction 
was given in the form of lectures, and cramming was 
greatly encouraged. A knowledge of the history of 
the country was thought to be in the highest degree 
necessary; for Without such knowledge, one was thought 
to remain ignorant of the principles on which the politi¬ 
cal institutions were founded. 

Early in the eighteenth century, a few scholars were 
sent to learn Dutch, and it was chiefly, through the 
books in this language that the Japanese acquired a 
knowledge of the West and the people inhabiting it, of 
history and science, especially the science of medicine. 
Since the restoration of 1868, a system of education. 
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■‘melhodlcal and progressive’' has been in vogue. 
Foreign aid, especially that of the Americans, was 
availed of, to remodel it, after the systems followed in 
Europe and the United States ; and as a consequence 
Education no longer remains confined to certain classes 
alone, but it is within the reach of all. The Kinder¬ 
garten plan has been adopted in many localities ; and 
the course of public instruction has been graduated 
with much wisdom. Six is the age at which a child 
may be sent to an “elementary school,” for a course of 
eight years. The subjects taught in a school like this, 
are reading, writing, arithmetic (Japanese and foreign) 
Confuclan moral, and English. From the elementary 
school, a pupil has a lift into the ‘middle school,” where 
he can finish the course in five years. Then comes the 
“higher school” where the term of study is two or three 
years. The subjects taught in middle, and higher 
schools are Japanese and Cliincse History, composi¬ 
tion, the vernacular language and literature, general 
history, mathematics, scicnce.s, philosophy, morals, 
physical exercise, English, French and German. After 
finishing the higher school course, a Japanese stu¬ 
dent receives university education. There are two 
universities, one at Tokyo, and the other at Kyoto, 
each with its colleges. There are normal .schools 
"common” and “higher,” and a great many tech¬ 
nical and professional schools, kept by government or 
private individuals. The missionaries have schools of 
all grades; and these arc working in an excellent way. 
Boys and girls read simultaneously only in Elementary 
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Schools, The higher education of women has been 
sadly neglected, but arrangements for it are being 
gradually made Within the last ten years or so, the 
Japanese Government has opened rather a broad way 
for women to advance in the Tich though rugged 
domains of learning. There has been a remarkable 
increase in the number of female schools, and of the 
pupils attending them. One school deserves especial 
mention. It is a Normal School founded by miss 
Ume Tsuda, the youngest of the women sent in 
I Syr to the United States for education. Ever-since 
her return she has thrown herself heart ahd soul into 
the work of elevating the intellectual and the moral 
condition of her country women. She trains up young 
women as teachers, especially of English. 

Schools in Japan arc of three classes: those 
respectively under the central Government, local 
authorities, and private management. Institutions of 
the first class are under the supervision of the Education 
department. They are chiefly especial schools, and 
those giving a higher Education} and are supported 
by the money the Imperial Diet notes in the annual 
budget. The second schools are mainly elementary, 
normal and middle class, supported by local taxes, 
sometimes supplemented by national aid. Schools of 
the third class are supported chiefly by tuition fees and 
private contributions. 

In March 1903 it was found that out of lOO 
children of school-going age, the percentage was 9378 
for boys, 8ro8 for girls, and 88 05 for boys and girls. 
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The school age for children is from six to fourteen. 
Education is compulsory and every child of six years 
of age must be sent to an elementary school; where 
he or she must remain till the age of ten. The follow¬ 
ing statistical tabic prepared from the returns of 1903 
may be interesting to the reader. 

The ‘^Imperial Rescript” issued by the Emperor in 
October 18^0, is the chief motive power under the 
action of which education has been so much valued and 
pursued. A copy of the Rescript is kept in every 
school, read aloud on especial occasions, and listened 
to by the students with bowed heads. It is as 
follows : — 

‘ Our ancestors founded the State on a vast basis, 
while their virtues were deeply implanted; and Our 
subjects by their unanimity in their great loyalty and 
filial affection, have in all ages shown them in perfection. 
Such is the essential beauty of Our national polity, and 
such too is the true spring of Our educational system. 
You Our beloved subjects be filial to your parents, 
affectionate to your brothers, be loving husbands and 
wives, and truthful to your friends. Conduct yourselves 
with modesty and be benevolent to all. Develop your 
intellectual powers, and perfect your moral faculties by 
gaining knowledge, and acquiring a profession. Fur¬ 
ther, promote the public interests, and advance the 
public affairs ; ever respect the national Constitution, 
and obey the laws of the country ; and in case of emer¬ 
gency, courageously sacrifice yourselves to the public 
good. Thus offer every support to our Imperial Dy- 
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nasty, which shall be as lasting as the universe^ you 
will then not only be Our most loyal subjects, but will 
be able to exhibit the noble character of your ancestors. 

"Such are the testaments left us by Our ancestors 
which must be observed alike by the descendants, and 
subjects. These precepts are perfect throughout all ages, 
and of universal application. It is Our desire to bear 
them in Our heart in common with you, Our subjects, 
to the end that we may constantly possess these 
virtues.*^ 

The two or three hundred Kindergarten schools in 
Japan are managed as in Europe and America.’^ ‘‘The 
common means of training are games, singing, conver¬ 
sation, and handiwork. But the Kindergartens, founded 
and managed by the Christians approach nearest to the 
place laid down by the founder, who says "My system 
is based on religion and leads up to religion’’; and arc 
quite popular and successful. 

The eight years to be passed in an elementary 
school, is divided into two periods of four years each, 
A school of this class is divided into two portions, 
the ‘‘common elementary’^ school, and the ‘higher 
elementary school.’^ ‘‘In a small village only the 
former is maintained, and the latter is supported 
by several villages conjoined. English is optional 
in an elementary school, but compulsory in all edu¬ 
cational institutions from the middle upwards. Each 
prefecture must have one middle school. The course 
of study in a middle school occupies as we have said 
before, five years, sometimes with a supplementary 
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year. Candidates for admission into it must be above 
twelve years, and in attainments they must be equal to 
those who have passed the final examination of the 
school class of a higher elementary school. Inspite of 
the additions that have recently been made to the 
number of middle schools, they are still found to be 
too few to take in all the applicants for admission 

There are two Imperial Universities one at Kyoto 
and the other -in ToUio. The former consists of four 
colleges (Law, Medicine, Science and Engineering); and 
the other of six colleges (Law, Medicine, Science, and 
Engineering, Literature and AgricultureX There arc 
also two private lUniversitics, both in Tokyo. The 
University for women has been founded at the 
beginning of the present century and on account of 
its foundation, and constitution is sure_^to be interesting. 

In 1S91 Mr. Naruse, an influential advocate of 
female education in Japan, went to America to see 
for himself how its institutions for the education of its 
women worked. He had for sometime been pondering 
over the question whether the establishment of “a 
University for Japanese women, was feasible; and his 
experiences in the United States, encouraged him, 
on his return to make an experiment in that 
direction. In 1:94 he, with the help of some of the 
greatest men of the country, started the enterprise. 

t 

About 4COOO yen was raised to meet the necessary 
demands, and it was decided that Tokyo being the 
capital was the place most convenient for the institution. 

“The faculty number forty-six in all among whom 
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arc several pjofessors of the Imperial University 
at Tokyo. Mr. Naruse of cour.se is the President. 
There are three departments in the University Course. 

1. Department of Domestic Science. 

2 . Department of Japanese-Literature. 

Department of English Literature. 

Ethics, Sociology, Psychology, Education and 
Calisthenics are required studies in all departments; 
and Drawing, Music, and Science of Teaching are 
electives in all cases. The boarding department • 
includes seven Houses,' each with a matron • and a 
head-cook. The girls live just as at home, and take 
turns in cooking.” 

* « « * « 

^‘It is the purpose soon to increase the number of 
courses. It is intended also to extend the preparatory 

Course downwards, so that ten systems of female 
education will be complete in all its grades ; from three 
to six yeats in the Kindergarten j six years in the 
Middle or Grammar School and five years in the 
Secondary school; three years in the University, with 
a post graduate course of three years. Then surely 
the institution will be worthy to be called a University.” 

In the technical schools and colleges such things 
are thought as of especial importance to the 
people Japan is an agricultural country, rich in 
forests, and so there are agricultural and dendrological 
schools. The Sappose Agricultural college founded by 
Americans has been of immense good to the people. 
There are colleges too to teach them mercantile 
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business. The Tokyo Fine arts school gives first class 
instruction in painting and sculpture. The industrial 
arts also like engraving, puddling, casting, lacquer &c., 
are also taught here. 

It is worth noticing that in its work of education, 
Japan has to take the help of foreigneis. During the 
years 1903 and 1904 several educated Americans were 
appointed teachers of Engli.sh j and a large number 
of Japanese are, every year sent by Government, or 
go at their own expense to Europe and America to 
complete their education. 

Besides the schools and colleges noticed above, 
there arc institutions of another kind in the island, 
the object of which is to contribute to the intellectual 
development of its young men : these are the Teachers’ 
■Associations, the Educational Societies, and the 
Summer Institutes. The first and the second are 
local; and the third, national. The Educational 
Societies are * for increasing the general interest in 
the different localities, the Teachers Associations have 
for their object the improvement of the method of 
instruction j and the Summer Institutes are for the 
same purpose though they work on a more extensive plan. 

There are three chief defects in the Japanese system 
of education ; ‘‘dependence on Chinese idiographs, 
vague instruction in ethics, and encouragement of ciam- 
ming. And it is full time for these "hinderances to pro¬ 
gress” to be removed. 

An Indian gentleman Mr. Shafi, who made Japan 
•bis home for a few years gives us some valuable imfor* 
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mation concerning the Educational arrangements in 
Japan and we cannot close the chapter better than by- 
giving the gist of what he has said and quoting some of 
his words where necessary. 

The Imperial University of Tokyo consists of the 
University Hall, and six Colleges of Law, Medicine, 
Engineering, Literature, Science and Agriculture. The 
College of Law teaches politics as well; the college of 
medicine, medicine and pharmacy, engineering includes 
civil, mechanical, navel, electrical engineering, Techno¬ 
logy of explosives, mining, and Metallurgy. The Col¬ 
lege of Literature includes nine courses—Japanese, 
Chinese, English, French and German Literatures, 
Philology, General Historj% Japanese History and Philo¬ 
sophy. The College of Science teaches Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, and 
Geology ; and that of Agriculture, Agricultural Che¬ 
mistry, Forestry, and Veterinary Science ; "post¬ 
graduate courses are established in connection with 
the colleges of medicine. Science, and Literature. 
An elective course is also taught in each college. 
There is a library in connection with the University, 
and there are hospitals in connection with the college 
of Science, an Astronomical Observatory, a Bota¬ 
nical Garden, a Seismological Observatory, a Marine 
Laboratory, Experimental Farms, a Veterinary Hos¬ 
pital, a Laboratory for Forest Technology and Horse¬ 
shoeing. There are several other laboratories belonging 
to the colleges of Medicine, Engineering, Science, and 
Agriculture. 
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There is no time fixed within which a law-student 
can finish the full course of study. There is an exami¬ 
nation held each year, and the final examination for 
such as have passed the four ordinary annual examina¬ 
tions. Medical Students complete their course when 
they pass the final examination, after having got 
through four annual examinations in medicine, and 
three in pharmacy. In all the other colleges, the 
course of study extends over three years, in every sub¬ 
ject. ‘‘The period of Scientific Investigations by stu¬ 
dents in the University Hall, is five years j and in the 
case of students of medicine, science, engineering and 
agriculture, the first two years of additional study” 
must be spent in the colleges from which they passed. 

The Kyoto Imperial University has four colleges — 
of Law, Medicine, Science, and Engineering. Here 
also the college of Law includes Law and politics as 
well. The college of Medicine teaches medicine only 
and the colleges of science and engineering lake up 
the following eight courses : —Mathematics, Pure 
Chemistry, Chemical Technology, Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, Electric Engineering, mixing 
and metallurgy. The term of study is three years in 
the colleges of Science, Law, and Engineering, and 
four years in the college of medicine ; and no student 
is permitted to study for more than six years in the 
first three, and eight years in the last. 

“The study of Geology, pure Chemistry and pure 
Botany may be very useful to Indian students in 
the College of Science. The College of agriculture may 
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attract some students from India. It is not easy to 
find admission into the Universities, there being hard 
competition for it ; and before admission the Japanese 
students have to pass very stiff theoretical examinations 
of the first High School, Tokyo, The standard of which 
is almost equal to that for our B.A. Hence to keep pace 
with the University class, Indian candidates should have 
already learnt Higher Mathematics, Geometrical Draw¬ 
ing, Physics, Elementary Science and either French or 
German, and must possess a fair knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject selected.” 

"Courses of Study.” The courses of instruction in 
the chemical and mechanical sections are as follows :—■ 

Section of Chemical Industry. 

Course of Instruction. 

First Year. 

Mathematics. 

Physics. 

Inorganic Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

Organic Chemistry. 

General Drawing ;—Industrial Drawing and paint¬ 
ing in Japanese style. 

Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 

Practical work. 

Military Drill. 

Second Year. 

General applied Chemistry. 

Elementary applied Mechanic?. 

9 
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Dyeing and Calico-paintingi for students in the dye- 




Weaving and textile de->ing and weaving depart- 


J 


ments. 


signing 

Pottery, Glass, Cement and Brick manufacture for 
students of Pottery and Glass Department. 

Special Lectures on appli¬ 
ed Chemistry. 

Special EIcctro-plating and 
Electro-depositing. 

Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 

General Drawing. 

Military Drill. 


for students in applied 
Chemistry Department. 


Third Year. 

Practical work. 

Building Construction. 

Book-keeping. 

Military Drill (with exercises in fire-brigade drill) 

Section of Mechanical Industry. 

Course of Study. 

First Year. 

Mathematics. 

Physics. 

Inorganic Chemistry. 

Working Appliances. 

General Drawing. 
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Second year. 

Mathematics ( advanced course ) 

Applied mechanics ^ 

Special lectures on electricity 
Mechanical Drawing 
Practical work 
Military Drill 

Third year. 

Lectures on special machinery ‘ 

Prime movers 
Practical work 
Building construction 
Book-keeping 

Military Drill ( with exercises in fire-brigade 

Drill ) 

The Technical Schools at present are 119 in num¬ 
ber, and the Supplementary Technical Schools number 
151. There are three Higher Polytechnical Schools, 
in Tokyo, Kyoto and Osaka rsepectively. “They are 
all Government institutions”. 

The course of instruction in the Tokyo Higher 
Polytechnic School is devided into two sections, viz., 
Chemical and Mechanical Industry. The former sec¬ 
tion comprises the following three branches : — 

{a). Dyeing and Weaving. 

( 6 ). Pottery and Glass Manufacture. 

(c;. Applied Chemistry. 
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The latter Section comprises the two following 
branches :— 

id). Mechanical Industry. 

(e). Electrical Industry. 

“The whole curriculum extends over three years, 
passing through which the student has to work at least 
one year as an apprentice in some industrial factory, 
under the supervision of the school to which he belong¬ 
ed. The apprenticeship, however, is not compulsory 
in the case cf Indian students. These should, however, 
attend some Industrial factories, at least a year, to 
qualify themselves for starting factories immediately on 
their return to their country." 

The courses in the Osaca Higher Polytechnic School 
are mechanical engineering, chemical technology, and 
ship-building. The course in the chemical department, 
comprises applied chemistry, dyeing, ceramic, brewing 
and metallurgy. The shipbuilding department is 
divided into two branches, mill-work and machinery. 

The Kyoto Polytechnic School prepares students 
for manufacturing industry, and for teacherships in 
Technical Schools. 

Lectures are given on dyeing, weaving and designing. 

The academic year begins on the nth of September 
and ends on the loth the following July. It is divided 
into three terms ; the first term extending from Sep¬ 
tember nth to December 24th, the second from January 
5th to March 31st and the third from April 9th to 
July lolh. 

The school hours are from 8 A. M. to 4 P. M. The 
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morning hours are chiefly devoted to lectures, and the 
afternoon is devoted to practical work. 

The beginning of the academic year is the time for 
admission. The fee for a regular student is 15 yen 
( Rs. 23 ^ a year. In the universities it is 23 yen. "In 
order to familiarize the students with practical work, 
their professors take them from time to time on visits 
to workshops and factories in different parts of the 
country.” Seats in laboratories and workshops are 
limited so they cannot be had unless they are previ¬ 
ously secured. It is often found advantageous for an 
Indian student before he proceeds tq Japan, to go 
through some of the mathematics he expects to take 
up and drawing, and to leain the Japanese language. 

The lectures are given through the medium of 
Japanese, which is comparatively easy. '‘After having 
studied the language regularly for six months, the 
student would be in a position to follow the lectures, if 
he takes pains for some months to note down the tech¬ 
nical words and phrases ’ used by the professors while 
lecturing. 

“The courses,applied chemistry, mining,engineering, 
pharmacy, ceramic, dyeing and weaving are practical.’* 
The Indian student enjoys much of the sympathy of 
his professors and fellow-students. The latter will 
often, for his benefit, translate the notes the professors 
may give into English. 

“The method of instruction is to train the head and 
the hand together. For instance, one wishing to learn 
cement has to go in for the ceramic course, and for 
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two years follow the general lines of porcelain, glass &c. 
and then devote the third year to his special subjects. 
It is best to go through the regular courses for three 
years in the higher school of technology, or in the uni¬ 
versity, and then to pass sometime in factories and 
work-shops, as an apprentice, or a paid servant. 

There is a very good school in Tokyo to teach the 
Fine Arts. '‘Nature painting is the Japanese specialty;” 
and Indian students with taste, and strong powers of 
imagination, may be sent there, to return to their 
country as good artists. 

We Cannot take leave of Mr. Shafi without referring 
to the good advice he gives to Indian students proceed¬ 
ing to Japan for education. "It is better," he says, 'to 
take six months’ allowance with one ; and then quarterly 
remittances can be made through banks, viz. Yokohama 
Specie Bank, Bombay, Commercial Bank of India, 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, Cal¬ 
cutta, Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China." 

“There is no family boarding system in Japan; 
but there are boarding houses in every street kept 
and managed by private men, and intended for Indian 
students ; one room and Japanese food cost only 
yen or Rs. 12” (Mr. Shafi probably means this to be 
the monthly charge which a single student has to bear). 
''But the Indian student cannot put up with Japanese 
food ; hence the best arrangement he can make, is to 
hire one room, and settle terms with the land-lord 
to have his food cooked by the maidservant of the 
house, after Indian or European fashion. AH things 
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can be had from the Indian merchants at Yokohama 
or direct from India through them. This will not cost 
more than twenty yen a month.” 

“The other way is to hire a small house, say for 
8 yen a month, keep a maid-seryant on a salary of 3 
yen a month, and get all provisions from Yokohama. 
This arrangement will also cost 20 yen if well 
managed : but the difficulty lies in searching and 
finding such a house ; but this could be secured by the 
kind help of friends there, if so desired. Of course it is 
much better, if three or four students of congenial 
habits, agree to mess and board together. Hot bath 
can be easily arranged in the same house, though there 
is no such necessity, as public baths are in every street. 

“Hence the monthly expenses of an Indian student 
willing to put up in the oriental fashion, devoid of 
luxuries but in decent student style, can be safely 
estimated at Rs. 70.” 


CHAPTER II. 

* 

L.^nguage and Literature. 

The Japanese language is musical and easy to 
pronounce, but there is some difficulty in learning it 
on account of its long and “involved sentences.” Its 
alphabet is not phonetic, but syllabic and very simple 
and regular. It comprises 73 characters, of which 5 
are duplicates of the same sounds, so that there are 
only 68 sounds.” As many of the sounds, moreover, 
are only slight modifications of other sounds, they 
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are represented by the same character with certain 
diacritical signs attached. There are consequently 
only 48 distinct characters.’' 

There are certain points in Japanese syntax in 
which it greatly difiers from English syntax. The 
Nouns in the Japanese language have no distinction 
(in form) of number and gender; and adjective or 
adverb has no terminational comparison ; a verb is 
proof to the distinction of number and person. In 
the Japanese language, the connectives which corres¬ 
pond to our prepositions, are placed after their nouns » 
the verbs always come last; our personal and possessive 
pronouns are supplanted by honorific expressions ; 
and the definite article, the relative pronoun, and 
the pure temporal conjunctions, are lacking.” 

^'With reference to language in general a most 
patriotic Japanese once proved, to his satisfaction, the 
wickedness of foreign nations, not only in act, but in 
speech, and illustrated it by the fact that the Euro 
peans, for instance, put the verb before the noun, and 
said ’sec the moon.’ But the Japanese said ‘moon see’, 
because, ‘if the moon was not there first, you could not 
see it afterwards.” 

The Japanese write just in the Persian way. Their 
books begin where ours end i and the lines run from 
right to left. The foot notes are at the top of the 
page. ' Inversion also appears in such words as ‘east- 
north, west-north’ instead of ‘north-east, north west.” 
Letters are addressed not in the English but very much 
in the Bengali fashion. The name of the place most 
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comprehensive is placed first, and then follow in order 
the names of places less comprehensive till the dis¬ 
patcher specifies the house in which the addressee lives. 
Last of all comes his name. For instance, a letter 
directed to one living at 33, Aniherst Street, Calcutta, 
will be addressed thus : ''India, Bengal, Calcutta, 
Amherst Street, No. 33, Mr. so and so. 

In dates first comes the year, then the month and 
then the day. 

The literature of Old Japan was written in classical 
Chinese, and Japanese j and it comprised works on 
my'thology, history, law, poetry, romance, drama and 
Budhist and Confucian philo.sophy. Mr. Clement says 
"The Japanese are in one sense born poets, and in 
another sense made.” They arc very fond of writing 
poetry; and while at school they receive a regular 
training in versification. 

"Japanese poetry," says Mr. Clement, “has no rhyme, 
no parallelism, no alliteration, no .accefit ; it is almost 
lyrical and abounds in acrostic.s, anagrams and palin¬ 
dromes. Its chief subjects are taken from nature, and 
a poem may be evoked by the simplest thing. Al¬ 
though Japanese poetry is difficult to understand, it is 
interesting study.” 

In New Japan works in poetry consist both of ori¬ 
ginal pieces and translations, about "all the fields of 
modern thought, as well as the fields of the old regime.” 

The literature of New Japan has been enriched by 
newspapers. 

There are at present about 1000 periodicals in the 
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shape of newspapers, mai*azines &c. The first attempt 
at journalism was made by Joseph Heco, the first 
naturalized citizen of the United States. He publish¬ 
ed his paper in 1864, containing a summary of foreign 
news. But a real journal was published in 1878 by an 
Englishman, named Mr. Bla'k. Before that time 
single sheets each like a modern 'Extra,’ containing 
important events like murder &c. were issued and 
hawked about by street-criers. At present there are 
daily papers, and they cost from 25 to 50 sen per 
month. 

At first the Japanese Government viewed the 
publication of newspapers with a jealous eye; and an 
editor in spite of the great caution he used in framing 
his language, was often liable to have his paper visited 
with suspension, temporary or permanent. “Some of the 
papers tried to circumvent the laws by having an extra 
edition issued under a different namie, so that when 
one was suspended, the other might continue, and 
sometimes a paper had nominal editors, or dummies, 
to suffer the punishment of imprisonment, while the 
<'eal editors, or criminals remained at their desks.” It 
may, by the way, be mentioned that the Government 
is equally suspicious with regard to the proceedings of 
public meetings, on which the Police are always instruc¬ 
ted to keep a vigilant eye ; and it sometimes happens 
that they stop any speaker if what he says may be 
thought subversive of peace and order. ‘ Perfect free¬ 
dom of speech and liberty of the press do not now, 
and cannot yet, exist in Japan ; but the restrictions 
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have been gradually withdrawn, and are now com¬ 
paratively smalt. 

Newspapers in foreign languages, mostly in English, 
are many ; and of them the “Japan Mail’' takes the 
first rank. One peculiar feature'of it, is that it does 
not deal in “captiou.s criticisms of the mistakes and 
sins of the Japanese, but is keenly sympathetic with 
their desire for improvement and progress in all lines. 
There are several other very useful English papers : 
such as the “Japan Times,' the “ Japan Daily,” the 
“Herald,” and the “Chronicle.” 

There is a large number of vernacular newspapers, 
of which two published from Osaka, and six from Tokyo 
deserve especial mention. One of the former has the 
greatest circulation in Jthe country. 

There are magazines of every description. The lar¬ 
gest and most successful among them, is “Toyo” (sun). 
It comes out in two parts, one in Japanese and the 
other in English. The former consists of 250 pages?, 
and the latter of 24. The magazine is finely illustrat¬ 
ed } and deals with a variety of subject.s. There are a 
great many Shinto, Budhist and Christian weekly 
periodicals, the pages of which are rich with matter for 
the ‘'edification of believers.” 

Composition being rather an easy task, and printing 
charges being comparatively small, the Japanese are 
very forward to rush into print. Men not gifted with 
the talents necessary for bringing out anything 
original, can make a living by translating books from 
English or other European languages. 
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The taste of the Japanese readers, “is illustrated by 
a table accompanying a recent report from the Tokyo 
Imperial Library.” The report extends over 24 days, 
and during this short period the readers numbered 
7770 and the books read were classified as follows ;— 


Japanese European 

and Chinese works. works. 

Theology and religion ... ... 635 14 

Philosophy and Education .. ... 3368 145 

Literature and language ... ... 8038 998 

History, biography, geography, travel ••• 9768 460 

Law, politics.sociology,economy, statistics 6377 304 

Mathematics, natural philosophy, medi¬ 
cine ... ... ... 9So6 338 

Engineering, military arts, industries ... 4943 205 

*Miscellaneous ... ... ... 4840 530 


From the above table, it is evident that the Japanese 
are a reading people. To read books is an amusement 
not only to the cultured but even to the common labour¬ 
er. A Jinrikshaman, waiting on the corner of a street, 
and whiling away his time by reading a newspaper, a 
magazine, or a book, is a common sight. 

The works most popular are Darwin’s ‘‘Origin of 
Species,” Fisher’s “Universal History,” Grnthe’s ‘ Faust,” 
the “Encyclopcedia Britannica,” Victor Hugo’s “Les 
Miserables.” Among educated Japanese, Byron and 
Tennyson are the most popular. Works on architecture, 
chemistry electricity, magnetism, engineering, me¬ 
chanics, manufacturing and industrial arts, metallurgy, 
and mining, together with dictionaries, and ency- 
clopoedias have the largest demand. 

That the Japanese student is eager to be at home 


* Taken from Clement’s Hand-book of Japan. 
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with the latest investigations in science is manifest 
from the avidity with which he secures for himself new 
publications on scientific subjects. The books he values 
most are Newcomb and Holden’s popular treatise on 
astronomy. 

The best books in medicine arc those written by 
German authors ; in political economy, French works 
have the preference Taine’s "English Literature’^ 
heads the list in works of that class, and is used as a 
text book in several Higher class institutions. Of the 
Philosophical works appreciated those of Herbert 

I 

Spencer have the first place. 

“Fifty years ago,” says Mr. Clement, “a foreign book 
had to be smuggled into Japan and studied secretly ; 
and many an earnest scholar paid with his life the 
penalty for desiring a broad education through books. 
Fifty years ago, Dutch books were about the only 
ones, except Chinese, that got into the empire even by 
smuggling* New information is now eagerly sought 
from all quarters of the globe; and books in many 
languages are readable by the Japanese." 

A nation’s language is "born and not made”. It 
is the natural outcome of the changes—intellectual, 
moral, social, political, and aesthetic, that the people 
speaking it, undergo. Apparently foolish, though in¬ 
teresting, therefore, is the attempt of legislation to 
make changes and reforms in a language ; and Japan 
is making such an attempt ; and it remains to be seen 
how far she may be successful. The Imperial Diet has 
created a fund for "linguistic commission,” which has 
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had several sittings, and has come to certain momentous 
decisions, one of which is, that a “phonographic script’^ 
is to be employed ; but the much discussed question, 
whether it shall be common Japanese syllabic cha¬ 
racters, or Roman letters, is still on the docket". It is 
also proposed to reduce the number of Chinese ideo¬ 
graphs in common use. Moreover the differences be* 
tween the written and the spoken language, are to be 
abolished ; and the formal epistolary style is to be re¬ 
formed. It has also been decided that the whole system 
of Japanese etymology must be carefully revised. 
Even the problem of local dialects is to be attacked, 
and a standard dialect fixed. The commission is not 
afflicted with trepidity, but is proceeding with the 
utmost courage to attack the most difficult problems. 
It is composed of some of the most practical as well as 
the most scholarly men of the empire, and its work 
will be watched with the deepest interest, both at 
home and abroad. And the great changes already 
effected in the Japanese language, are some warrant for 
believing that this commission will achieve a measure 
of success." “The Dial,” Chicago. 

But the reader must bear in mind that legislative 
enactment, unsupported by the intelligent public, 
through the educational establishments and the press, 
will be of no great effect. The latter we are glad to 
notice has already espoused the cause of such reforms j 
and the time is at hand, when Japan wilt “realize the 
necessity of breaking loose from her thraldom to 
Chinese letters, literature, thought and ideals. 
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CHAFTEB III. 

^Esthetic Japan. 

One of the circumstances that have contributed ta 
Japan^s attaininp; such an important position in the 
world, is her remarkable progress in art ; or as Huish 
puts it : "Japan would never have attracted the extra¬ 
ordinary notice which .she so rapidly did had it not 
been for her art ... Her art manufactures have 
penetrated the length and breadth of the world” The 
words of Mr. Clement are highly commendatory, to the 
country. He .say.s, "That the aistheticddeals crystal¬ 
lized ill the works of the countless generations of 
(Japanese) artists, who for more than a thousand years 
ha>^e held to them firmly as their guiding principles, 
have become so much the intellectual heritage of the 
people as a whole, that it is most natural that the 
foreign observer, noting the aesthetic impress upon 
every thing about him, should look upon the Japanese 
as a nation of aitists. To an extent not knowt> 
elsewhere the Japanese mechanic is indeed an artisan. 
And there is a measure in Percival Lowel’.s assertion, 
that there are 'no mechanical arts in Japan, simply all 
such have been raised to the position of fine arts.*^ 
From the Japanese point of view, however, difrerence.s 
in degree of artistic perception, are as pronounced 
among the Japanese as among other peoples.” 

“The art of Japan is of Chinese origin.” From 
China she has imbibed Iter aesthetic notions, the chief 
development of which is traceable to Budhistic infiu> 
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ences. The Budhist priests of old were great artists, 
and until the installation of Shinto, in the present 
reign, as the state religion, Kudhism did much towards 
the promotion of the arts. 

The art in which Japan excels most other countries, 
is painting, the marvels of which may be seen treasured 
up in temples or the walls of her noblemen. The 
distinguishing features of Japanese painting as summed 
up by Mr. Clement in his Hand-book of Japan are — 

“I. Excellence of composition. 

2. Subtlety and beauty of line. 

3. Remarkable cojnmand of the brush, and direct¬ 
ness of method in its use. 

4. Simplicity of treatment and rigid exclusion 
of non-essentials. 

5. Absence of chiaro.scuro, and the emplovment 
of uotan, or contrast between light and dark. 

6. Skilful generalization of forms. 

7. Poetical conception. 

8. High development of the sense of harmony 
in colour.” . 

Some of the other arts in which the Japanese excel, 
are calligraphy, chromoxylography, or colour printing 
from engraved woodblocks, glyptic art, or that of 
carving on stone, pottery, metal working, enamelling, 
embroidery, and lacquering. 

The metal workers of Japan are famous as skilful 
in ‘'compounding numerous alloys, inlaying one metal 
upon another, in clever manipulation of refractory 
materials such as wrought iron of exceeding toughness. 
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which they nevertheless carve and chase almost as 
though it were wax, in casting in bronze and iron the 
cireperdue especially manufacturing armour both oflTen- 
sive (such as swords and spears) and defensive (such as 
helmets and coats of mail).” The swords of Toledo, 
and Damascus are of world-wide reputation, but they 
arc not ht to hold a candle to those made in Japan. 

In pottery the Japanese show as much genius as in 
painting ; and the principles which have been enumer¬ 
ated as applicable to this art will he found “carefully 
embodied in the fabrication and ornamentation of 
keramic wares, the variety of which is'endles.s. The 
wares are known generaU} by the names of the provinces 
where they are made. Occasionally the name of a 
particular locality is used, as for instance, that of Seto 
in Owari.’’ It was here that Shirozaemon known as 
the ‘Father of pottery” plied his trade in the 13th 
cen j.ry, and so perfect and excellent were the 
“products of his kiln,” that Seto mono or Seto-ware 
was the general name in Japan for all kcramic produc¬ 
tions, quite as in English we use the term “China” 
for all kinds of porcelain wherever made. 

In the manufacture of his wares the Japanese potter 
cannot now follow’ his own tastes as in days of yore. 
He has at present mote or less to work under orders 
and thereby in many cases, to “degrade his art.” His 
position is well described by Huish, who says : “The 
wealthy ‘red hairs’ who came to him from the West 
could see no beauties in the objects which had given 
the greatest pleasure to the men of refinement of his 


10 
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own country; and in order that the potter might 
participate in the overflow of dollars with which the 
foreigners were blessed, he was obliged to put aside 
those principles which he and his father before him, 
had looked upon as the fundamental ones of his craft, 
and produce wares totally at variance with his precon¬ 
ceived ideas of the right.” 

The works of Japanese sculpture, like those of 
painting, have a great deal of the poetical element in it. 
The sculptor as well as the painter, "represents the souls 
of things, rather than their visible forms.” The most 
remarkable works of sculpture are the figures in wood 
or bronze preserved in temples. The masks used in 
the No dances are not much the less nicer in their 
workmanship. 

In the art of lacquering the Japanese come foremost. 
The lac is a varnish made from the sap of a tree of 
the sutnoc (Rhus) family. It is applied in thin layers 
on a "carefully prepared ground usually of wood, and 
being dried in a moist oven or steam chest, is carefully 
rubbed dov< n and polished." There is a repetition of 
the process with each layer. "Various substances, 
metallic and other, are mixed with the lac, or applied 
to its surface before it is dried, and it may be carved 
and inlaid in different ways. 

1 he Japanese music is not much appreciated by the 

% 

occidentals. To them, it is in a "minor key, abounding 
in discords,” and based on a different scale. To the 
Japanese, music goes hand in hand with poetry and 
dancing, so that none of these can be w'ell treated 
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separately. Captain Brinkley who is an authority on the 

point tells us : “There is no Japanese music that will 

not serve as accompaniment for the Japanese stanza, 

and the stanza in turn, adapts itself perfectly to the 

fashion of the Japaue.se dance. The law of the Unities 

seems to have prescribed that the cadence of the 

stanza should melt into the lilt of the song, and that 

the measure of the song should be worked out ^‘by the 

woven paces, and waving hands, of the dance. The 

affinity between them is so close that it is difficult to 

* 

tell where one begins and the other ends.” 

Japanese poetry differs from the poetry of the 
European or the American. '*It is a form of word- 
painting in brief lyrics, and it is primarily an expres¬ 
sion of emotion. The odes are verbal melodies, and 
cannot be either transposed or translated.” 

A Japanese dancing being chiefly numetic has very 
little attraction for an inhabitant of the West. “The 
mechanics of the dance,” says Brenkly, ‘'are as nothing 
to the Japanese spectator compared with the music of 
its motion, and he interprets the staccafs, and les;ato of 
its passages with discrimination amounting almost to 
instinct. In exceptional cases the foreigner’s perception 
may be similarly subtle, but he must generally be 
unable to apprehend the esoterics of the dance, he is 
like one watching a drama where an unknown plot is 
acted in an unintelligible language.” 

“An art essentially Japanese is that of flower- 
arrangement.” The art originated in the “necessity of 
making fitting disposition of the flowers” brought to 
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decorate the tea-room. It is poetry composed not 
with words, but with flowers, showing the arranger’s 
nice perception of order and beauty } and there are 
at present several schools to teach it. 

We deem it necessary to close this chapter with a 
quotation from Mr. Clement. 

“Japan,” he says, “is in truth a shining example of 
the essential unity of all the arts, and illustrates admir¬ 
ably the truth of the old saying, Natura attis magisier 
(Nature the mistress of art). * * * • » 

Modern Japan, whether rightly or wrongly, is becoming 
tired of being praised for aesthetic excellence, and is 
more anxious to be appraised and appreciated for its 
material, social, commercial and political progress. To 
the cultivated Japanese, who regard art as the highest 
outcome, and flowering to civilization, this tendency 
is not encouraging. And as to the future of Japanese 
art, its perpetuation must come from excluding rather 
than attempting to amalgamate Western ideas. In 
the impressive vvords of Okakura, the welcome will be 
‘victory from within, or a mighty death without.’ ” 



JAPAN AS A POWER. HER ROLE IN 

THE FUTURE. 


CHAFTEB 1. 

JAPAN AS A POWER IN ITSELF. . 

None can deny that the Japanese are now acknow¬ 
ledged as one of the most powerful nations in the world. 
Their victory over the Chinese, the importance accord¬ 
ed them by the English vvhen abandoning their time- 
honoured policy of isolation, these latter sought Japan's 
friendship by entering into the Anglo Japanese alliance, 
and lastly the total overthrow of the vast Russian 
armada and legions armed against her, are clear indi¬ 
cations of the wonderful strength of the Japanese. 
And as the reader will naturally feel a curiosity to 
know something of their polemic ability, and military 
resources, we proceed to enlighten him on these points. 

The army and the navy are organized and sus¬ 
tained by conscription, or forcible enrolment of soldiers, 
a system like what is in vogue in Germany. All 
Japanese subjects from 17 to 4.0 years of age, are 
“liable to conscription." The period of service is thus 
divided : “(i) Active service with the colours for three 
years in the army, and four years in the navy by those 
who have attained the full age of 20 years; so that 
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those that are between 17 a?)d 20 are apparently 
exempt, except in time of war or other emergency. 
(2) First Reserve term of four years in the army, and 
three years in the navy, by such as have served with 
their colours; (3) Second Reserve term of 5 years, by 
those who have completed their service in the First 
Reserve; and (4) Service in the Territorial Army for 
the remaining years by those who have completed the 
preceding terms. But the last three services are only 
nominal, as the First and Second Reserves, and the 
Territorial Army are ordinarily called out for drill once 
a year, and are mobilized in order in time of war or of 
emergency. Therefore the actual service in barracks, 
is generally only three years.” 

The system of conscription carried on strictly and 
thoroughly would raise more than 200,000 young sol¬ 
diers annually j but as this number far exceeds what 
the state may require in times of peace ‘ there is a 
sweeping system of exemption,” according to which 
''physical conditions, educational courses, individual 
and family necessities, official duties, business require¬ 
ments &c. ’ arc taken into account. But it often happens 
that even after such exclusion, the number enrolled 
may be too large, and then the selection is made by 
casting lots. Those who are finally enlisted are taken 
into the different lines of service according to their 
physical constitution, "former occupations and attain¬ 
ments.” Young men living in maritime or insular dis¬ 
tricts,” are generally selected for the navy. "The 
term of active service, says Mr. Clement, is computed 
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from Dec. ist of each year ; so that the days imme¬ 
diately preceding or following that day, are busy ones 
for those who are either giving new conscripts a fine 
send-off or welcoming home those whose terms have 
expired.” 

“Japan is divided, for military purposes, into seven 
districts, and each of these is occupied by a division.” 
The head quarters of these districts are at Tokyo, 
Sendai Nagoya, Osaka, Heroshuna, Keemamoto and 
Sapporo. The Imperial Guard has its head quarters 
at Tokyo. It i.s a showy body consisting of “a picked 
corps”, with red bands round their caps. The other 
soldiers wear caps with yellow bands round them. In 
times of war the standing army numbers 500,000. 
but in times of peace, it is 200,000. The Japanese 
soldier is noted for his courage and power of endurance; 
and the battles he fought in China, side by side with 
the troops of Europe and America, showed his worth. 
The army of Japan has been called “The most formi¬ 
dable mobile land force in the Far East, in the whole 
of Asia” and, “the best army in the world, for its size.” 

Japan has followed the West in grading and 
designating her military officers. Here is a table 
showing the Establishment of officers in the Japanese 
army. 


OflSicers. 

Field marshals 
Full generals ... 
Lieutenant Generals 
Major Generals 




• • • 


4 • • 


Their present numbers. 

2 

3 

21 
48 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 
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Officers. Their present nnmbers. 


Colonels ... 0 

Lieutenant-Colonels ... ... ... ii8 

Majors ... ... ... •• 481 

Captains ... ... ... ... 1397 

Lieutenants ... ... ... ... 1500 

Second Lieutenants ... ... ... 1302 


The guns for artillery service are now made in 
Osaka ; but formerly they were imported from abroad. 
There is an excellent arsenal in one of the districts of 
Tokyo The Murata rifle and superseding it, the 
'‘30th year*' rifle, both Japanese inventions are manu¬ 
factured here. The arsenal is also "turning out ammu¬ 
nition at the ordinary rate of a million rounds a day.” 

The Emperor is of course acknowledged as the 
supreme commander of the army, though he is not 
expected ever to take the field. But one of the 
Imperial princes will often act as commander-in chief. 
Under the Emperor come the minister of war, the 
actual commander-in-chief, the chief of staff, and the 
officers mentioned in the preceding table. There are 
many military and naval schools in Japan where the 
training is of a superior order. 

The insular position of Japan makes its naval 
arrangements almost essential to its very existence > 
and the Japanese have all along understood this. Even 
before the Chinese war the navy was efficiently 
organized, and it afterwards showed its strength in the 
battles of the "Yalu and Wei-hai-wei (18^4, 1895). 
After the war with China, Japan has paid much greater 
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attention to the expansion of her power in the seas. 
“The coast of the empire is divided into Jlive districts 
each with a fort which is a first class naval station. 
The navy at present consists of men-of-war or battle¬ 
ships, cruisers, ships to defend the coast, gun-boats, 
torpedo boats, torpedo catchers and despatch ships. Of 
the hrst four kinds, there are two or three classes in 
each ; and of battle-ships tliere are four first cla.ss ones 
more than 15,000 tons each. The Emperor is nominally 
in supreme command of the navy, and after him come 

a 

the Minister of the Navy, the actual Commander-in- 
Chief, the chief of staff, the admirals &c.” 

The following quoted from the ‘ Japan mail" shows 
the steady increase of the Japanese Navy, from 1894 
to 1901. 


Tears. 


Total Tonnage. 

“1894 

t • • 

57,900 

1896 

• • • 

79.C00 

189; 

• 1 • 

100,000 

1898 


i34,oco 

1899 

•«« 

154,000 

1500 

• • * 

204,000 

1901 

• • • 

232,000” 


It is evident that Japan will not rest content with 
this. She mu^t increase the strength of jjer Navy, 
in order to maintain an equal footing with the other 
powers ; and ships she can never be in want of, for any 
number of them can be made, or purchased. But it is 
not easy to get “men to man them.” After the restora¬ 
tion, any number of recruits were obtainable for the 
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army, as was natural in a country where a military 
feudalism had existed for centuries. The navy how¬ 
ever could not be so easily supplied, maritime enterprise 
having been effectually checked under the Tokugawa 
rule. Difficulties about seamen may now be said to 
have been overcome. But that is not true of officers.” 
But this difficulty too has been somewhat removed. In 
1895, the number of Officers and men actually serving 
was 14,463, but in 1900, the number rose to 28,308 ; 
though it is still rather hard to get officers for the lower 
ranks—those of midshipmen and Lieutenants. There is 
only one college for training up these officers, where 
ho more than 600 cadets can be accommodated, But 
it is not for Japan to be at a stand-still in this. More 
colleges of the nature are sure to be opened scon ■, and 
arrangement!*, we hope, will be made for the prelimi¬ 
nary education of candidates for naval service in the 
Middle schools. 

With regard to the Japanese, Mr. Arthur Diosy, 
notices two or three points in the “New Far East.” 

“Nelson’s own plan,” he says “as valid now as it 
was in his own time, has been carried out in the type 
of vessels built for the Japanese fleet. The main idea 
prevailing in their selection, is the defence of the 
national interests, by offensive operations against the 
enemy’s fleets, but at no very great distance from the 
base of operations at home.” The Japanese warships 
therefore having no long voyages to make, do not 
require space for a large “storage of coals and other 
supplies” and so they can hold more guns and ammu- 
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nition; or they can be built smaller and "handier.” 
“It is in this way that the warships of Japan are the 
swiftest of all fighting ships afloat.” 

The second point noticed by Mr. Diosy is that 
Japan "stands in the foremost rank as a naval power.” 
The number and strength of her ships, the uncommon 
courage, and surpassing skill of her officers and 
sea-men, the excellent organization of her navy, and 
her "well-equipped dockyards and arsenals,’' have 
secured for her this enviable po.sition. 

The third point is what Diosy calls the “Blue- 
jacket Spirit” of the Japanese. They seem as if born 
for the sea. The spirit of the mariner "shines forth 
in every word and deed of the officer, the sailor and 
the marine” ; and any foreign power that .should venture 
to attack Japan in her own water.s, would be strangely 
surprized. 

We cannot do better here than quote Diosy's "para¬ 
graph of summary” which is, as follows :— 

"Japan pos.sesses all the elements of Sea-power: 
swift, pow'crful ships, adapted to the w'ork they are in¬ 
tended for, numerous good harbours, excellent coal in 
abundance, capital facilities for the repair of her vessels, 
and the necessary plant, constantly augmented and 
improved, for building new ones. Her naval organi¬ 
zation is wise and efficient, her administrative services 
are thorough and honest ; her naval officers are gallant, 
dashing, and scientifically trained ; and the armament 
they control, is of the latest and best pattern. Strong 
in ships, strong in guns, Japan is stronger still in the 
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factor without which ships and guns are useless—” the 
Man behind the Gun." 

The power of Japan has become very great, since 
she signally defeated China, and she instead of being 
now .an Asiatic power as before, has grown into a 
world-power. Her being admitted into the comity of 
nations, proves this. Japan w'as formerly "the Japan 
of the Japane.se,” then it became "the Japan of Asia”; 
but now it is ‘ the Japan of the World.” Who could 
withhold the last epithet from the island "after her 
successes in the second war with China arising out of 
Boxer troubles.” The Japanese are no longer a nation 
isolated, and living to themselves. They have outstepped 
the narrow bounds of old and are now a nation among 
the powerful nations of the world ; and the complete 
strength of their country as a world-power was 
manifest from the Anglo Japanese Alliance 101902. 
"This is the greatest political event so far as concerns 
directly the future of the Orient, and indirectly the 
affairs of the Occident." The event caused profound 
surprise without, and great rejoicing within. That 
England so proud of her position would enter into a 
convention with this i.sland in the distant pacific was 
a surprise to the other European powers; and the 
Japanese had good reasons to regard this friendly 
alliance with joy. “It was the occasion of numerous 
feasts, even in provincial localities, where more or 
less profuse self-gratulation was the order of the 
day." 

There had for some time been a “practical co-opera- 
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tion” between Great Britain and Japan. They had 
been virtually "allies for some time,’^ but in 1902 they 
became “allies in name.” The spirit of friendship had 
existed before, the alliance was oaly a formal announce' 
ment of this spirit, and a ^‘public acknowledgment” of 
mutual sympathy, and similar aims in policy in the 
Far East. This alliance therefore was not artificial or 
compulsory but natural, spontaneous and voluntary. 
"It is the combination of two of the greatest naval 
powers, as well as two great military powers, of the 
world.” A well-known Japanese—an eminent statc.s- 
man thus speaks of it “There is no power or combi¬ 
nation of powers that could make head against this 
union in the Far Ea.st ; the attempt would be like 
spitting at a tiger.” In Mr. Clement’s opinion, the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance promises peace in the East, 
and just dealings with China and Korea. 

The reader may here ask how it was that Great 
Britain “has abandoned, and broken to pieces, her tradi¬ 
tional policy of‘splendid isolation’”} and the answer we 
have for him, is that the perilous state of things in the 
Far East with every prospect of a Russian invasion in¬ 
duced her to deviate from her old track. But there may 
be another question — why did Great Britain show such 
a preference for Japan in particular^ The answer we 
have not far to seek. The rapid growth of Japan in 
power, the transitions through which she gloriously 
passed, each transition being from a. lower to a higher 
state, and .speaking volumes in her favour, the heroism 
she displayed in her wars with China, and her military 
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and naval strength, were special attractions to Britain. 
And indeed she has reasons to be proud of the alliance, 
and proud and exulted she is, to be “on the same lotus- 
blossom” with Great Britain. “For is it not a matter of 
great exultation for this little island-empire of the 
Orient,^’ which only fifty years ago commenced taking 
part in the affairs of the world without, was only thirty 
years ago freed from the restraints of feudalism, has 
for only a little more than a decade appreciated the 
blessings of a constitution and parliamentary govern¬ 
ment, and has been only a few years in the comity of 
nations, to be recognised as the “political partner” of 
that Immense island-empire, which stretches in all 
directions, and encircles the globe with the drum-beat 
of her garrisons,—the huge empire on whose posses¬ 
sions, the sun never sets ! 

“This recognition of the status of New Japan 
entails on her fresh responsibilities. She is called 
upon to “continue steadfast in the paths of progress, 
along which she has been moving so rapidly.” She 
has not only to keep up her military, naval, political 
and commercial prestige ; but also to improve her 
moral tone. Libertinism, prostitution, dishonesty and 
other vices must be done away with. 

The alliance has been in one way a god-send 
to the Christian Missionaries in the Asiatic regions 
washed by the Pacific. Now that the “prime objects 
of this alliance are the independence of Korea and the 
integrity of the Chinese Empire and the prime effect 
of the alliance is peace in the Orient, •• Russian 
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aggressions in China and Korea will be^ already have 
been, considerably checked, and that Anglo-Saxon and 
Japanese influences will be paramount in those 
countries. And all this means that Christian Mission¬ 
ary work will be practically unhindered unless it be 
by local and spasmodic prejudice; and that the Word 
will have freer cause, and be glorified. The alliance 
of the first nation of Christendom with a largely 
Christianized nation like Japan, cannot fail to 
Christianize the Far East.” 

The Alliance has been approved by >the Brethern 
of the English on the other hemisphere, as a factor of 
immense good in Eastern politics. The convention, 
before its promulgation, “was shown at Washington,” 
and heartily approved by the United States govern¬ 
ment ; and the Anglo Japanese Alliance was reckoned 
by them as virtually the union between England, Japan, 
and the United States—nay between Europe, Asia, 
America to further the cause not only of trade and 
commerce but of "social, intellectual, moral, and 
religious reforms.” 


CHAFTSB II. 

JAPANESE AS A POWER IN RELATION TO HER 
ENEMIES, OR THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 

In the last chapter we said a good deal about the 
internal strength of Japan, her military and naval 
resources, and alluded also to the Anglo'Japanese 
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Alliance, which has greatly increased her power, in¬ 
fluence, aud prestige. Her past history shows how 
victoriously she drew her sword in vindication of her 
rights ; how she valiantly fought against China, and 
how finally she gave the Czar the “cudgelling” he will 
never forget. Her victory fh the late Russian war is 
the brightest gem in her tiarra, and it is our object in 
this chapter to place before the reader a succint account 
of her war, the resiflts of which were carefully watched 
by the East and the West alike. 

The position of Russia in the East has been long 
suspicious, or even more than that. It has been aggres¬ 
sive. Not content with the success that had attended 
her arms in Western and Central Asia,she thrust herself 
into the Eastern regions bordering on the Pacific ; and 
here her interests crossed those of Japan in particular, 
and a war between the two countries became inevitable. 
Japan tried much to avert the conflict, but as it was 
of Russia’s seeking, she courted it, and gloated much 
on her imaginary .success ; and in this spirit she in 
iS95,with France and Germany at hei back, perempto¬ 
rily required Japan to give up the Liaotong Peninsula 
of which Port Arthur was then the most important port 
and which after her successful w'ar with the Chinese 
had been ceded to her by the treaty of Shimonoseki. 
The plea advanced was “that any holding of 
Manchurian territory by Japan would constitute 

a mensu:e to the peace of Asia.” The Japanese 

« 

Empire ‘'exhausted by her first foreign war under the 
new regitne, was in no position to offer any opposition 
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to three 'of the world’s greatest powers,” Russia, 
France, and Germany; and Great Britain and the 
United States taking no interest in the matter kept 
silent. So Japan had no other course to adopt than 
to part with the Liaotung Peninsula, on the acceptance 
of a “monetary consideration." 

This was not immediately followed, indeed, by a 
war; but It excited the peopj^e in a great degree. They 
felt themselves greatly insulted-and injured ; and 

though the government succeeded in keeping them in 

% 

check, still the fire that burnt within them could not be 
smothered. They longed to take revenge and it was 
definitely and positively known that a war with Russia 
was inevitable in the not distant future ; and calmly 
and carefully the Japanese went to woik to prepare 
themselves for this conflict.” During the "Boxer trou¬ 
bles," however, the troops of J.ipan fought in conjunction 
with those of Russia, France, Germany, Britain, and 
the*tJnited Slates, and the Japanese seemed to forget 
' for the time their rancour against the first of the 
European powers. But events soon happened to destroy 
this apparent harmony and to produce in the minds 
of the Japanese the conviction that the Russians were 
their sworn enemies, watching for any and every oppor¬ 
tunity for snubbing them. 

Russia had taken from China the base of that very 
territory which she (Russia) had forced Japan to give 
up ; she had also got China’s permission “to extend the 
Siberian Railway through Manchuria to Port Arthur, 
and Dalny and thus obtain an outlet to the Pacific.” 

II 
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But what alarmed Japan most was the marching 
of Russian hordes into Manchuria, the fortifying of 
Port Arthur, and building up of Dalny, “the great fiat 
city”—sure indications of Russia’s determination not to 
let Manchuria “slip out of her control." 

This w'as not all. Russia locked with avidity towards 
Korea. And Captain Brinkley in “The Outlook’’ 
thus summarises the state of things :—“Japan watched 
all these things with profound anxiety. If there were 
any reality in the dangers which Russia, France, and 
Germany had declared to be incidental to Japanese 
occupation of part of Manchuria, the same dangers must 
be doubly incidental to Russian occupation of the 
whole of Manchuria; the independence of Korea would 
become illusary .. ; an obstacle would be created to 
the permanent peace of the East.” 

Russia is supposed to have intended her possession 
of Manchuria as the stepping stone to her possession 
of Korea, and then of Japan ; and if Japan had failed 
to anticipate her, the fate of the Island would have 
been sealed. But fortunately for Japan she understood 
her enemy’s tricks. 

At first she tried to evade a war, and to resist the 
Russian encroachments by ‘ peaceable measures.” At 
the first negotiation Russia promised the evacuation 
of Manchuria, and the restoration to China the “admi¬ 
nistration” of the three Provinces, on the dates specified 
in a convention with China signed April 8th, 1902 i 
according to this she agreed to withdraw her troops 
from Manchuria, and entirely resign her control thereof 
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within one year.” But when the time for the fulfilment 
of these conditions came, she stept back. Japan and 
Great Britain and the United States which had now 
come forward to help her remonstrated with Russia, 
but their remonstrances were of no effect. At length 
Japan suggested that Russia should ''open up negotia¬ 
tions concerning their rights in the Far East and 
Russia agreed to this. But Russian troops had, in the 
meantime, been on the move to the “scene of action.” 
This did not, as Clement says, necessarily mean that 
Russia was preparing for actual war ; but that her 
intention was to overawe “little Japan” into yielding to 
her wishes. 

Japan had now two alternatives before her, either 
to fight, or let Russia efface her from the surface of the 
globe ; and she chose the former. On February 5th, 
1904 “the Japanese government, having exhausted with¬ 
out effect every means of conciliation, and finding that 
their just representations, and moderate and unselfish 
proposals in the interest of a firm and lasting peace in 
the extreme East, were not receiving the consideration 
which was their due,” formally informed Russia that 
as they found her deaf to their just repres8ntation.s, 
they “would sever their diplomatic relations vvith the 
Imperial Russian Government, and reserve to them¬ 
selves the right to take such independent action as they 
might deem best.” This was virtually a declaration 
of war. 

The first blow was given by Admiral Togo on 
February 8th, at about midnight. Six torpedo-boats 
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caused great damage to the Russian fleet off Port 
Arthur. The next day the Japanese fleet, under Ad¬ 
miral Urin defeated two cruisers of the enemy *'in the 
harbour of Chemulpo, Koreaand thus in a short time 
—we may say, a few hours, Japan asserted her supe¬ 
riority in the seas, and marched troops for Seoul. 

On February 23rd a friendly alliance was made be¬ 
tween Japan and Korea. The deed was drawn up and 
signed at Seoul. It was thus worded : — 

“Article I.—For the purpose of maintaining a per¬ 
manent and solid friendship between Japan and Korea, 
and firmly establishing peace in the Far East, the Im¬ 
perial Government of Korea shall place full confidence 
in the Imperial Government of Japan, and adopt the 
advice of the latter in regard to improvements in 
administration. 

“Article II.—The Imperial Government of Japan 
shall in a spirit of firm friendship, insure the safety and 
repose of the Imperial House of Korea. 

“Article III.—The Imperial Government of Japan 
definitely guarantees the independence and territorial 
integrity of the Korean Empire. 

“Article IV. In case the welfare of the Imperial 
House of Korea, or the territorial integrity of Korea 
he endangered by aggression of a third power, or inter¬ 
nal disturbances, the Imperial Government of Japan 
shall immediately take such necessary measures as the 
circumstances require; and in such cases the Imperial 
Government of Korea shall give full facilities to pro¬ 
mote the action of the Imperial Japanese Government. 
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“The Imperial Government of Japan may, for the 
attainment of the abovementioned object, occupy, 
when the circumstances require it, such places as may 
be necessary from strategical points of view. 

“Art. V. The Governments of the two countries 
shall not in future, without mutual consent, conclude 
with a third Power such an arrangement as may be 
contrary to the principle of the present Protocal.'’ 

“Article VI.—Details in connection with the present 
Protocal shall be arranged as the circumstances may 
require between the Representative of Japan, and the 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs of Korea.” 

On the 23rd at night, the Japanese after a hard 
contest, succeeded in blocking up the mouth of the 
harbour of Port Arthur, and shutting up there the 
Russian fleet for a long time. This enabled Japan to 

land troops without molestation at several points on 
the coast of Manchuria. 

Let us see what the Japanese land army was doing. 
The First Army was led by General Kuroki across 
Korea. It crossed the Yalu river giving a well forti¬ 
fied Russian army the slip. The Second Army was 
led bv General Oku to Nanshan and it taking posses¬ 
sion of Dalny succeeded in cutting “all connections 

between the Russians in Port Arthur and their main 

« 

force under General Kuropatkin. The Third Army 
under General Nodzu soon joined the First Army and 
proceeded northward in spite of an opposition. 

When the Russians in Port Arthur were shut out 
from all communication with the rest of their country- 
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men,another Japanese army was led by General Ncgi to 
beseige the harbour. Attempts were made by the enemy 
to relieve Port Arthur; but they proved futile, the 
army proceeding for the purpose of being defeated in 
the bloody battles of Tellisu and Kaiping. 

When these things were going on the Imperial Diet 
"unanimously voted the Govern ment’^ proposal to 
raise from various sources a special war-lund of 
^76,coo.ooo yen. There was among the Japanese,none 
that did not contribute something to the carrying on of 
the war. The women too were prompt to raise from 
among themselves sums for the Fund. Besides all that, 
on the 31st of the month, the Japanese in a grand 
meeting held to celebrate the 50th anniversary of their 
country’s treaty with the United States through Com¬ 
modore Perry, resolved to raise a fund for the families 
of those Japanese soldiers and sailors who had been 
killed in the war. Some 60,000 yen, subsequently in ■ 
.creased to 100,000. was raised by subscription. 

We now return to the war. On April 13th the 
Russian flag-ship “Petropavlovsk” was sunk with all her 
passengers and crew. But in May the Japanese had the 
reverse. Two of their well-manned vessels, “Hatsuse” 
and “Yoshino” were sunk by the enemy. 

In April the Vladivostok squadron made occasional 
sorties "towards the Korean Straits to create a diver¬ 
sion in favour of Port Arthur, and sunk the "Hitachi 
Maru” with a large force in it. In July the Squadron 
successfully ravaged the east coast of Japan, and pre¬ 
sented itself at the entrance of Tokyo Bay. But the 
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Squadron sustained a defeat from the hands of Admiral 
Kamimura. One of its ships, the Purik, was sunk. 

The enemy cooped up in the harbour of Port 
Arthur, made a sortie on August loth with the inten¬ 
tion of escaping to Vladivostolc. but Admiral Togo 
gave them a total defeat. Some of the Russian vessels 
were driven back to seek shelter in the harbour, others 
severely damaged escaped into neutral ports. One of 
the most strongly manned ships, Novig, was overtaken 
and sunk. 

The last week of August should long remain in the 
memory of the belligerent powers. It was now that 
the battle of Liaoyang, one of the most hard contested 
battles recorded in history, took place. It was attended 
with the greatest display of courage on both sides, and 
the numbers of the dead and the wounded were very 
great. Clement says “that it was only by the most 
tremendous exertions that General Kuropalkin was 
enabled to save his army from having its retreat cut off 
by the flanking movement of Kuroki, while Noku and 
Nodzu were pounding away fiom other directions. 

“The attempt of Kuropatkin to retrieve his fortunes 
by advancing with heavy reinforcements to retake 
Liaoyang met with another disastrous defeat in the 

battle of the Shaho River, October 10—15. After 
that the two armies practically went into Winter quar¬ 
ters and engaged in nothing more than skirmishes until 
January 1905, when Mitschenko's cavalry made an 
unsuccessful raid on Newchong and Zinkow, and 
Kuropatkin’s army, apparently urged on by the poli* 
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tical exigencies caused by discontent at home attempt* 
ed a flanking movement on Liaoyang, but was repulsed 
in the battle of HeikentaL” 

Port Arthur was just watched by the Japanese as 
before, and exit from and entrance to it were barred. 
The attack was made from the sea and the land side, 
but the Russians stubbornly resisted it. Success, how¬ 
ever, attended the persisted efforts of the besiegers. 
They took one strong position after another. After a 
month the 203 Metre Hill fell into their hands ; and 
thus they got the command of the ^'inner harbour.” 
And the Russian Men-of War were so decidedly dis- 
comfitted that the greater portion of the Japanese fleet 
had leisure to withdraw from the blockading position in 
order to watch the course of the Baltic fleet, advancing 
in grand array vauntingly gloating on the total over¬ 
throw of Japan, which however had in the meantime 
learnt of its approach, and been making every prepara 
tion to give it as warm a reception as possible. 

The Russians in Port Arthur still held out, and the 
Japanese thought they might under the then apparent 
circumstances continue doing so for a month. Great 
was their surprise therefore when on January ist 1905 
they heard that General Stoessel of the Rusians had 
opened negotiations with their General Nogi “concerning 
surrender,” and great also were the rejoicings succeeding 
this announcement. The question that troubled many 
was how the garrison thus surrendering themselves were 
to be treated ; and the brave islanders in their admira¬ 
tion of the noble defence the enemy had made, decided 
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that the besieged should be dealt with in a truly Chival¬ 
rous spirit, and permitted a safe exit. 

We now pass to the banks of the Shaho River, 
where the two hostile armies stationed themselves in 
front of each other, apparently in anticipation of another 
battle ; and this battle soon took place. "Some of the 
earlier operations were only feints to disguise the real 
purposes. But on February 24th the Japanese cap¬ 
tured Ching-ho-cheng after two days’ hard fighting. 
This was the real beginning of a hard struggle that 
went on unremittingly for about three weeks. In a few 
days, the Japanese succeeded in compelling the enemy 
to beat a hasty retreat in great fear and confusion ; 
and after a hot pursuit they succeeded in occupying 
Fushan, Mukden, Tiehling, Kalyuan and Changtu. The 
battles fought are known as those of Mukden, and their 
results were so decisive, that Manchuria- for several 
months remained comparatively tranquil. 

In the meantime the Baltic fleet had been leisurely 
advancing, in the hope of utterly annihilating Japan, 
or laying her prostrate at the Czar’s feet, and regardless 
of international law enjoying the hospitality of neutral 
waters, especially those of Madagascar and Annam, 
against which Japan backed by Britain and the United 
States protested in vain. The Japanese fleet under 
Togo took up a vigilant position between Japan and 
Korea ; and at length the Russian Armada was seen 
advancing boldly through Paushima channel to Vladi¬ 
vostok. May 2yth and 28th were the "red-letter dates 
of the great naval battle” that followed, and which 
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ended in the total overthrow of the Russians. The 
loss on their side was inrjmense, while that on the other- 
side was but slight. This battle, designated as 
the Battle of the Sea of Japan was one of the most 
decisive battles in the annals of history. Japan’s fate 
would have been sealed had she been worsted in the 
conflict. 

But providence ruled it otherwise. The Russian 
fleet was completel}' annihilated ; and Russia grown 
wise by her reverses was disposed at last to listen to 
the tactful intervention of President Roosevelt. It 
was settled that Commissioners appointed by both 
the powers to expedite peace should meet in some 
suitable place in the United States about August 1st. 
Baron Komura, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Mr. Takapira, Minister to the United States repre¬ 
sented Japan ; and Count Sergius Wette, President 
of the Imperial Committee of Ministers, and Baron 

Rosen, Minister to the United States, represented 

^ _ 

Russia. They met at Portsmouth, N. H. on August 
9th ; and the Japanese laid the following twelve articles 
for Russia’s consideration :— 

1. That Russia recognize Japan's superiority in 
Korea. 

2. That Russia and Japan both leave Manchuria. 

3. That Japan “restore Chinese sovereignty and 
Civil Government in Manchuria.” 

4. That both powers respect Chinese sovereignty 
in Manchuria, “and the principle of equal commercial 
opportunity there for all nations.” 
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5. That the island of Sakhalin be made over to 
Japan. 

6. "That Russia surrender to Japan all rights 
accruing under Chinese leases of Liaotung Peninsula, 
including Port Arthur, Dalny, and the Blonde and 
Elliott islands.’' 

7. ‘ That Russia surrender to China by arrange¬ 
ment with Japan the branch of the Chinese Eastern 
railway from Harbin to Port Arthur, and Newchwang, 
with retrocession of all privileges under the concession 
of 1898.” 

8. ‘ That the Russian concessions obtained in i8gG 
by which the short route connecting the Trans-Siberia 
and Ussuri railways in northern Manchuria, be given 
to the Chinese Eastern railway. Chinese imperial 
police to be substituted for Russian guards.” 

9. That Russia pay Japan the real war costs. 

10. That Russia surrender to Japan all warships 
internal in far A.siatic wars, 

11. "That Russia strictly limit the naval estab¬ 
lishment kept up by her in the neutral seas of the 
Far East." 

12. That Russia grant to Japan the rights of 
fishing along the "Russian littoral in Siberia.” 

Russia agreed to some of these terms,but she refused 
to comply with the demand made by the Japanese for 
an indemnity ; and there was a declaration of peace 
on August 29th, Japan giving up all demand for 
"indemnification.” She had however all that she 
contended for, except "the maintenance of the terri- 
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torial integrity of China, with the addition of the 
valuable fishing rights along the Siberian coast, and 
the right to establish a consular service throughout 
Eastern Russia," By the peace the two powers bound 
themselves not “to fortify the Russo-Korean frontier, 
nor to erect fortifications on the island of Sakhalin, 
the more valuable portion of which, situated below 
the fiftieth meridian is ceded to Japan. Japan obtains 
the Chinese Eastern railway, and the right to build a 
branch line to Kirin, while the Trans-Manchurian rail¬ 
way is to be used for commercial purposes only, both 
powers maintaining guards along its right of way. 
Korea, Manchuria, and Siberia are opened to trade in 
the most favoured nation basis, and Manchuria is given 
the ‘open door* for all the world to the enter,”— Clement. 

The possession of Port Arthur has made Japan the 
mistress of the land and sea-routes to Peking ; and her 
influence in China is much greater now than before. 
Russia’s position there has been much compromised 
since the termination of the war ; and she has lost the 
diplomatic advantage she possessed in the Chinese 
court formerly. 

In the war, Japan has shown not only her courage, 
strength and intrepidity, but a magnanimous spirit too. 
She has sacrificed her own interests in seeking peace, as 
her giving up all claims for indemnification, except 
what was due to her for having taken care of Russian 
prisoners of war. Many noble qualities did the 
Japanese display during the war which will be ever 
remembered to their credit ; as humanity in the 
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hygienic arrangements they made for their soldiers^ 
the assiduity, calmness, and dignity with which they 
attended to their usual avocations, in spite of the great 
excitement all around. They worked extra to increase 
in this time of need the productive resources of their 
country. So great was their patriotism, so intense was 
the love they bore for their countrymen, that most of 
them worked at night at the “fields or business,” of their 
neighbours, gone to the war. Women too of all ages 
worked hard to prepare the necessary clothing and 
“comfort bags” for those in the front, when their hearts 
were rent with anguish on account of their dear ones 
fighting in the war. 

That all the inhabitants of Japan, native and 
foreign, approved her policy in this war was clearly 
shown in many ways, of which one was the holding of 
a “most significant mass meeting” in Tokyo. Among 
the thousands present were Christian Missionaries-— 
European or American, of all denominatijns—Japanese 
Shintoists, Budhists, and free thinkers, and a small 
number of women, Japanese and foreign. And the 
“Japan Mail” thus gives a summary of the addresses 
given by some of the speakers ;— 

“Mr. Ouchi, the representative of Budhism declared 
that the Japanese do not constitute the Yellow* Peril; 
the Mongols constitute it, and above all the Russians 
who are Mongols. Napoleon has well said that a 

* The imaginary peril that a yellow race should have the sole 
mastery over the East, to the great disadvantage of the other 
races. 
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Russian had a white skin over a yellow heart. Japan 

has a yellow skin over a white heart. The whole 
» 

practice of Russia, her boundless aggressions, her 
despotism and intolerance, mark her as the true Yellow 
Peril of the era.” 

‘‘Mr. Shibata representing Shinto said that the pity 
of Budhism, the charity (love) of Christianity, and the 
pure heart of Shints, arc one and the same thing under 
different names. 

“Dr. Imbric, representative of Christianity, adduced 
as proofs that religion and race have nothing to do 
with the present war : first, the fact that one of the 
belligerents. Japan, has a constitution guaranteeing 
freedom of conscience ; secondly, the meeting now 
assembled where all creeds and all races are united in 
a common cause. He believed that the heart of the 
nation was with them in this matter, and that such an 
assembly might be convened in any part of Japan. 
He believed also that the victory in the war would be 
with Japan for the sake of the principles she re¬ 
presented.’ 

“The follomng resolution was unanimously passed 
by the meeting 

■‘The war now existing between Japan and Russia 
has for its object, on the part of Japan, the security of 
the empire, and the permanent peace of the East. It 
is carried on in the interests of justice, humanity and 
the civilization of the world. With differences between 
races or religions it has nothing whatever to do. We, 
therefore, meeting together without distinction of race 
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or religion, agree that we will endeavour to publish to 
the world, each in a manner accordant with the 
methods observed in the religious body to which he 
belongs, the real purpose of the_ present war as now 
described. VVe also express a most earnest desire for 
the speedy accomplishment of an honourable peace.” 

The above resolution shows that there is no room 
for the so-called “Yellow Peril," Japan was far from 
undertaking the war for self-aggrandisement. She 
may aspire to become the leader and teacher of China, 
Korea and Siam ; but it is not so much, from motives 
of self interest, as from a desire to lead and teach them 
in civilization. She believes that it is her mission to 
be the link of connection between the East and West ; 
and her policy is in accordance with this belief. Japan 
has fought, and will, it is expected, always fight for the 
‘‘equality and fraternity of all races.” “The so-called 
Yellow Peril” says Mr. Clement, “is a myth, a fallacy, 
a delusion ; the reality is to be found in the golden 
oppoitunity to win the o ient for Christ, through 
Japanese leadership.'' 

fl. E. Count Katsura the Prime Mrtiister, speaking 
in the name of the Emperor, has affirmed that ‘‘the 
Yellow Peril is a myth, and that the religious liberty 
guaranteed in the Japanese constitution is to be 
enforced.” He has also emphatically asserted that 
“Japan stands for religious freedom. Japanese states¬ 
men of eminence all positively assert “that Japan’s 
interests in the Far East are identical with those of 
England and the United States > and that she desires 
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to work in harmony with those countries.’^ And it is 
certain that the Japanese enjoy social (ree^om and 
political rights, unknown to the subjects of the Czar. 
Japan allows “intellectual liberty”, wiiile Russia 
jealously represses it. The liberty of public meetings 
and of the Press, is held sacred by Japan, but not by 
Russia. Side by side with Russian barbarity, shown 
in the darkest colours and things like the Siberian 
horrors may be placed the considerate and humane 
administration of law antd justice by Japan. And 
the strongest pqint of contrast between the two 
countries, is in the religious liberty that heathen 
Japan grants, while Russia bitterly persecutes those 
that differ with her in religion. 

The war has indirectly furthered the cause of 
Christianity in Japan. The Japanese heart, greatly 
softened by the sympathy they received from the 
Christian nations, have come to’ think better of their 
religion ; and they are more disposed to listen to it 
preached. The Military authorities went so far as to 
inWte the Youngmen’s Christian Association at Acet- 

ing to extend its work. The Japanese though nominally 
non-Christian, are yet fighting the battle of Christian 
civilization.” The war has been one of the most 

momentous in history, and it has decided the struggle 
between Japan and Russia for superiority in the East. 

We cannot take leave of the Russo Japanese war 
without noticing the keen interest that the people of 
our country took in its progress and results. From the 
educated to the most uneducated, the rich to the poor, 
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the prince in his hall, to the green grocer in his stall, 
the venerable grey-headed gentleman, to the school-boy 
in his teens,—all seized with avidity the dailies to 
catch a sight of the war-telegrams. Nor was this all. 
Wherever two or three met, they talked about the war 
in a way to show that their hearts glowed with sym¬ 
pathy for Japan. Her victories caused them to re¬ 
joice, her defeats made them sad. But the Indian’s 
sympathy for the Japanese did not end here. He volun¬ 
tarily loosened his purse-strings for the relief of families 
afHicted with the death of their breadwinners in the 

I 

war. Subscriptions also were rais d In right earnest 
for the purpose. Our courttrymen gloried in Japan as 
an Asiatic power, and it will not be too much to say 
that, had war-like propensities been strong in them 
they might have availed themselves of every oppor¬ 
tunity to fight side by side with the Japanese, and bled 
profusely for their interests. We end this chapter 
with a sincere wish that Japan may make a right use 
of the advantages she has gained from the war, and 
remember that the final goal has not yet been reached. 

The chief events of the Russo-Japanese War, in 
Chronological order, and a summary of the war:— 

1904. 

Feby. 5th. Diplomatic relations are ended. 

8th, 9th. Japanese naval victories at Port 
Arthur and Chemulpo. 

Qtb. Russians declare war. 
loth. War is declared by Japan. 

?3rd. Tre?ity between Japan and Korea. . . 

12 
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24th. First attempt to block Port Arthur. 

March 13th. Marquis I to goes to Korea, 

27th. Imperial Diet passes the war-budget 
Second attempt to block Fort Arthur. 

April 13th. “Petropovlovsk sunk by the Japanese 

25th. Transport “Kenshiu Maru” sunk by the 
Russians. 

May 1st. Battle of the Yalu River. 

3rd. Third attempt to block Port Arthur. 

15th. “Hatsuse” apd “Yoshino” sunk. 

i6th. The Great Mixed Mass Meeting in 
Tokyo. 

25th—26th. Battle of Nanshan. 

27th. Occupation of Dalny. 

June 15th. “Hitachi Maru” (a transport) sunk. 

Battle of Telissu. 

23rd. Naval Battle off Port Arthur. 

27th. Japanese capture Fa, Motten and 
Fenshui Passes. 

July 6th—9th. Battle of Kaiping. 

21st—30th. Vladivostok Squadron in the 

Pacific. 

24th. Battle of Fashi Kaio. 

31st. The Japanese capture Semucheng. 

Aug. loth. The Russian fleet makes a sortie from 

Port Arthur, without success. 

14th. Vladivostok fleet defeated. 

2oth. '‘Novik" sunk. 

Aug. 23rd—Sep. 4th. Battle of Liaoyang. 

Oct. -lOth—15th. Battle of the Shaho River. 
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30th. General assault on Port Arthur. 

Nov. 30th. Capture of 203 Metre Hill, P. A., by the 

Japanese. 

* 

Dec. 3rd—iith. Destruction of Port Arthur 

Squadron. 

1905. 

Jan. ist. Surrender of Port Arthur. 

25th—29th. Battle of Heiku. 

Feb. 24th—March loth. Battle of Mukden. 

Feb. 24th. Japanese occupy Ching-ho-Cheng. 

March 19th.Fushan. 

lOth ... .Mukden. 

16th .Tehling. 

19th ... ... ... Kaiyuan. 

20th ... ... ... Fakurnan. 

2ist ... ... ... Changtu. 

27th—28th. Battle of the Sea of Japan. 

June 2nd. President Roosevelt proposes peace. 

16th. Japanese occupy Kangping. 

18th. ... ... ... Liaoyangwoping. 

July 8th. Sakhalin in the hands of the Japanese. 

iSth. Vladivostok isolated. 

August 9th. Peace Envoys convene at Portsmouth. N.H, 
„ 29th. Terms of peace settled. 

SUMMARY. 

Duration of the war ... 570 days 

Russians in the field in Manchuria ... 629,614 
Japanese in the same field ... ...912,730 

Russian Cannon ... ... ... 1116 
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Japanese Cannon ... ... ... 1O30 

Russians Captured ... ... 67,701 

Japanese prisoners ... ... 646 

Russians killed and wounded ... 294,779 

Japanese killed and wounded ... 113086 

Russia’s naval loss in money estimated $ 155,560,000 
Japan’s naval loss in money estimated $ ,'4,720,000 
Russia’s loss of men on the sea (killed 

and wounded) ... ... ... 8100 

Japan’s loss of men on the sea (killed 

and wounded) ... ... ... 3670 

Russia’s cost of war ... $ 1,200 000,000 

Japan’s cost of war ... $ 800,000,000 


CHAPTER III. 

JAPAN’S Mission in the world. 

The rise of Japan to so great an eminence in com¬ 
paratively so short a time, is a sure indication of its 
being chosen by God to play a very important part in 
the world, by contributing largely '‘to the sum total 
of wbat is called civilizationAnd it is opportune 
here to ascertain how far the Japanese are disposed to 
make the best of their present advantages, what their 
aims and aspirations arc, and what their “role’^ should 
be. Let us direct our attention to what some of the 
thoughtfnl among them say on the last point. 

Mr. K. Takahshi, President of the Bank of Japan 
says : ‘ Japan is especially favoured by nature with 
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beauty and picturesquencss of scenery and healthful 
climate, and has been appropriately called the‘Paradise 
of the East,’ we should turn this country into a grand 
park of the nations, and draw pleasure-seekers from all 
parts of the world, Wc should build magnificent hotels, 
and establish excellent clubs, in most spiendid style, 
to receive the royal visitors of Europe, and the incllioU' 
aires of America.” And anticipating tlie objection 
that this is not ‘'a very lofty fv/e for Japa ho says that 
‘‘it is seen to be about the ro/c' that France, the great 
nation of artists, is content to play in Europe—Hiaking 
herself infinitely beautiful, and infinitely chaiming,” 
we believe that though the role here suggested is not a 
very lofty one, yet the Japanese, with their tastes for 
the ;esthcttc, may, if they care, be higidy successful 
in their endeavour to carry out what Mr. Takahshi 
proposes, by “making the country as pleasant and 
delightful as possible,” for “residents and visitors.” 

This role promises pecuniary advantages to be 
gained “from the expected journeys of pleasure-seekers ; 
and the above-mentioned President of the Bank of 
Japan makes another suggestion. It is as follows :—> 

“Japan is geographically situated in an advantage¬ 
ous position, as at the centre of the world's com¬ 
mercial routes. China will be the future market of 
the world, and Japan will receive the mercantile 
vessels fitted to be despatched to all parts of the 
earth. Japan should provide herself with extensive 
docks at the various parts of the island, on the route 
of the mercantile vessels to give them shelter*, and, if 
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Aeeded, necessary repairs and cleaning, and eventually 
supply fuel and water.*^ 

Another Japanese, Rear-Admiral Kimotsuki, writes 
in the Talyo fsun) thus on the point :— 

‘To all appearances, the seas about Japan, and 
China will be the future theatre of the Far East. The 
Philippines have been reduced to a province of the 
United States. China separated from us only by a 
narrow strip of water, is offering every promise of 
becoming a great resource open to the world of the 
twentieth century. The Siberian Railway has been 
opened to traffic; and the construction of a canal, 
across Central America is expected to be finished 

ere long..As for fuel, our supply of coal from the 

mines of Hokkaido and Kyushin is so abundant that 
the surplus not required for our own consumption 
is exported largely into various ports of the East, 
where no productive coal mines have been found, 
except a very few ones of poor quality. 

"Taking all these things into account, it is not 
too much to say that the future situation of Japan will 
be that of a central station of various water passages,— 
a situation most conducive to the good of our country; 
and that, numerous as the attractive places of histo¬ 
rical interest, and natural beauty are, it is chiefly 
from our excellently advantageous position, a con¬ 
necting link common to the three chains of water 
passage to and from Europe, America, and Asia, that 
we shall be able to obtain the largest share of the 
riches of the nations of the world." 
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It is almost certain that Japan will be successful 
in such a purpose as this ; for “her natural advantages 
are so great that they require comparatively little 
improvement.” 

According to the views quoted, the aim of Japan 
should be to secure commercial progress and pros* 
parity. But there is another writer, the Editor of the 
“Talyo” (sunj who points out another role for her. 
“Japan’s mission,” he says, “ at this juncture would be 
to act as the leader to Asiatic countries in introducing 
modern civilization : China and Korea, for instance, 
can learn from her about civilization much faster and 
easier than from the countries in Europe and America, 
for they have common systems of letters, and to a 
certain extent, of ideas.’* 

Professor Ukita writes thus in the same pa'per 
"It is our duty to transmit the essence of Occidental 
civilization to our neighbours, as better success may be 
realised by so doing than by introducing there the 
new institutions directly from the West. The present 
state of things in China, does not allow her to appre¬ 
ciate fully the ideas of Westerners, more so because 
their fundamental conception of morals is at variance 
with that of Occidentals. . But Japan has every facility 
to win the confidence of China, in consideration of its 
geographical position and of its literary affinity. The 
value, discipline, and order of our army have already 
gained the confidence and respect of the Chinese; and 
it now remains for us to guide them to higher possi¬ 
bilities with enlightened thoughts and ideas. Such a 
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work cannot be accomplished in a day; but it will 
require years of perseverance and toil.” 

Such is supposed to be the mission of Japan ; and 
let us for the while consider what she is doing to fulfil 
this mission. We see that she has already done much 
to uplift her neighbours and kindred” on the shores of 
the Pacific. There are about 16000 Japanese in Korea 
who manage “almost all the important enterprises in the 
country” ; and with Japan chiefly docs the peninsula 
carry on its trade. Regularly does the latter export its 
agricultural products to tlie former, and import i‘s manu¬ 
factured articles, ‘At every part of Korea there is a 
‘‘Japanese post and telegraph office”, through which 
alone communication with abroad is possible. Japan 
also lends her vessels to Korea to help her in her trade 
and travels. 

The influence of Japan in China is still greater, ‘ In 
Fuchow, " says Mr. Clement “in the six years since a 
Japanese consul first landed there, the number of 
Japanese residents has increased from 8 to 70. and the 
number of Formosan natives, now naturalized Japanese, 
who are staying there, is more than 160. The Osaka 
Shosen Kwaisha has a branch office in Fuchow and a 
Formosan Bank has sent there a special Commissioner. 
In Amoy also --Japanese influence is growing”. 

There are several Japanese lines of steamers in the 

a 

Yangtse. There are special vessels for coal and iron 
trade. Many Japanese merchants. Government servants, 
persons given to speculations of different kinds, are to 
be found “travelling in the Yangtse Valley”; and 
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Japanese books translated into Chinese have become 
very popnlar. In short everything Japanese seems t6 
have an attracHon for the Chinese. 

Norihern China, Manchuria in particular, is otie of 
the chief seats of Japanese comin<rrce “The trade with 
Nienchong alone is from 10,000,coo to I3 0»o,oco yen 
per year, .ind that with Manchuria amounts to about 
20,000 00' ;'Ml, 

From the above it is clear that the commercial bene¬ 
fits Cbina and Korea receive from Japan are great 
indeed. Jint the influence of the latter is being “exerted 
for good on liigher j^danes.” And the Editor of the 
“Japan Mail” asserts that "every Japanese subject 
cmplo)"id in China, in whatever capacity, will be a 
centre for diffusing the liglit of liberalism, and the 
Chinese are apparently to be led along their new path 
by the Japanese who have some degree of distant 
kinship with the Chinese”. 

With regard to the influence of the Japanese on the 
Chinese mind, modes of thought and views, Dr Hirth, 
Professor of Chinese in Columbia University, says what 
follows :— 

“No capable observer ot events in China since the 
Imperial court returned to Peking can doubt that the 
Government has decided to adopt the policy of Japan, 
which is to take the methods of western civilization for 
their models. In directieg the new movement in China 
Japan is taking the lead over other foreign nations, and 
this, it is asserted, is due to her superior command of 
the languages. 
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Moreover, every educated Japanese is imbued with 
the ideas prevalent in Chinese literature, religious and 
political, and hence he has a different standing in the 
eyes of the Chinese from that of Europeans and 
Americans. China has thus placed the work of educa¬ 
ting the rising generation in the hands of the Japanese 
as being less likely to destroy the old knowledge, 
^hile familiarizing the students with the new. 

‘^A national University has been established by the 
Emperor at Peking, which, it is calculated, will be a 
model for educational institutions all over the country. 
Recently a Japanese profe.ssor has b^en selected to draft 
a new code of laws for the empire. The reason why a 
Japanese was selected for this work in preference to 
an equally learned German, Englishman or American, 
is because men who are both willing and capable of 
making due allowance for traditional prejudices will 
never arise from a country where the study of Chinese 
institutions is so much in its infancy as with all of us, 
except Japan.” 

Japan’s guns and military strategy have made the 
Chinese acknowledge her power ; but there is another 
and more peaceful way in which she has impressed 
them with her superiority. She has done so by dint 
of her intellectual abilities and advantages in the 
domains of learning. The Japanese have the lead in 
the management of almost all public educational 
institutions in China. The Agricultural College, estab¬ 
lished some years ago is under Japanese management > 
and the military school in Hangchan is taught by 
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Japanese alone. Besides this the help of the Japanese 
had been found essential to the improvement of 
Chinese literature. There are more than one Chinese 
newspaper with Japanese Editors, and books on politi¬ 
cal Economy, General Science" Agriculture, the Art 
of Teaching, History &c,, translated by the Japanese 
into Chinese. The people have so far appreciated the 
system of education in Japan, that they have during 
recent years, sent many of their students there to be 
educated for government service. 

Let us see what Japan is doing with regard to an¬ 
other neighbour of hers—Siam. The ' Siamese take 
now an “increased interest in things Japanese.^’ The 
Crown Prince of Siam taken up, during his late visit 
to Japan, by her style of architecture, has had a Japa¬ 
nese building made for himself; and the King of Siam 
has had a Japanese house and garden added to the 
grounds of the palace. Siam has commenced sending 
her boys and girls to Japan for education. The com¬ 
mercial relations too between the two countries are 
very , friendly, the chief articles exported from Japan 
being matches,' lamps and coal, and imported into it 
being rice and cotton-seed. 

Having shown in what position Japan stands with 
regard to her three neighbours, let us launch into a 
reasonable conjecture about her future role as far as 
they are concerned. Of course we have to found 
our conjectures merely on probabilities ; but who can 
begin with certainties in a matter like this. But we 
know that the present often shapes the future, and we 
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hope that the future relation of Japan with the three 
neighbouring powers will be to her full credit. We hope 
that China, Korea and Siam will find in her their pro¬ 
tecting deity, and their untiring friend in times both of 
peace and war. 

With regard to the Western powers, it is desirable 
that Japan should maintain the friendship that has 
grown between her and them. America gave her a 
start on her present career, therefore should ihc aims 
of the two countries be common. 'Japan totlay 
enjoys rights unknown in Russia : Social freediun, 
political privileges, representative institutions,local self- 
government, intellectual liberty, freedom of the assem¬ 
bly and of the press, and religious liberty and she 
must use these advantages and cooperate with Britain 
and the United States towards the progress of civiliza¬ 
tion.” She must remember that her mission is “to 
reconcile the East and the West: to be the advocate 
of the East, and the harbinger of the West.” 

But some tnay say that, to put this idea into the 
minds of thj Japanese, would be to fill her with 
'national vanity.’ To this we may say that New 
Japan is already extremely egotistic; and it is im¬ 
possible to make her more so. She looks upon the 
progress she has made with great pride, and believes her¬ 
self capable of even more wonderful transformations. 
And we cannot review her history of the past fifty 
years without acknowledging that she has “meta¬ 
morphosed herself wonderfully” and that her present 
self-confident and boastful attitude is not unnaturaU 
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From what she has done, we may reasonably expect 
that the above fore-cast of her future will be a reality. 
In the “Asiatic Monthly” of June 1892, a writer has 
expressed himself thus on the point ; — 

•'On bringing to pass the fusion of Eastern and 
Western types, which., shall create in both hemispheresa 
far more rounded civilization than either has ever knijwn, 
Japan has the inestimable priviledge of becoming our 
most alert pioneer. Through her temperament, her in¬ 
dividuality, her deeper insight into the secrets of the 
East, her ready divining of the powers of the West...it 
may be decreed in the secret council chambers of 
destiny that on her shores shall be first created that 
latter-day type of civilized man which shall prevail 
throughout the world for the next thousand years.” 

Though we are not prepared to be equally sanguine 
with the writer itj our expectations, we cannot help 
being impressed with the fact that the prospects of 
Japan are uncommonly bright. “She slept for 250 
years” when Europe and America were rapidly and 
steadily '‘n\o\ing on in the path of civilization,” and 
it is high time that she .should now make up for lost 
time, and press onward to overtake them. But that 
she may avoid treacherous pit-falls she should proceed 
with proper caution. Progress she must make re- 
membciing that to go back would be her ‘ ruin and 
death,” she ought not, for the sake of her “manners, 
customs, letters, political forms, superstitions, mode 
of thought, or anything else, lelax her speed. “On¬ 
ward and onward” must he her watch-word. 
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And we have every reason to believe that she will 
do so. We are sure that she possesses capacities- 
''patent and latent” for still greater success. There 
have been some solitary occasions to discourage us— 
there has been the apparent failure of some movement 
for reform, but in most instances we have eventually 
seen success crown the effort.” As regards Japanese poll* 
tics, Mr. F.V. Dickins says ' There is a silent strength 
underlying the sound and fury of Japanese politics 
which will enable the country to weather much worse 
storms than any that threaten it.” We agree word 
per word with the writer, nay we go farther, and say 
that the Japanese will take an eminent place in every 
department of human pursuit, if they will only persist 
in the path they have chalked out for themselves. 



PART VIL 


-:o:- 

MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 


OHAFTEB L 

THE TREATY OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION BE¬ 
TWEEN JAPAN AND THE UNITED JsTATES. 

We have in the preceding pages often alluded to 
this treaty ; and thinking that the readei' may be desir¬ 
ous of knowing more of it we in this chapter propose to 
dwell more fully and particularly on this important 
occurrence. 

The treaty was signed by the contracting parties at 
Washington on the 22nd of November 1894, The 
Plenipotentiaries nominated to complete it> weie by 
His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, Jushi Shinichiro 
Kurin of the Order of the Sacred Treasurer of the 
Fourth Class and by the President of the United States 
of America, Walter Q. Gresham, Secretary of State of 
the United States ; and the articles agreed upon and 
concluded were as follows :— 

I. 

**The subjects of citizens of each of the two 
High Contracting Parties, shall have full liberty to enter, 
travel or reside in any part of the territories of the 
other Contracting Party, with full and perfect protec¬ 
tion for their persons and property. 
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*'Tney shall have free access to the Courts of Jus¬ 
tice itt pursuit and defence of their rights. They shall 
be at liberty, equally with native subjects, or citizens, 
to choose and employ lawyers, advocates and re¬ 
presentatives to pursue and defend their rights before 
such courts ; and in all other matters conn(*ctcd with 
the administration of justice they shall enjoy all the 
rights and priviledges enjoyed by native subjects or 
citizens. 

“In whatever relates to rights of lesidence and 
travel; to the possession of goods and effects of any 
kind; to the succession to personal estate by will or 
otherwise, and the disposal of property of any sort 
and in any manner whatsoever which they may lawfully 
acquire ; the subjects or citizens of each Contracting 
Party shall enjoy in the territories of the other, the 
same priviledges, liberties and rights, and shall be 
subject to no higher imports or charges than native 
subjects or citizens, or subjects or citizens of the most 
favoured nation. The .<>ubjects or citizens of each of 
the Contracting Parties shall enjoy in the territories of 
the other entire libetly of conscience, and subject to 
the lau s, ordinances and regulations, shall enjoy the 
rigjit of private or public exercise of their worship, 
and a’-o the right of buiying their respective country¬ 
men according to their religious customs, in such 
suitable and convenient places as may be established, 
and maintained for that purpose.** 

^'1 hoy shall not under any pretext be forced to pay 
any charge*^ or taxes other or higher than those that 
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are to be paid by native subjects or citizens, or subjects 
or citizens of the most-favoured-nation.” 

It shall not be in the power of either of the 
Contracting Parties to force the^subjects or citizens of 
the other to any military service whatever, whether in 
the army, navy, national guard, or militia, to impose 
on them any contribution in lieu of personal service, 
or to demand from them any forced loans or military 
exactions. 

II. 

The two Contracting Parties shall enjpy freedom of 
commerce and navigation in the territories of each 
other. 

*^The subjects or citizens of each of the Contracting 
Parties may trade in any part of the territories of the 
other by wholesale or retail i.i all kinds of produce, 
manufactures, and merchandise of lawful commerce, 
either in person or by agents, singly or in partnerships 
with foreigners, or native subjects or citizens; and 
they may there own, or hire, and occupy houses, 
manufactories, warehouses, shops, and premises which 
may be necessary for them, and lease land for 
residential and commercial purposes, conforming them¬ 
selves to the laws, police, and customs regulations of 

I 

the country like native subjects or citizens.’* 

_ 0 

"They shall have liberty freely to come with their 
ships and cargoes to all places, ports, and rivers ip 
the territories of the other, which are or may be 
opened to foreign commerce, and shall enjoy, res¬ 
pectively, the same treatment in matters of commerce 

*3 
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and navigation as native subjects Or citizens, or subjects 
or citizens of the most-favoured-nation without having 
to pay taxes, imposts, or duties of whatever nature or 
under whatever denomination levied in the name or 
for the profit of the Government, public functionaries, 
private individuals, corporations, or establishments 
of any kind, other or greater than those paid by native 
Subjects or citizens, or subjects or citizens of the most' 
favoured-nation.” 

"It Is however understood that the stipulations 
contained in this and the preceding Article do not 
in any way affect the laws, ordinances, and regulations 
with regard to trade, the immigration of labourers, 
police and public security which are in force or which 
may hereafter be enacted in either of the two 
countries.” 

III. 

“The dwellings, manufactories, warehouses and 
shops of the subjects or citizens of each of the High 
Contracting Parties in the territories of the other, 
and all premises appertaining theret destined for 
purposes of residence or commerce shall be respected.” 

“It shall not be allowable to proceed to make a 
search of, or a domiciliary visit to, such buildings and 
premises, or to examine books, papers or accounts except 
under the conditions and with the forms prescribed by 
the laws, ordinances, and regulations for subjects or 
citizens of the country.*' 

IV. 

No other or higher duties shall be imposed on the 
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importation into the territories of the United States 
of any article, the produce or manufacture of thq 
territories of His Majesty the Emperor of Japan from 
whatever place arriving ; and no-other or higher duties 
shall be imposed on the importation into the territories 
of His Majesty the Emperor of Japan of any article, 
the produce or manufacture of the United States, from 
whatever place arriving, than on the like article pro¬ 
duced or manufactured in any other foreign country ; 
nor shall any prohibition be maintained or imposed on 
the importation of any article produced or manufactured 
in the territories of either of the High Contracting 
Parties, into the territories of the other, from whatever 
place arriving, which shall not equally extend to the 
importation of the like article, being the produce or 
manufacture of any other country. This last pro¬ 
vision is not applicable to the sanitary and other- 
prohibitions occasioned by the necessity of protecting 
the safety of persons, or of cattle, or plants useful to 
agriculture.” 

V. 

4 t ) 

''No other or higher duties or charges. shall be 
imposed in the territories of either of the High Con¬ 
tracting Parties on the exportation of any article tQ 
the territories of. the other than sitch as are, or may 
be payable on the exportation of the like article tp any 
other foreign country, nor shall any prohibitipn. bet 
imposed on the exportation pf apy article fcon) the 
territpries of,, either of the two High, Cqntractii^ 
Parties to the territories.pf the .Qthqr, ufhich. shall, opt 
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Equally extend to the exportation of the like article 
lo any other country. 

VI. 

*‘The subjects or citizens of each of the High 
Contracting Parties shall enjoy in the territories of the 
other, exemption from all transit duties, and a perfect 
equality of treatment with native subjects or citizens 
in all that relates to warehousing, bounties, draw¬ 
backs.” 

VII. 

**Ali articles which are, or may be, legally imported 
into the ports of the territories of His Majesty the 
Emperor of Japan in Japanese vessels, may likewise 
be imported into those ports in vessels of the United 
States without being liable to any other or higher 
duties or charges of whatever denomination than if 
such articles were imported in Japanese vessels, and 
reciprocally, all articles which are, or may be, legally 
imported into the ports of the territories of the United 
States in vessels of the United States, may likewise 
be imported into those ports in Japanese vessels, 
without being liable to any other or higher duties or 
charges of whatever denomination than if such articles 
were imported in vessels of the United States. Such 


reciprocal equality of treatment shall take effect with- 
but distinction, whether such articles come directly 
from the place of origin or from any other place." 

‘*In the same manner there shall be perfect equality 
bl treatment in Tegard to exportation so that the same 
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drawbacks allowed, in the territories of either of th 4 > 
High Contracting Parties on the exportation of any 
article which is, or may be, legally exported there* 
from, whether such exportation shall take place in 
Japanese vessels or in vessels of the United States, and. 
whatever may be the place of destination, whether a 
port of either of the High Contracting Parties, or of 
any third Power.” 

VIII. 

'*No duties of tonnage, harbour, pilotage, light* 
house, quarantine or other similar or corresponding 
duties of whatever nature, or under whatever deno* 
mination levied in the name, or for the profit of 
Government, public functionaries, private individuals, 
corporations or establishments of any kind, shall be 
imposed in the ports of the territories of either country 
upon the vessels of the other country which shall not 
equally and under the same conditions, be imposed 
in the like cases on national vessels in general or 
vessels of the most-favoured-nation. Such equality 
of treatment shall apply reciprocally to the respective 
vessels, from whatever port or place they may arrive, 
and whatever may be their place of destination." 

IX. 

** In all that regards the stationing, loading and 
unloading of vessels, in the ports, basins, docks, 
roadsteads, harbours, or rivers of the territories of 
the two countries, no privilege shall be granted to 
national vessels which shall not be equally granted to 
vessels of the other country; the intention of the High 
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Contracting Parties being that in this respect also, the 
Yespectiye vessels shall be treated on the footing of 
■perfect equality.” 

X. 

The coasting trade of both the High Con¬ 
tracting Parties is excepted from the provisions of the 
present Treaty, and shall be regulated according to 
the laws, ordinances, and regulations of Japan and of 
the United States, respectively. It is, however, under¬ 
stood that Japanese subjects in the territories of the 
United States and citizens of the United States in the 
territories of His Majesty the Emperor of Japan shall 
enjoy in this respect the rights which are or may be 
granted under such laws, ordinances and regulations to 
the subjects or citizens of any other country.” 

‘*A Japanese vessel laden in a foreign country with 
cargo destined for two or more ports in the territories 
of the United States, and a vessel of the United States 
laden in a foreign country with cargo destined for two 
” or more ports in the territories of His Majesty the 
Emperor of Japan, may discharge a portion of her 
cargo at one port, and continue her voyage to the 
other port or ports of destination where foreign trade 
is permitted, for the purpose of landing the remainder 
' of her original cargo there, subject always to the laws 
and custom-house regulations of the two countries.” 

“ The Japanese Government, however, agrees to 
allow vessels of the United States to continue, as 
’ heretofore, for the period of the duration of this Treaty 
to carry cargo between the existing open ports of the 
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Empire, excepting to or from the ports of Osaka, 
Neigata and Ebisuminato.” 

XI. 

Any ship-of-war or merchant vessel of either 
of the High Contracting Parties which may be 
compelled by stress of weather, or by reason of any 
other distress, to take shelter in a port of the other, 
shall be at liberty to refit therein, to procure all neces¬ 
sary supplies, and to put to sea again, without paying 
any dues other than such as would be payable by 
national vessels. In case, however, the master of a 
merchant vessel should be under the necessity of dis¬ 
posing of a part of his cargo in order to defray the 
expenses, he shall be bound to conform to the 
regulations and tariffs of the place to which he may 
have come. 

''If any shii)-of-war or merchant vessel of one of 
the High Contracting Parties should run aground, 
or be wrecked upon the coasts of the other, the local 
authorities should inform the Consul-General, Consul, 
Vice-Consul, or Consular Agent of the district of 
occurrence, or if there be no such Consular officers, 
they shall inform the Consul-General, Consul, Vice- 
Consul or Consular Agent of the nearest district.’* 

"All proceedings relative to the salvage of Japanese 
vessels, wrecked or cast on shore in the territorial 
waters of the United States shall take place in accord¬ 
ance with the laws of the United States; and, 
reciprocally, all measures of salvage relative to vessels 
of the United States wrecked or cast on shore in the 
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territorial waters of His Majesty, the Emperor of 
Japan, shall take place in accordance with the laws, 
ordinances and regulations of Japan.*' 

' Such stranded or wrecked ship or vessel, and all 
parts thereof, and all furnitures and appurtenances 
belonging thereunto, and all goods and merchandize 
saved therefrom including those which may have been 
cast into the sea, or the proceeds thereof, if sold, as 
well as all papers found on board such stranded or 
wrecked ship or vessel, shall be given up to their 
owners or agents, when claimed by them. If such 
owners or agents are not on the spot, the same shall 
be delivered to the respective Consuls-General, Con¬ 
suls, Vice-Consuls, or Consular Agents before being 
claimed by them within the period fixed by the laws, 
ordinances, and regulations of the country, and such 
Consular officers, owners or agents shall pay only the 
expenses incurred in the preservation of the property, 
together with the salvage and other expenses which 
would have been payable in the case of a wreck of a 
national vessel.’* 

*'The goods and merchandise saved from the wreck 
shall be exempted from all the duties of the Customs 
unless cleared for consumption, in which case they 
shall pay the ordinary duties.** 

**When a ship or vessel belonging to the subjects 
or citizens of one of the High Contracting Parties 
Is stranded or wrecked in the territories of the 
other, the respective Consuls-General, Consuls, Vice- 
Consuls and Consular Agents shall be authorized, in 
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case tlie owner or master or other agent of the owner, 
is not present to lend their official assistance in order 
to afford the necessary assistance to the subjects or 
citizens of the respective States. The same rule shall 
apply in case the owner, master, or other agent is 
present, but requires such assistance to be given." 

XII. 

*'A 11 vessels which, according to Japanese taw, are 
to be deemed Japanese vessels, and all vessels which 
according to the law of the United States, are to be 
deemed vessels of the United States, shall, for the pur¬ 
poses of this Treaty, be deemed Japanese vessels, and 
vessels of the United States, respectively.” 

XI 11 . 

The Consuls-General, Consuls, Vice-Consular Agents 
of each of the High Contracting Parties, residing 
in the territories of the other shall receive from the 
local authorities such assistance as can by law be 

* 

given them for the recovery of deserters from the 
vessels of their respective countries. 

*'It is understood that this stipulation shall not 
apply to the subjects or citizens of the country where 
the desertion takes place.” 

XIV. . 

The High Contracting Parties agree that, in all 
that concerns commerce and navigation, any privilege, 
favour or immunity which either High Contracting 
Party has actually granted or may hereafter grant to 
the Gk>vernment, ships, subjects or citizens of any 
other State, shall be extended to the Government, 
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ships, subjects or citizens of the other High Contract¬ 
ing Party, gratuitously if the concession in favour of 
the other State shall have been gratuitous, and on the 
same or equivalent conditions if the concession shall 
have been conditional; it being their intention that the 
trade and navigation of each country shall be placed 
in all respects, by the other on the footing of the most¬ 
favoured-nation.” 

XV. 

"And each of the High Contracting Parties may 
appoint Consuls-General, Consuls, Vice-Consuls, Pro- 
Consuls or Consular Agents in all the ports, cities, and 
places of the other, except in those where it may not 
be convenient to recognize such officers.” 

"This exception, however, shall not be made in 
regard to one of the High Contracting Parties, with¬ 
out being made likewise in regard to every other 
power.” 

"The Consuls-General, Consuls, Vice-Consuls, 
Pro Consuls, and Consular Agents may exercise all 
functions and shall enjoy all privileges, exemptions 
and immunities which are or may hereafter be granted 
to Consular officers of the most favoured-nation.” 

XVI. 

"The subjects or citizens of each of the High 
Contracting Parties shall enjoy In the territories of 
the other, the same protection as native subjects or 
citizens in regard to patents, trademarks and 
designs upon fulfilment of the formalities prescribed 
by law.” 
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xvn. 

The High Contracting Parties agree to the follow¬ 
ing arrangement 

"The several Foreign Settlements in Japan, shall, 
from, the date this treaty comes into force, be incorpo¬ 
rated with the respective Japanese communes and shall 
thenceforth form part of the general municipal system of 
Japan. The competent Japanese authorities shall 
therefore assume all municipal obligations and duties 
in respect thereof, and the common funds and property, 
if any, belonging to such settlements shall, at the same 
time, be transferred to the said Japanese .authorities'* 

“When such incorporation takes place, existing 
leases in perpetuity upon which property is now held 
in the said settlements shall be confirmed, and no 
conditions whatever other than those contained in such 
existing leases shall be imposed in respect of such 
property. It is, however, understood that the Consular 
Authorities mentioned in the same are in all cases to 
be replaced by the Japanese Authorities. All lands 
which may previously have been granted by the Japa¬ 
nese Government free of rent for the public purposes 
of the said settlements shall, subject to the right of 
eminent domain, be permanently reserved free of all 
taxes and charges for the public purposes for which 
they were originally set apart.” 

XVI 11 . 

“The present Treaty shall, from the date it comes 
into foice, be substituted in place of the Treaty of 
Peace and Amity concluded on the 31st of March 1854; 
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the Treaty of Amity and Commerce concluded on the 
29th of July 1858, and all Arrangements and Agree¬ 
ments subsidiary thereto concluded or existing between 
the High Contracting Parties, and from the same date 
such Treaties, Conventions, Arrangements and Agree¬ 
ments shall cease to be binding, and in consequence, 
the jurisdiction then exercised by Courts of the United 
States in Japan and all the exceptional privileges, 
exemptions and immunities then enjoyed by citizens 
of the United States as a part of, orappurtenent to, such 
jurisdiction, shall absolutely and without notice cease 
and determine, and thereafter all such jurisdiction shall 
be assumed and exercised by Japanese Courts.” 

XIX. 

''This Treaty shall go into operation on the 17th 
day of July 1899, and shall remain in force for the 
period of twelve years from that date.” 

"Either High Contracting Party shall have the 
right, at any time after eleven years shall have elapsed 
firom the date it goes into operation, to give notice to 
the other of its intention to terminate the same, and 
at the expiration of twelve months after such notice 
is given this Treaty shall wholly cease and deter¬ 
mine.” 

XX. 

"This Treaty shall be ratified and the ratifications 
thereof shall be exchanged at Tokio or Washington 
as soon as possible and not later than six months after 
its signature 

"In witness whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries 
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have signed the present Treaty in duplicate, and have 
thereunto affixed their seals.” 

*‘Done at the city of Washington, the 22nd day of 
November in the Eighteen Hundred and ninety-fourth 
year of the Christian Era.” 

(Signed) Shinichiro Kurino (L. S) 
Walter q. Gresham (L. S.) 

"[Amendment to the foregoing Treaty proposed 
by the Government of the United States of America, 
and ratified with the Treaty.]” 

XIX. 

“Clause 2 after the word "time” insert the word 
^'thereafter”, and strike out all after the word “time,” 
down to and including the word "operation”, so that the 
clause will read : 'Either High Contracting Party shall 
have the right, at any time thereafter, to give notice 
to the other of its intention to terminate the same, 
and at the expiration of twelve months after such 
notice is given, this Treaty shall wholly cease and 
determine.” 


PROTOCOL. 

” The Government of His Majesty the Emperor of 
Japan, and the Government of the United States of 
America, deeming it advisable in the interests of both 
countries to regulate certain especial matters of mutudl 
concern, apart from the Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation signed this day, have through their respedr- 
fvC Plenipotentiaries, agreed updn the following stipn- 
(ations” • 
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/ r.—" It is agreed by the Contracting Parties that 
one month after the exchange of the ratifications of 
the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation signed this 
day, the Import Tariflr now in operation in Japan In 
respect of goods and merchandize imported into Japan 
by the citizens of the United States shall cease to be 
binding. From the same date the General Statutory 
Tariff of Japan, shall, subject to the provisions of 
Article IX of the Treaty of March 31st, 1854, at present 
subsisting between the Contracting Parties, so long as 
the said Treaty remains in force, and thereafter subject 
to the provision of Article IV and Article XIV of the 
Treaty signed this day, be applicable to goods and 
merchandise, being the growth, produce or manufacture 
of the territories of the United States upon importation 
into Japan.” 

" But nothing contained in this Protocol shall be 
held to limit or qualify the right of the Japanese 
Government to restrict or to prohibit the importation 
of adulterated drugs, medicines, food or beverages; 
indecent or obscene piints, paintings, books, cards, 
lithographic or other engravings, photographs, or any 
other indecent or obscene articles ; articles in violation 

4 t • 

of patent, trademark or copyright laws of Japan ; or 
any other article which for sanitary reasons, or in view 
of public security or morals might offer any danger.’* 

. ,, 2,—“ The Japanese Government, pending the opem 

• / % mV* ^ 

Ing of the country to citizens of the United States, 
mrcQs to extend the existing passport system in such 
a manner as to allow citizens of the United States, oir 
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the production of a certificate of recommendation from 
the Representative of the United States at Tokio, or 
from any of the Consuls of the United States at the 
open ports in Japan, to obtain upon application pass> 
ports available for any part of the country, and for any 
period not exceeding twelve months from the imperial 
Japanese Foreign Office at Tokio, or from the Chief 
Authorities in the Prefecture in which an open port is 
situated, it being understood that the existing Rules 
and Regulations governing citizens of the United 
States who visit the interior of the Empire, are to be 
maintained.*' 

3.—The undersigned Plenipotentiaries have agreed 
that this Protocol shall be submitted to the two High 
Contracting Parties at the same time as the Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation signed this day, and that' 
when the same Treaty is ratified, the agreements con¬ 
tained in the Protocol shall also equally be considered 
as approved, without the necessity of a further format 
ratification. 

"It is agreed that this Protocol shall terminate at 
the same time the said Treaty ceases to be binding.** 

"In witness whereof, the respective Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto 
their seals.** 

"Done at Washington^ the 22nd day of November 
in the eighteen hundred and ninety-fourth year of the 
Christian Era.** 

(Signed) Shinichiro Kurino (L.S,> 

Walter q. Gresham (L,S.) 
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-IMTERIAL RESCRIPT ON THE 

iJEW TREATY.’* 

'Governing our realm by the abiding aid of 
our ancestors^ achievements, which have enabled us 
to !tecure the prosperity of Our people at home, and 
^td establish relations of close amity with the nations 
abroad, it is a source of heartfelt gratification to us 
that, in the sequel of exhaustive planning and repeated 
negotiations, an agreement has been come to with the 
Powers, and the revision of the Treaties. Our long 
dherished aim, is today on the eve of becoming an 
accomplished fact; a result which, while it adds mate* 
rially to the responsibilities of our Empire, will greatly 
Strengthen the basis of our friendship with foreign 
'Countries.” 


"It is our earnest wish that our subjects, whose 
devoted loyalty, in the discharge of their duties, is 
ktonspicuous, should enter earnestly, into our senti* 

‘p * 

^iMents in this matter, and in compliance with the great 
policy of opening the country, should all, unite with 
one heart to associate cordially with the peoples from 
afar, tbus maintaining the character of the nation, and 
enhancing the prestige of the empire.” 

"In view o#the responsibilities that devolve upoin 
us ill giving* eflect to the new Treaties, it is our will 
^Iiif our Ministers' of State, acting bn our behalf, 
^onld ins^Mt our officials of alt’ classes to observe 
the utmost circumspection in the management of 
affairs, to the end that subjects and strangers alike, 
may eitjoy equal ptivilegee and advantages^ and that 
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every source of dissatisfaction being avoided, lelations 
of peace and amity with all nations may be strengthen¬ 
ed and consolidated in perpetuity.’ 

(Imperial Sign Manual ) 
(^Signatures of all the Cabinet Ministers) 

[Dated]. June joth iSgg. 


CH4FTEB 11. 

CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 

The religion of the Cross was introduced into the 
country by Francis Xavier, the indefatigable Jesuit 
Missionary, in 1549 ; and so great was his and his 
followers’ success that at the beginning of the next 
century the number of professed Christians was about 
1,000,000. But the prosperity of the church was fol¬ 
lowed by very great prosecution, which seemed to 
threaten its every existence. In 1638, the Government 
issued the edict that ''So long as the sun shall continue 

to warm the earth, let no Christian be so bold as to 
come to Japan , and let all know that the king of 
Spain himself, or the Christian’s God, or the Great 
God of all, if he dare to violate this command, shall pay 
for it with his head ” And besides suspected persons 
were forced "to trample on the cross, or to be ciucified.” 
Spies were employed to find out the Believers , and 
the torments that these had to undergo are beyond 
description But this did not, and could not, root out 

14 
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Christianity. ‘^The knowledge of the Gospel was 
handed down in secret from one generation to another.” 

A body of missionaries from the West-men and 
women—came into Japan when under the treaties of 
1858, foreigners were permitted to reside there ; and 
since then there has been a steady increase in their 
number ; so that at present there are hundreds of them 
doing their labour of love in the Empire. 

There are Christian missionaries of almost of every 
denomination here. The Greek Church has now “only 
one single man connected with (its) mission ; but the ■ 
remarkable personality of Bishop Nicolai and his tact 
in utilizing Japanese workers have made a profound 
impression, and have neutralized the prejudice arising 
out of political animosity to Russia." The work of 
the Roman Catholic Missionaries is being conducted 
with their usual zeal and devotion ; and the prejudices 
against them which the modern Japanese have inherit¬ 
ed from their forefathers are being overcome. 

The principal Protestant denominations are the 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Bap¬ 
tists, Lutherans, Methodists and Quakers. There are 
also the Salvation Army, the Universalists, the Seventh 
Day Adventists, Faith Mission, etc. 

Friend or foe, every Japanese must acknowledge 
that the Missionary has done much for the island. The 
enunciation and the practical illustration of the noble 
principles which the latter follows, never fail to touch 
the hearts of those with whom he comes in daily con¬ 
tact. *'He is the vivid and impressive object-lesson 
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of the ideal Christian life” ; and he may with the 
Apostle say, "I am aliving epistle, known and read of 
all men." And the Japanese love and respect him. 

The Japanese Christians are about 150,000 in num¬ 
ber. Though they have many shortcomings—a circum¬ 
stance that may be accounted for, by their having been 
weaved from non-christian ^influences less than fifty 
years ago, and by their being surrounded by hindrances— 
they are still “a noble body of men and women, loved 
and honoured by fellow Japanese and foreigners.” 

The Christian literature of Japan is rich and much 
appreciated by the natives. The Bible has been 
translated into Japanese, and the peoples are so fond of 
reading it that it is sought of almost every book-seller. 
Annotations on the scriptures, Christian tracts, maga¬ 
zines and books are numerous,and are read with avidity 
by the public. These are sold not only in the Metho¬ 
dist Publishing House, but in the libraries set up by 
Japanese Companies to whom the sale has proved very 
profitable. Christian Journals too ^teaching Christian 
ideals, too have a wide circulation. In 1901 there was 
issued a popular novel called ‘'Jehijiku” (The Fig 
Tree) full of ideas and teachings. It may be here 
mentioned that a considerable number of the produc¬ 
tions mentioned are in Japanese.“The Christian litera¬ 
ture in English, however is more voluminous. 

The work of foreign Missionaries and the Native 
Christians under them, are of four kinds—evangelistic, 
educational, publication and (^philanthropic. The 
system of work is pretty nearly the same as that in 
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Europe and America, but of course there are certain 
variations to suit the “peculiar conditions in Japan.*’ 
Most of these missionaries while working remember 
the words of their Master, “Behold, 1 send you forth as 
sheep in the midst of wolves ; be ye therefore wise as 
serpents and harmless as doves;” though unfortunately 
there are some missionaries "with more zeal than know¬ 
ledge,” who seem not t< 'jear in mind the words of Paul, 
the model preacher in I Corinthians i?:, 22. “To the 
weak, become I as weak, that I might gain the weak ? 
I am made all things to all men, that 1 might by all 
means save some.” 

Has any body among the Indians heard of a 
"Go.spelship ? No, I should answer. But a ship of the 
kind (Fukuin Maru) is cruising among the islands of 
the Inland Sea, with no other object than to preach the 
Gospel. The ship carries not only preachers but books 
full of Christian truths, written for evangelistic purposes, 
and success has seemed to attend this endeavour. 

The churches and chapels can be counted by 
hundreds ; but there are seldom spires or steeples and 
marks them ; and that is why their existence is in 
many cases ignored by the "globe-trotter whitus to 
do Japan in a month or less,...and goes black to report 
Christianity a failure in the country. 

There are about icoo schools held in chuiche.s, 
chapels, or in other buildings including even the private 
houses of natives and foreigners where boys are at first 
taught the simplest truths of the Gospel. And it has 
been found in a few cases that this Sunday school 
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teaching has often proved the groundwork of that 
thorough training, which blessed by the spirit, has been 
followed by ‘conversion.’ 

But conversation should not the sole aim of the 
Missiotiary; nor should his work sropsjthcre. He must 
teach Ills converts, minister to their bodily and spiritual 
wants, and moved them into good and useful citizens. 
Missionaries therefore should have educational esta¬ 
blishments f)f their own to impart secular and religious 
instruction to their converts, to leave whom under the 
influence of non-christlan schools and colleges may not 
be quite so safe. And they should also try to raise up 
a well-educated body of posters and laymen to work 
in the cause of their loi i. 

The philanthropic work done by the missionaries in 
Japan redound much lO their credit. Budhism incul¬ 
cated kindness to the brute, while it allowed huminlty 
to suffer ; but "Christianity has not only its society for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, but also its 
homes, asylums, hospitals, refuges—for the poor, the 
neglected, the widow, the fatherless, the sick, the 
insane, the outcast, the ollogdalene and the worst 
criminal.” Most of these institutions did not exist in 
Japan before the dawn of Christianity. The Red Cross 
Society through a Japanese movement, was the esta¬ 
blished result of Christian influence. Old Japan 
inculcated the doctrine of “eye for an eye, and tooth 
for a tooth” ; revenge and no quarter, but New Japan 
roused by the examples of Christians support the Red 
Cross Society. 
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The Young Mens’ Christian Association has done 
much in the cause of progress, The members are ever 
ready to take the field against sin and vice of every 
form ; and to fight for what is noble and true. The 
service the Association^has rendered to them has been 
very conspicuous in two ways—first, in the establish¬ 
ment of "Christian boarding houses for young men in 
public schools”; and secondly ‘Mn securing for public 
school.s and colleges, youngmen from America as 
teachers in English.” The young womens’ Christian 
Association too is doing much good work among their 
sex, especially among the girls in the public schools, and 
the women and the girls in shops and factories. That, 
their work is very extensive is evident from the fact 
that there are at present 17,530 girls, women employed 
in the shops and factories of Tokio alone. 

There are several Christian organizations, including 
the Womens’ Christian Temperance Union waging a 
war against intoxication in every form. Formerly no 
attempt was ever made by either Shintoism or Budhism 
to check the use of tobacco and liquor, which the old 
religions believed to be inevitable ; but now Christianity 
has succeeded in opening the .eyes of the people to see 
thedeleterious’effects of the habits of smoking and drink¬ 
ing; so much so that the diet has passed a law against 
selling tobacco to minors; and on similar law with 
regard to liquors is being ^pushed.” A Methodist 
missionary with the help of the Womens’ Christian 
Temperance Union and the Salvation Army, has been 
instrumental in freeing' about 14000 girls from their 
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"slavery in the brothels." Christian morality too has 
taught to Japanese to discourage concubinage and to 
value domestic chastity. 

Commercial life in Japan has had a new tone im¬ 
parted to it by Christianity. Deeply impressed by the 
high standard of honesty and truthfulness according to 
which a Christian has to form his character, companies 
and coporations seek out Christian youngmcn, or even 
Japanese youth brought up in Christian seminaries, to 
hold under them positions of trust and responsibility. 
"The Sabbath too, although Sunday is more a holiday 
than a holyday, is also proving to be a bobn in business 
and labour circles, and is coming gradually to be ob¬ 
served more strictly. Christian socialism, too, is not 
without its influence in Japan." 

The tone of the Japanese press also has been much 
elevated by the influence of Christianity. There are 
some newspapers with Christian proprietors, managers 
and editors whose aim it is to further the cause of “Chris¬ 
tian institutions." There are other newspapers the 
number of which is still larger, and which though not in 
the hands of professed Christians, are in full sympathy 
with them in their social and moral ideals. 

Christian civilization too has helped a great deal to 
the development of the "principle of constitutionalism" 
in New Japan. Christianity has taught the Japanese 
Government to admit the . religious liberty of its sub¬ 
jects. ^‘The old idea of impersonality, which recog* 
nized no value in the individual, but called him or her 
a ‘they,’ could not live long after the Christian teaching 
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of individual worth, rights and responsibilities, , ..became 
prevalent.” 

Christian men of influence are allowed to take an 
active part in public affairs. The Imperial Diet con¬ 
tains a disproportionately large number of Christians.” 
And men like “speaker Kataoka and Messrs. Ebara, 
Shimada and Nemoto may be named merely as 
Japanese Chistian men in politics.” There are Cnris- 
tians in the army and the navy, at the bench and at the 
bar, and in many other useful and important depart¬ 
ments, and even in Csesar’s household.” 

The present condition of Japan in relation to 
Christianity has been very nicely and beautifully 
de.scribed by Mr. Clement. ‘ The condition of Chris¬ 
tianity in Japan, he says, “at the present time is quite 
like that of Christianity in the Roman Empire in the 
days of Constantine, who himself a nominal Chri.stian, 
established Christianity as the official faith of his 
empire. And yet, as Uhlorn says the ancient religion 
was still deeply rooted in the manners and customs, 
in the domestic and the public life. And this situation 
Uhlorn represents by the following illustration:— 

‘In this new city on the liosphorus, Constantine 
set up a colossal statue ot himself. It was an ancient 
statue of Appolo. Its head was struck off, and a 
head of Constantine was substituted. Also, inside the 
statue was placed a piece of what was supposed to be 
the holy cross. This is a kind of mirror of the age.. 
A heathen body with a Christian head and a Christian 
life at the heart.” 
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“This is a fair illustration of the condition of affairs 
in Japan at the beginning of the twenteeth century. 
There is a heathen body, for the great mass of the 
Japanese (many millions) still cling to the old faiths. 
But there is a Christian head, because the leaders of 
New Japan are favourable to Christianity and its insti¬ 
tutions, and are reconstructing the nation largely on 
Christian lines and with Christian ideals. And there 
is a Christian life at the heart, for it is that life which 
.is inspiring Japan with new ideas and ideals.” 


CHAFTEB III. 

Japan as it was in 1901 , comparkd with what 

IT HAD liliEN IN l80I, OR THE WONDERFUL 
PROGRESS THE COUNTRY MADE DURING 

THE PAST CENTURY. 

$ 

The year 1801 was uneventful, but lyOi was the 
34th year of the present reign—the “Period of En¬ 
lightened Rule.” The Emperor in 1801 was only 
nominally so, the authority being vested in, and 
exercised by a "Mayor of the Palace, a Shogun of the 
Tokugawa family.” He was powerless and lived in 
splendid poverty. “But in 1901 the present Emperor 
was a sovereign in reality, the object of veneration to 
all his subjects, fully conscious of his responsibilities, 
and punctually responsive to all calls of duty. 

In 1801, the Imperial court in Kyota consisted, it 
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is true, of "Ministers, Vice-Ministers, and subordinate 
officials; there were also five principal, as well as more 
than a hundred Court nobles j “but the sovereign’s 
actual power did not extend be>ond the direction of 
matters relating to rank and etiquette, the classification 
of shrine-keepers, priests and priestesses, and profes¬ 
sionals of various kinds, in a word actual functions of 
no material importance whatever ’’ Though nominall)'- 
at the head of an absolute empire, he was actually a 
mere puppet in the hands of the Shogun. He was 
made to live in entire seclusion, as if his person was 
too sacred to be “polluted by contact with common 
mortals ’’ No body could touch him, without committing 
an unpardonable sacrilege. 

There is a ludicrous account of the way in which 
the Emperors of old, would have their hair and nails 
tremmed when these had ‘‘grown to an unseemly length. 
The barbar would stealthily approach them while 
asleep, and pare their nails, and cut their hair, without 
their being in the least conscious of the operations. The 
dishes from which they had eaten their food were des¬ 
troyed, so that no boby el.se might have the chance of 
using them. Greater care was taken about their food ; 
"the very rice that they ate was picked over kernel by 
kernel, in order that no broken or imperfect grain 
might find lodgment in the Imperial stomack. It is 
also said that the people dared not look upon the 
Imperial face for fear of being struck dead. 

But on the occasion of Mutsupils these foolish 
customs were done away with. He is a personage 
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entirely different from his predecessors. No longer 
living in seclusion, he frequently shows himself to his 
.subjects, and is the “real ruler of the land.’' He has 
torn asunder the vail of superstitious awe that en¬ 
shrouded the Imperial dignity in the past. He is a 
practical man, but “nonetheless revered”. He has given 
the Japanese a constitutional government with all its 
liberal institutions. “And in 1901, the Empire instead 
of being divided up into about 300 feudal fiefs, in each 
of which a Daimyo (Governor) was more or less a law 
unto himself j is divided into about 50, Prefectures, 
Imperial cities, and Territories, in each of which the 
people have more or less a voice in the administration.’^ 

The present Empress too has very liberal views. 
She patronises female education, the Red Cross Society, 
and all efforts towards the growth of arts, and of 
philanthropic institutions. Her appearance also shows 
great improvement. She does not have her eye brows 
shaven, and her eyes blackened, like her predecessors 
in 1801. 

In 1801 Japan had no entercourse with nations 
without, except the Dutch and the Chinese. Foreigners 
were then jealously shut out, and the natives were 
strictly forbidden to leave their “holy land”; but in 
19DI, the walls of .separation or .seclusio.n were entirely 
broken down. With the beginning of the twentieth 
century, thousands of foreigners of different nationalities 
came to Japan, and resided in it ; and thousands of 
natives left their country to seek foreign shores. 
'^Foreign vessels, flying many different colours, freely 
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entered the harbours of Japan ; and Japanese ships 
conducted freight and passenger services to Asia, 
Australasia, America and Europe. "The figures of 
the small amount of the foreign trade of Nagasaki” 
i.c , the trade with the Chinese and the Dutch ‘in i8oi’, 
are not in hand; but the exports and imports of Japan 
for 1901 amounted respectively to 252, 349, 543 yen 
and 255, 816, 645 yen. 

Again there has been a great deal of improvement 
in arrangements for travel and communication. In 
1801 the common people travelled by foot ; and the 
well to-do by norimono ox kago, ox ox\ horseback. But 
in 1901 the Japane.se, though they might still travels 
in mountanous regions by the kago, had more comfort¬ 
able and speedy vehicles placed at their disposal; such 
as, Firiciurikishu, horse car, steam car, steam boat, horse 
and carriage, electric car, and bycycle. Letters in 
1801 were sent by carriers ; while those in 1901 were 
carried by mail, and telegraphic wires. The telephone 
too became a common mode of communication. 
"There were over 3,610 miles of railway, 9500 miles of 
telegraph, and in Tokio alone over 6000 telephones. 
An electric railway was actually disturbing and des¬ 
ecrating the hollowed precincts of Kyoto once sacred 
to the Emperor. And even His Majesty’s palace in 
Tokio had been put into telephonic and telegraphic 
communication with the rest of the city and even of 
the world." 

A traveller in 1801 had many inconveniences to 
put up with, and many risks to run. The country 
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was divided into feudal fiefs, and each lord being 
jealous of the other, did not so much like personal 
communication between his people and the people of 
the latter. So the movements of every traveller were 
watched ; and he had to give a thorough account of 
himself. There were again erected ‘ many barriers 
where travellers were challenged by guards.” The 
large towns were walled, and at the gates there were 
stationed strong bodies of sentinels. ‘‘In Kyoto and 
Yedo, the })alaces of the Emperor and the Shogun were 
protected by moats and gateways. But those marks 
.of isolation—those “historic castles and gateways” 
were not in existence. They had either been allowed 
to lutnble down of themselves or broken down by the 
“Board of I’ublic Works, or the Bureau of Street 
Improvements.” 

During the hundred years under review, the whole 
constitution of Japanese Society underwent a great 
change. In i8oi the Japanese, excluding the Royal 
family, were divided into five classes—the nobles, 
consisting of tfie Court nobles and the feudal lord, 
the knight, the farmer, the mechanic and the merchant; 
but in 1901 the five classes merged into three {vis.) 
the nobility, the gentry and the common people. 

In 1801 the Samurai or the knight was regarded 
as the impersonation of every thing great and admi¬ 
rable—great’eourage never sullied by a single dastardly 
act, and the other qualities of a genuine and perfect 
gentleman. His presence always commanded respect, 
and *The common people bowed their heads to the 
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ground before him. But now the sword which was his 
'soul’ is a curls, the bow and arrows are also curiosities, 
and the panoply either hangs rusty in a store-house, or 
is offered for sale by a dealer in second hand goods.” 
Now the Samurai exists only in history. With the 
abolition of feudalism, he not only lost his prestige 
and rank but was reduced to abject poverty. 

But soldier’s profession is still an honourable one ; 
and heroic deeds are still performed. There has how¬ 
ever been since the restoration; or under the present 
government, a change in the civil status of the mer¬ 
chant. Formerly he was despised as mean and money- 
loving ; but now he is respected as one of the most 
important factors in Japanese Society. "The age of 
ib'oi,” says Mr. Clement, “was feudal and resthetic, the 
age of 1901, democratic and commercial. In 1801, the 
swords ; in 1901, the sorobun (abacus); in 1801 the 
castle j in 1901, the country-house ; in 1801, bushi 
tknights) ; in 1901, budgets.” 

There has been a great change among the Japanese 
in dress. In 1801 they put on their national costume 
alone, with uniforms for every occasion, and in hot 
weather they went about with slight clothing, or in 
bodies somewhat uncovered. In 1901 a variety of 
dress depending on the tastes of the wearers was 
adopted. Some wore the native dress while others 
the accidental costume, “with all kinds of fits and 
misfits and rudicrous combinations.” 

Japanese houses built in 1901 were in some respects 
different fro.m those built in 1801. During the last 



two or three decades of the past century, styles of 
foreign architecture were more or less adopted. Paper 
used for doors and \vindow.s has been .superseded 
by gl.ass, matted floors for tho.se x:arpeted j and brick 
and stone have been more used in the construction 
of building.s. Not to speak of the residences of the 
upper classes, the houses of middle class men, are 
now furnished with tables, chairs, lamps, stoves and 
bedsteads. 

In iSoi the Japanese were practically vegetarians, 
in iQcr they learned to eat and drink anytlung and 
eveiything, the foreign dishes being cooked in the 
European style. 

Many conveniences unknown to the Japane,se 
student of iSoi, were placed at the command of those 
prosecuting their studies in 1901. In 1801 the study 
lamps consisted of “pith wick o^ loating in vegetable 
oil ; but in 1901 they were substituted for them 
Kerosine, gas or electric lamps. Again the subjects 
of -Study in 1801 were chiefly Japanese or Chinese 
classics ; and it was thought a crime for a student to 
pursue knowledge anywhere but within the precincts 
of Japan or China. But in 1901 there were no .such 
limits either to the subjects or places of study. The 
student was found eagerly engaged in the pursuit of 
knowledge no matter from what source it came. The 
languages and the sciences of the East and of the 
West were within his grasp; and ''one School in Tokio 
tried to attract students by assuming the name 'School 
of One Hundred Branches ? And which in 1801 
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Dutch books were read by only a select few, and 
mostly in secret at the risk of one’s life,” in 1901 there 
were students reading without any sort of restraint 
whatever Dutch, English, German, French Russian, 
Italian, Spanish, Greek, Latin, Hebrew and other 
books. In 1801 it was only the priestly and military 
classes that were thought fit to receive education ; but 
in 1901, there was no such restriction. 

In i8ci tlicrc was not a single newspaper in Japan ; 
in 1901 numerous printed periodicals were issued. 
The art of printing was not known in i8or, but who 
can count the books, newspapers, magazines, etc,, in 
print at the beginniiig of the present century. 

The period between 1801 and 1901 witne.sscd also 
the establishment of an immense number of manu¬ 
factories and mills. “Cotton, woolen and paper mills, 
iron foundarics, electrical apparatus manufactories, 
engine works, steamships, docks are otily a few 
examples of the development in tiiis line. And in 
Tokio, the grounds which in 1801 were entirely 
devoted to the n;sthetic gardens of the Prince of Mito 
are now partially given over to the practical but sooty 
purposes of an arsenal.” 

The woman of 1901 had a position never dreamt 
of by those of^er sex that had lived a hundred years 
ago. The new codes of 1899 gave the former the 
right to become, and act as, the head of a family ; to 
inherit and manage her own property ; to exercise an 
authority over her children ; to act as guardian or 
executor; and to have a “voice in the family councils”; 
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while the latter had had no such regrets. We sec 
then how greatly has the civil and social position of 
Japanese women improved during the time between 
l8oi and 1901. 

Japan of 1901 was quite different from what she 
had been a century before, with regard to her aspect 
towards Christianity. In i8or the religion of the Cross 
was “under the ban of a strict prohibition, publicly 
advertised on the official bulletin.” But in 1901 there 
were 1,20,000 communicants. The country was sfudd-* 
ed with Christian churches, and missionaries from the 
west, with their native assistants worked all through 
the country. And so great was Japanese sympathy 
for these harbingers of light and peace that the Govern^ 
raent rescued their bretheren and their converts in China 
from the fury of their brutal assailants, and gave them 
a safe and comfortable refuge. 

That Japan as it appeared in 1901 was quite aa 
improved edition of Japan a century before, may be 
shewn from numerous other instances; but we stop here 
as we suppose that what we have said> is enough to 
illustrate her glorious transformation during the period. 
We beg however, the reader to bear in mind that 
the improvements wrought in her—improveiinents tn 
“Geographical, agricultural, mineral, industrial, cotniner<^ 
cial, manufacturing, social, economic, political, legal, 
educational, moral atfd retl^ous affairs, are not 
temporary or superficial but permanent and thorough,'* 
leaving no possibility whatever of ‘‘retrogression.’ 

This review of the transformations of the empire 

15 
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may suggest the question, "How is it likely to appear 
to the eyes of an observer stepping into the twenty* 
first century or what is the possible next heniored 
years' forecast of Japan ? And although we do not 
pretend to possess prophetic gifts, or the seer power 
of prevision, we can from the past make a few surmises 
about the future. The past always predicts the future, 
and we venture to "indulge in some general predictions 
which no one, to-day at least, can challenge/' and we 
cannot do so better than in the words of Mr. Clement 
who has made Japan and the Japanese his study for 
many years. "We feel sure," he says, "that twentieth 
century Japan will keep a pace with the progress of 
the world in material civilization. We doubt not that 
during this century, the Japanese people, becoming 
better fitted, will gradually be admitted to a greater 
share in the administration of the government, local 
and national. We feel quite certain that the social 
conditions of Japan will be greatly ameliorated, and 
education become very widely diffused, so that an 
immense intellectual improvement will be attained 
during the next hundred years. We also dare ta 
predict that by 20Ci Shinto will have lost its hold upon 
the people, and Japan will have become practically a. 
Christian nation.’* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HINTS ON JAPANESE CONVERSATION. 

JV. B .—What we have written in the Chapter on the Japanese 
language should be well remembered or read with what follows : — 

Many an Indian student now adays is going to 
Japan in quest of knowledge. Formerly young men 
desirous of gaining a thorough education in the arts and 
the sciences would proceed to Europe or America; 
but now the great Insular Empire in the Pacific, .great 
not in her size, but in her achievements, attracts Indians 
by scores every year. And as it is indispensably 
necessary for these to tolerably understand, and talk 
in Japanese, we propose in this chapter to familiarize 
them with the colloquial use of the language, after the^ 
method followed by Mr. Shaft in his information on 
Japan.” 

I. LETTERS AND THEIR SOUNDS. 

The vowel sounds in the Japanese language are not 
exactly like thosein English. Thus .<4 instead of having 
its four sounds has only two, as in rat, and rather \ E 
is sounded only as in ray and they } 1 has long sound 
like that of ee in meet ^xid machine, O too is sounded 
long as in so, and sore } and U like oo in fool or ruU) 

I and U are frequently silent. Long double vowels, 
are known by mark at the top like the accentual mark 
in English ; as SdtdaSoto ; and Soto==S 5 t 5 . 

There are certain words consisting of the same 
letters, but different in meaning, only on account of the 
length or shortness of the vowel sound} for instance: 
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'‘Dozo = a new godown ; D6zo = please. 

S6to = suitable ; Sotosroutside. 

Sal6=a village ; Sato = sugar. 

The sounds of Japan see dipthongs slightly 
diffetent from those of £ngli*,h dipthongs as the 
following will show : — 

At sounds like i in file or ie in die. 

Ae sounds like ai but the "e has paidet sound of 
ty in it." 

An sounds like ow in cow. 

Et sounds like a long e. 

Ou sounds like o long. 

lu sounds like^». 

Japanese consonants, save r, h, f, d, u and t are 
sounded as English consonants. 

R never begins a wotd. 

N at the end of a word has sound of ng. 

G is always hard. 

“//and ^/are often interchangeable,” so are .^and 
/'have the same sound and can be placed one for 
the other 

Fis pronounced like ch before *, and is before n. 

J? sounds like j before i and dy before u. 

When double consonants are met with in a word, 
each of them must be sounded or it may be mistaken 
for another word, one having only one of the con¬ 
sonants : thus, Amma means a shammer and Ama, 
a new ; otto, a husband and oto, a sound. 
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II. WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

Lesson I. 

Adjectives are not ileclined in Japanese. Generally 
singular and plural nouns are the same in form 
thus Hana is both flower and flowers. Adjectives 
are placed before nouns. There are no articles ill 
Japanese. 

Some phrases made up of an adjective and a noun 
with their English equivalents. 

Yasui hon = Cheap book. 

Uhiroi hana*= white flower. 

Kitanai nedoko = dirty bed. 

A.kai sakana=:red fish. 


Exercise I. 


From such phrases as the 
nouns and adjectives. 

Nouns. 

Fude (pen). 

Hon (book). 

Kami (paper). 

Isu (chair). 

Ink (ink). 

Sami-tori-kami (blotting 

paper). 

Shimbun (newspaper). 

T Sukuye (table). 

Mezu (water). 

Niwa (gargen). 

Uchi (house). 


above with the following 

A djecfives. 

Shiroi (white). 

Akai (red). 

Aoi (blue). 

Midortno (green), 
Kuroi (black). 

Chario (brown). 
Kilanai (dirty). 

Ookii (large). 

Chisai (small). 

Kikiu (low). 

Kireina (beautiful). 
Rippana fpretty). 



Lesson II. 

To meaning and Joins two words and phrases; 
but and when joining two sentences must be trans¬ 
lated by shoshiu. Phrase? with To are here given for 
the guidance of the student. 

Shioroi hana to akai sakana. 

Ookii achi lo chisai niwa. 

N. B .—Let the student form such pairs of phiases joine 1 by 
To from the abo\c libt. 


Lesson III. 

Aru =»is, or are. 

Kone= this. 

Sono, ano = that. 

The vcib “to be” has three equivalents in Japanese 
afu^ 01 u, iru. 

'*Oru and «>«” says Mr. Shaft employed in speaking 
of things with life when they are referred to as 
pre.sent at or in some particular place, except in 
connection with the Japanese equivalents of relative 
clauses. In all other cases ara and nai are used. 
Aru is constantly employed, also in reading “have 
even in speaking of inanimate objects.” 

When the verb “to be” followed by a noun or 
pronoun forms the predicate, it is rendered into de-aru 
often contracted into da. 

^To be’meaning “to become” has for its Japanese 
equivalent nam. “G )zaru” is more courteous than 
aru, and oidenasaru, or irassaru more so than oru or 
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tiu. ’'In Japanese there are no equivalents for "there” 
and “it” used as expletives. 

With the help of the following list exercise yourself 
in forming sentences. 


Pau (bread). 

Nash! (pear). 

Kashi (cakes, sweets'). 

Rings (apple). 

Budo (graps). 

Abura (oil). 

Bara (rose). 

Moun (peach). 

Ume (fig). 

Mikan (orange). 

Ichiogo (strawberry). 

I mo (potatoes). 

Chichi (milk). 

Shio (salt)., 

Sato (sugur). 

Soppe (soap). 

Butter (butter). 

Noku-saji (fork). 

Saji (spoon). 

Kogatama (knife). 

Tefuki (napkin). 

Sara (plate). 

Midzunonai (glas). 

Koppa (cup). 

Tokuri (bottle). 

Hito (man'. 

Omra (woman). 

Le.sson 

IV. 


Personal and Demonstrative Pronouns. 


Singular, 
Watakushi ( 1 ). 
Anala (thou or you), 
Anohits ihel. 
Anoouna (she). 

Sore (it). 


Plural. 

Watakushi ... doinora (me). 
Anota gata... (you). 

Anohito ... doinora (they). 
Anoouna domora i.they) fem. 


Verbs. 


Yarn (to give). Motsu (to have). 

Miru (to seej. Surwarn (to sit'i. 
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Verbs -coutd. 

Torn (to take). Aruku (to walk). 

Yuku (to go). Tabern (to eat). 

Zatsu (to stand). Nomn (to drink). 

The termination wa is put after the nominative 
case, no indicates the possessive, and the terminations 
wo^ de^ ga usually indicate the accusative, dative, 
ablative cases. 

Students among themselves generally use the 
colloquial broken for ' I,” and kimi for “you.” The 
word for a scholar is sensei^ and for a master, datina or 
daunasan. 

The verb generally comes back in a Japanese 
sentence. The following rules should also be re* 
membered. 

1. A Japanese noun has no di.stinction (in form) 
of gender and number. 

2. An adjective or an adverb has no terminational 
comparison. 

3. A verb has no de.stinations of number and 
person. 

4. The relative pronouns, and the conjunctions 
denoting time are lacking. 

Mark the following ;— 

Anata-no=Your. 

Watakushi-no = My 

Watakushi is contracted into watashi. 

Anata*no hon-wa keta nai aru translated literally 
Is your house beautiful r 
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Watakushi-no uchiwa kirei-de aru —Is my house 
beautiful ? 

Watikushi-wa kami wo motsu= I paper have. 
Watakushi-domo-wa pan-wo taberii = We bread eat. 
Konohits to ano onna = This man and that woman. 


Table of the coM^roN verbal terminations, 

PREPARED AFTER MR. SHAFI. 


Forms of 

Positive. 

Nagative. 

verb. 

Stern 

Jore 

Zu. 

Indicative 

U 

Nu, zarn, nai. 

present. 

Indie, past 

Ta 

Nnnda, Nakatta, zarishi 
zariki. 

Indie, future 

n, o, yosho 

Ji, maji, mai, zaran. 

Participle 

Te 


Imperative 

Nasare, na, e, yo 

1 Zu, zuni, nakerte, raide 


ro, shi. 

Na, nakare, zare, nasa> 

Conditional 

A (ba, naba, 

runa. 

present 

naraba) 


Conditional 

Tareba, lara, ta 

Zumba. 

past 

naraba 


Conjunctive 

{e) ba 

• 

Nandra, nakattara. 


present. 

Conjunctive Tareba, Takara Neba, zareba, nakcreba. 
past. 

Concessive Do, do mo, to mo Nakattareba, 
present. 
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Forms of Positive, 

vetb. 

Concessive Ta redo, Ta re¬ 
past. domo, ta kare- 

donno. 

Desiderative TakI, tai, taken, 

tashi tagara 

Passive or Sasern 
potrulial. 

Potential Sern 

Probable Taro, daro 
past. 


Negative. 

Nedo, medomo, naike- 
redonns, nakuthmo. 

Nakatta kerodomo, 
zarishi karedotno. 
Taku nai. 

Saren^i, 

Senu. 

Nandoro, nakattaro. 


VERBS TO HAVE AND TO BE. 



Positive. 

To have, To be 

jAru 

(,Arimasu 

Had, has been, 
was. 

/Atta 

\Arimashita 

If have, If be, 
if is. 

f Areba 
f Arinjasureba 

Will have, will be 

f .^ro 

fAiimasho 

Having been. 
Being, having 

JAtte, Arita 
\Arimashite 

Probably had, 
Probably was 

J Attaro 
(Arimashitars 

If had has. 

If had been 

, Attara (ba) 

1 Arimashitara 


Negative. 

JNai* 

\Aremasin 

fNakattaf 
\Arima.scu deshita 

fNakereba 
t Armascnnana (ba) 

JNakarolT 
\ Arimasumai 


fNakute!! 

(Aiimasezu 


jNakattaro§ 

\ Arimasenandaro 


TNakattara (ba)* 

■{ Arimasenandaro 

[ (ba)t 
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Though had, 
Though was 

O 


Will probably 
have or be 

Have (imp) 

He (imp) 

Though have 
Though is 


/ 

I 


Positive. 


NakattajKere 
Attaredo [ (mo * | Demo (mo,*!" 
Ariinashetare dol Arimasenanda 

[Kei 


f 


Negative. 


JAro 
1 Arimasho 

I^Arumase 

Aredo (mo) 
Arimasuredo 


Keredemo (mo)J 

/ Arumasumai 
\Arumai 

/Nakareir 
\ Arimasu na 

j Nakeredo (mo)* 

[ Arimaseaedo(mo)i' 


Lesson V. 


Learn the following:— 


Kasa (umbrella). | 

Kaji (key). | 

Kuda-mono (fiuit). 

Ki (tree-wood). 

English. 

You have some ftuit 
I had a looking-glass 

O 

He will have some fruit 
She should have some money 


Kagami (looking glass). 
Rampu (lamp). 

Hey a (room). 

Kane (money). 

Japanese. 

Anala wa kudamonoga 

arimasu. 
Watakushi wa kagami 

arimashita. 
Anohita wa kudamonoga 

arudeshu. 
A no ouna wa kane ga 

aruhazudesu. 


* Nai is really unadjective, but is used hereto replace the 
nei^ative conjugation of aru. 

t The portion of the ending within peranthesis may be used 
or drop at pleasure. 

Gozarimasu is a polite form of Arimasen. 
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[The lessons that follow have been copied verbatim 
from Shah’s notes on Japanese conversation.] 

Lesson VI. 


Naga gutsu (boots), Uwagi {coat), Choki (waist-coat), 
Kutsu-tabi (stocking), Zubun (pant), Hadagi (shirt), 
Te-bukure (gloves), Hassami(scissor), Kami-sori (razor), 
Empitsui (pencil), Tcnngi (towell), Matche (matches). 

"Massu,” added to the root of a verb, and at the 
same time changing its last one or more letters (often 
7 / into t) softens the sentence and changes it into more 
conversational form.” 

Masen = not ‘'masu.” 

Watakushi wa tabemasen = I do not cat. 

When two verbs come together the first often “te” 
to the root. 

The verb to have (mutsu) conjugated negatively. 
Chokki wo motte orimasen = I have no waist-coat. 
Anohito wa boshi vvomottc orimasen = He has no hat. 
Kutsu tabi wo motte orimasenanda= I had no stockings. 
Watakushi wa hasamiga arumasumai = I shall have no 

scissor. 


Lesson VII. 


Prukket (frock-coat), Zokei (watch), Bctan (button), 
Megani (spectacles), Yuhiwa (ring), Kehart (brush), 
Yoji (tooth-brush), Kin (gold). Gin (silver), 
Tetsu (iron). Aka jane (copper). 

J\r. 2?.—Ka (put at the end of a sentence). 

Motsu (have) conjugated interrogatively. 

Saji wo motte nirasuka ?=Havc 1 a spoon ? 
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Anata wa botan wo rnotte unasuka= Have you some 

buttons? 


Watakushi wa kane wo motte jmashitaka=a Had I some 

money ? 

Walakushi takei wo inotte orimashoka = Shall I have 

any watch ? 

Auota wa kcne yubiwa motsu de-^hoka = Shall I have 

this ling? 

i.KssoN vni. 

Uma (horse), Inu (dog), Neku (cat). Tori (bird), 
Mc-usi (cow), Zo (elephant), Saru (monkey), Yagi (goat), 
Me-uma (mare), Kushi (comb). 

Motsu have conjugated both negatively and inter¬ 
rogatively. 

Watakushi wa uma wo motte imaseu ka=sHave I not a 

horse ? 

Anshito wa saru wo motte imaseka= Has he not a 

monkey ? 

Watakushi wa zo wo motte inanda = Had I not an 

elephant ? 

Anshito wa nekse wo mochimasumai kas= Will he have 

no cat ? 

Watakushi wa tori ni deaimasumai ka = Should 1 not 

have the bird ? 

Anata wa inu wo motte imasumai ka^ Would you not 

have the dog ? 

Lesson IX. 

Ame(rain), Arashi (storm), Yuki (snow), Koze (wind)!, 
Shimi (frost), Tenki (weather). Hi (fire), Kaji (fire ac- 
cidentBl)« Kaminari (thunder), Jisbin (earth-rquahejk 
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Naru (to become), Narimasu (does or do become), 

Narimasen (does net, or do not become), Nari- 
masho (might or shall become), Narimashita (become, 
or did become), Narimasen datta (did not become), 
Naremasen (cannot become). 

Lesson X. 

Kutabiretaru (tired), Ikariitaru (angry), Kanemochi 
(rich), Saiwai naru (happy), Bimbo (poor), Fushiawase- 
naru (unhappy), Kamashiki (sorry),Raina-no (die), Isoga 
shiki (busy), Zo (door), Kwandai (generous), Mado 
(window), Takumi (deaterous), Shimeru (shut), Bikkuri> 
shitaru (surprised), Akeru (open), Shusukanaru (quiet). 
Hanahada fvery). 

Sentenceis. 

Hanahada Kanashiki gozaimasusi am very sorry. 

Kanemochi nari masho= 1 shall be rich. 

Madowa shimatte imashita = Thc window was shut. 

Watakushi-domo-wa ikarimashita = We were angry^ 

To wa akette orimasuka= Is the door open ? 

Kutabireta imashita = (I was tired). 

Lesson XI. 

Tsumba (deaf), Benkyo (diligent, studious), Chimba 
(lame), Byoki (ill), Manzoku-naru (satisfied, pleased). 
Yorokobash (glad), Omoshiroki (merry interesting)^ 
Shitsurei-naru ( impolite), Ude (arm), Te (hand), 
Shita (tongue), Ha (toth), Kuehibiru (lip;, Ashi 
(by), Me (eye), Atarua (head). 

SENtENCES. 

Anata Wa tsumbo de arimasensYou are not deaf. 
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Ahata neha wo kuroi dearimasenka^ Are not your 
teeth black ? 

Watakushi domo wa sayo (so) ni shltsureide 
arimasumai=s We shall not be so impolite. 

Lesson XII. 

Kau (to buy), Uru (to sell), Hiku (to puliy, 
Yaku (to burn), Yobu (to call), Konomu (to love, to 
like), Utan (to sing), Haku (to sweep), Uatte karuy (to 
bring), Fuker (to blow), Asobu (to play), Hajtmeru 
(to begin), Utan (to sing), Kowasu (to destroy), Haran 
(to brush), Shiman (to finish), Kaku, (to write, to 
print, to picture), Omon (to think), Kayeru (to change, 
to return). 

Sentences. 

Anohito domo wa yobim a suka ?=Do they call ? 

Watakushi domo wa shlgoto (work). Wo shiman 
tokoro desuss We are finishing our work. 

Anohilo wa to wo kowasimasho=s He would break 
the door. 

WataKushi wa ringo wo konomu =1 like apple. 

Anata wo takushino uma ga orimashita ka PscDid 
you sell my horse ? 

Lesson XIII. 

Numerals, 

There are in Japanese two series of cardinals, one 
Japanese and the other Chinese. The former eitds 
ten. 

One-Ichi-(Hitotsu) (Hi). Two»Ni..<Futalstt). 
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(Fu). Three»»San “(Mitsu) (Mi). Four*= Shi-••(Yotsu) 
(Yo\ Five = Go...(Itsutsu) (Mu). Seven «■ Shichi (Nana- 
tsu) (Nana). Eight=Hachi...(Yatsu) (Ya). Nine=»Ku... 
(Kokonotsu) (Kcno). Ten—Ju'-(To). Eleven^ InichL 
Twelve=Inne. Thirteen = Ju-san. Fourteen = Ju shi. 
Fifteens* Ju-go. Sixteen = Ju-roku. Seventeen = Ju-shichi. 
Eighteen 3= Ju-hachi. Nineteen = Ju ku. Twenty saNi-Ju. 
Twenty-one = Ni-ju-ichi, etc. Thirty = San-jvi, Fourty = 
Shi-ju. Fifty = Go-ju. Sixty = Roku ju. Seventy = Shichi- 
ju. Eighty = Hachi-ju. Ninety =s Ku-ju. 

The intermediate numbers are formed on a plan 
simitar to that followed from eleven to nineteen. 

One hundred—Ip-pyaku Two hundred—Ni pyaku. 
Three hundred = San-pyaka, and so on. 

One thousand = Is-sen. Two thousand = Ni-sen, and 
so on to nine thousand. Ten thousand = Ichiman. 
Hundred thousand = Inman. Million sHyakuman. Ten 
million = Seg-man. Hundred millions salchi-oku. 

The cardinals generally come after the nouns 
they qulify. Sometimes they precede the nouns ^ 
but in that case they have the preposition ^no’ after 
them. 


ORDINALS. 

Ordinals are forriied by adding ^'me*' to the Japanese 
or bam (ban) *'me” to the cbliiese or cardinals. A third 
■series Is formed by prefixing ^'dai** uistead of adding 
” ar»d it fourth by using both ^‘dai" and “bamme.” 
No is added to are ordinal to fit it to qualify a nonii 
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ist Hitolsu me 

no ichi 

bam me no me dai 

ichi no bam 

me na 

2nd Futalsu „ 

ni 

• 

ij «••••• m II 


3rd Mitsu ,, 

san 

If . sail ,, 

M r# 

10th Zo ,, 

To 

daiju „ 

if ft 

12th 

Juni 

J an 1 I, 

n 11 

3cth 

Sanju 

. Sanju 

M ft 


“Do” or hen used for “ban” when order of time is 
meant: as, first time = i chi do me. Third time = 
san do me. 


When the ordinals are used in connection with 
expressions of time, weight, measure, or with descrip¬ 
tive numerals, these words take the place of ‘ban,’ a 
Japanese word being preceded by a Japanese cardinal, 
asSecondary = Futka me. Fourth month = Shi tsuk 
me. Fifth year = Gonin me. Thiid man = San nin me. 
Fourth = shi hiki me. Sixth cup—Rop pai me. Eighth, 
bottle =■ Hachi hon me. 

The adverbial ordinals are formed by prefixing 
dai and adding ni to the Chinese caidinals; dai ni 
ni = secondly; di san ni = thirdly. Usually the ni is 
dropped after dai ichi = first, dai ni = second, dai-chi = 
fourth, etc. 

SENTENCES ILLUSTRATING THE USE 

OF NUMERALS. 

Please give me two iimbrella!; = Kasa nihon Kudasai 
I saw two horses = Uma wo ni hi ki inimashita. Call 
two coolies = Ninsokw (coolies^ wo fmaii (or ni-nin) 
(yonde kudasai. Two birds = Tori niwa. Sell one coat = 

i6 
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Uwagi fchi mat. Give me a glass of water=Midze- 
ippai kudasai. This room contains fine mats^Keno 
heya (room) wa go jo-jiki. 

THE DAYS OF THE MONTH. 

Nichi = day. 

ist= Ichi-nichi; 2nd = Futsuka j 3rd = Mikka; 4th 
= Yokkha ; 5th=Itsuka ; 6th=Muika; 7th = Nannka ; 
8th = Yoka; 9th = Kokonoka; ioth = Toka ; iith = Ju- 
ichi'nichi ; i2th=:Ju-ni nichi ; I3th = Ju-san-nich ; 20th 
= Hatsukai; 2ist= Ni-ju-ichi-ntch j 22nd = Ni-ju-ni-nichi. 
30th = San ju-nichi. 3ist = San-ju-ichi nichi or Misoka. 

Gvvanjitsu = New year’s day. 

A iTiiftoka = The last day of the year. 

DAYS OF THE WEEK BEGINNING 

WITH SUNDAYS. 

Nichiyo bi, Getsuyo-bi, Kwayo-bi, Suigo-bi, Mokyo- 
bi, Kinyo-bi, Doyo-bi. 

the MONTHS FROM JANUARY. 

Gatsu = month 

Ichigatsu, Nigatsu, San-gatsu, Shi gatsu, Go-gatsu, 
Rokugatsu, Shichi-gatsu, Hachi-gatsu, Kugatsu, Ju- 
gatsu, Ju-ichi-gatsu, Jiini gatsu. 

THE HOURS FROM ONE O’CLOCK. 

Ichi-ji. Ni-ji. San-ji. Yo-ji. Gc-ji. Koku-ji. Shichi-ji 
Hachoji. Kuji. Ju-ji. Ju-ichi-ji. Ju-ni-ji. The word 
for minute U fun which apears as pun in the following 
combinations : 
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X minute •> pun, 2 minutes =3 nl-pun. 6 minutes ■■ 
rop-pun. 10 minutes = jip-pun 

Twenty minutes past one= Ichi-ji-m-jip-pun 

Ten minutes to one= Ichi-jtgo jip-pun. 

Quarter past ten=Ju ji ju-go-pun 

Half past five =s Go-je-han. 

Lesson XIV, 

Indo (India). Igrisu (England). Amerika (America). 

Shina (China). Doitsu (Germany). Furansu (France). 

Yorroppa (Europe). Afurika (Africa). Ajia (Asia). 

Itariya (Italy). Nippon (Japan). 

Tanago (egg). Yamu (mountain). Kawa (river, 
skin). Ginko (bank). Touki (moon). Hoshi (star) 
Hi (sun). Umi (sea). Tegami (letter). Shabun (soap). 

Yubin (post). Denshin (telegraph). 

N. B .—''‘No Hito” or “Jin” arlrled to Ithe names of countries 
denotes the nations belonging to those countries. 

Sentences. 

Watakushi wa Igrisu ni otta=I have been in 
England. 

Anatu-wa Toruk niolt = You hage been in Turkey. 

Watakushi wa Yoroppa = ni orudesho== I shall be 
in Europe. 

Lesson XV. 

Otoko (man) Onna (woman) Ototsan (papa) Ok* 
kasan (mama) Oksan (wife) Chichi (father) Haha 
(mother) Soft jiji(grand-father) Sobo-haha (grand mother) 
Mago (grandchild) l^odii (brolherj Anisan (elder 
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brother) Ototo (younger brother) Onna kyodai (sister) 
Anesan (elder sister). Imotosan (younger sister) Ojisan 
(uncle). Obesan (aunt) Itoko (cousin) Oi (nephew) Moi 
(niece). 

The word *'Sam” = Mr. Mrs or Miss in conversation 
* Sama” is equivalent to "esquire/’ “Madam^'. 

Lesson XVI. 

Atsui (hot). Samui (cold)* Atatakai (warm) Suzushi 
(cool). Asa (morning). Gozen (forenoon). Kio or kon- 
nichi (to-day). Ashita or miyo-nichi (tomorrow) Kore- 
wa (this). Horn (spring) Natsu (summer). Aki (autumn) 
Fuyu (winter) Gogo (afternoon). Yru (night) Kesa (this 
morning). Kcmban (tonight) Arewa, Sorewa = that. 
No uye-ni = above, on, superior to. No shita-ni = below, 
beneath, inferior to. Kara=from (preceding a noun). 
To ni —from (preceding a verbal noun). Te ni = to (a 
place). Ni=3to (before an indirect object). 

Sentences. 

Kore wa ringo Ka nasbika? Is this an apple or a 
pear? 

Sore wa nan desu ka ? = what is that ? 

Sore wa anata no otatsan no okusuri (medicine) 
desu^Is that your father’s medicine. Are wa do in 
kudamono desu ka = what sort of a fruit is that. Arashi 
ga gozoairnasho=»we shall have a storm. Tokei no 
uye-ni kakattc imasho = it is hanging over the clock. 
Amritsa kara Dehri (Delhi) made (as far as) narii 
(at) whhodo vdistance) arimasukar=what is the dis* 
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tance from Amritsur to Delhi. Kodomo (child) ni 
kaze (wind) wo hikase nai yoni ki wotsukete kudasai = 
be careful to keep the children from catching cold. 


Lesson XV-II. 


Hai = yes. Kita = North. Minama = South. Higashi 
= East. Nishi^West. Gozen = Meal. Asagozen = 
morning meal. Hiru gozen = midday meal. Iiye=a 
no. Koine —rice. Gohan = cooked rice. Ka.slii = sweets, 
cakes. Mosu ko.du = a little more. Dondun = byand 
by. Onaji = same. Takusan = quite enough. Yu gozen 
—■Evening meal. ‘ 


Yowaki = vveak. Iliroki —wide Toki=far, distant, 
Kntaki — hard, Chikaki — near. Ilayakifast, early. 

Some of the last six adjetives can be used as predi¬ 
catives, and oih-er.s adverb.s ; then the final i i.s changed 
into it. Such is the case wilh " Kashi koki ” meaning 
"clever, wis::.’’ The letter A is often omitted in using 


these words. 


Lesson XVIII. 

Do.shiti = wh'atfor. Naze = why? I mani = shortly. 
Narnhodo—I see! indeed! Chotto-—just. Isshoni = 
together. Chito = never, never at all, Tokjdoki = some¬ 
times. Shikashi = but, however. It sudemo = always. 

Motto = more; Ichiban = best. Mochiran = of course 
Bakari = only ; Sore kara = then, from then, from that. 
Kore kara = Henceforth, from this. 

Yore = than. Doko = where. Doko demo = any 
where, at any place, wherever. Dokoyedemo=to any 
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place. Doredemo = whichever one. Daibue taitei or 
hotondo=:almost, probably, Ikutsu = how old, how 
many. lyo iyo = at length. Mo = already, just about. 
Jlkini = directly, immediately, soon. Motakusan desu 
or gozari masu=sa!ready, it is quite enough. Arigato = 
thank you. Soyonara = good bye. Ohayo = goodmorn¬ 
ing. Konnichiwa = good day. Kombanwa = good eve¬ 
ning. Minu = all. Guku = extremely. 

Keredemo added to the root of a verb makes it con¬ 
cessive, it being equivalent to although, though. 

Wata kushi wa kio yukukere domo = although I go 
to-day. 


Sentences. 

Multan wa Kashmir yori atsui tokoro desu = 
Mooltan is hotter than Kashmir. Watakushi waanohito 
yori mitsuki hado toshi (age)ga nyo do g 07 .aimas = I am 
about three months older than he. Bombay de wa 
oanto iu yadoya (hotel) ga ichiban yo gozaimas = which 
is the best hotel in Bombay. Watakushi wa anata to 
isshoni yukimas=I and you will go together. Tabitabi 
(often) zutsu (headache) ga ita .shimasu= I often have 
headache- Naze anatawa watakushi no koto (work) suru 
(to do) ni ikimasendashita —why did you not go to do 
my work. Kono tegami wa mina .Amcrika ye iku no 
da = these letters are all for America. Futari to 
moonaji koto wo ittc kikase mashila=:I told both the 
same thing. Ano hito no in koto wo jikini kikasete 
kudasai = let me know immediately what he says. 
Anata doko irrasshaimaskae* where are you going. 
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Lesson XIX. 

The following list would be very helpful in colloquial 
conversation :— 

Ikura—how much ? Ikutabe = how often ? Iku- 
satsu—how many (books)? Iku-nin = how many (per¬ 
sons) ? Iku-so=show many (ships). Nan-gen = how many 
(houses)? Nan-nen=how many (years)? Nan-nin=s 
how many (persons)? Iroro no = various, several. Iro- 
roni = variously. Momo=sas well as, both, and. Sugu. 
ni = immediately, directly. Kitto = certainly. Chodo= 
just so, exactly. Mo = just, about, surely, already. Koto 
= thing, matter. Ikura guro«=about, how much.. 
Dozo = please. Jun.sa = police man. Hako = bov. Kaban 
= trunk. Teikwan = custom house. Basha = carriage. 
Kisha = train. Shashin = photo. Isha^doctor. Ototsut 
= day before yesterday, Assatte^day after to¬ 
morrow. Sakubun = last night. Sakunen = last year. 
Rainen = nextyear. Issakunen =year before last. 
Shtateya = tailor. Scntakuya = washerman. Nimotsu 
= luggage. Fune = ship. Kikai — machinery. Kusur 
= medicine. Kippu = ticket. Ofuku kippu = return 
ticket. Joto= first class. Chuto = second class. Kato 
= third class. Matta = again. Kohi = cofree. Cha= 
tea. Chayu= tea-houses. Yes = hai ; hei, sayo. No— 
liye. Yes sir = hai sayo de gozaimasu No sir=Iiye, 
sayo de wa gozaimasin. Give mc=watakushi ni kudasaL 
Haveyou?= arimasuka? Do you possess = motte arimasu- 
ka. Thnak you = arigata. Good-day = konnichiwa Good, 
morning = chayo. Good evening = kombaiiwa. Good* 
night (before seeking one’s bed)sioyasumi nasaf. What 
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do you call »hts in Japaneses*korewa Nihon de nan to 

moshimasuka ? Do you speak Englishs=anata Ei-go 

wo go zouji deska ? Do you understand ? = wakarirna- 

suka ? Ido not uiider*Jtand = wakarirnase'n. Do you 

understand Englisli ?= Igrisu kotaha (language) wo 

wakarimasuka ? 1 am an lndian = watakushivva Indo- 

jin desu. 1 can speak Japanese a little = watakushi wa 

Nihon go (language) sukoshi dcki masu. What is the 

charge= ikura desuka ? How much is ihis? = koic 

wa ikura deska y On the right hand---tnigi no ho. On 

the left hand = hiJari no ho What i.s the fare ? = chinsea 

wa ikura. Make haste —hayaku. Come here —kochira 

ni oidc or oide nasai. Go away--ike or iku. Take care 

= a hunai yo ; ki wo isukete kudasai. Stop-mate 

kudasai Excu>c me —men nasai. Who is it ? — 

donnata desuka ? What do you want —nan rlosuka ? 

put it down —oroshiti kudasai. What do yousay? -nani 

wo osshaimasuka ? What time is it ? = nanjo dc:.suka ? 

Is it 9 o’clock = ku-ji desu. Half past ten =ju-ji han. 

Listen please = dozo kiitekudasai. Good-bye = sayonara. 

Is ft too clear = atnari takai desu. It is cheap —5msui- 

desu. Please don’t mention it— do itashi mashite. That 

won’t do —sore-ja ikemasen. Immediatcl3' = suguni. 

% 

SOME FREQUENTLY USED EXPRESSIONS 

IN JAPANESE. 

Go raunasai —please look (at iG Do itashi mashite 
= pray don’t mention it. Naruhodo=aI see j very true 1 
Oki-no doku sama=I am very sorry for you > or I am 
sorry to see you part with this thing for my sake. 
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Omachido saiTia= excuse me for having kept you 
waiting. O sewa sama = thanks for your help, O 
shiawase deguzai masu==you are very lucky. Shibaraku 
or makatoni shibaiaku =*it is a long time since we met. 
O tori kuda-iat = please come in. Sukjshi mate = wait 
a moment. Tuku irasshi mashtta = you are welcome. 
Yoroshiku dozo=splease give my best compliments. 
O -saki—please go first, or excu.se meforgcjingfirst- 
Oshii k )Lad:i ! = what a pity 1 Nan detnoii = afiything 
will do Go chiso sama —thanks for your entertain¬ 
ment (said to the host on leaving) Go euryo naku = 
without diffidence or reserve. Gomen kiK)asai; gomeo 
nasai--I l).':g your pardon ; iorgiv^e me. Go tcinei sama 
^thanks for yonr coii.'tcsy. Ikura nio gozaiinascn = 
there is scarcely any more Ippukn o ajan nasai = 
please hav • a siiU'k; or please have a drink of tea. 
Itadrikiin isu - that will be qu'te enough. I will accept 
it. Mo t.iku;an = that is enough I want.no more. 
Maido gi) yakkaisama dc gozaimasu = I am obliged for 
your assistance given. Mo yoroshii = that will do. 
Motamana iiai —I can stand it no more Kashi koma- 
rinia.siilta = yes, sir, certainly : w'illj pleasure. Komalta 
kotoda=how annoying. Korewa shikkei = excuse my 
rudeness. O itoma itashirnasho= I will now lake my 
leave. O jama itashimashita = excuse me for having 
interrupted you. O Icage samade = owing to your 
kindness, (this phrase is used to begin a sentence.) O 
kage sainade narimashita = thanks to your kindness, 1 
am better. O kami kuda saruna = don't trouble your¬ 
self about me. O kamani wa gozaimasenka = is every 
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thing all right with you? or literally, is there no change 
with you r O agari nasai, or agan nasai= please come 
in ; please take your seat ; please help yourself; please 
take (some food or drink). Shikataga nai or shiyoga nai 
*»it can’t be helped. Shisuret itashimashita = excuse 
my rudeness. So ja nai ka ? or so de arimasenka ? = 
isn't it so ? So-ka-mo shiranai = it may be so. Tadaima 
=*now, at once. 

EXPRESSIONS FOR PARTICULAR OCCASIONS. 

T. In Friendly Meetings. 

Ohayo g zai masu.= good morning, Sir. 

Gokigen yoroshu, gozaimasuka=T I hope you are 

in good health. Gajobu dcsuka=I hope you are well. 

% 

Tassha de gozai inasu=I am very well. Arigato gozai 
masu=:Very well, thank you. Anata no ottotsan wa 
ikajadesuka ? = how is your father ^ Aanata no okssan 
wa ikaga desuka = how is your family ? Anata no 
okaasan wa ikaga desuka = and how is your mother ? 
Kon—nichiwa yoroshu gozai masu = my mother is 
better to-day. Here in giving different reports about 
his mother the person asked may say—Taiso yoroshu 
gozai masu = she is much better; zuibun yoroshu 
gozai masu = she is pretty well ; sukoshi yoroshu gozai 
masu=:she is but indifferently well ; amaii ycroshu 
gozai maeen = she is not very well ; mashiro warni ho 
desussshe is rather unwell ; yoroshu gozai masen = she 
is not well ; mazu warni ho desu=3she is rather poorly ; 
byoki de gozai masu = she is ill, or indisposed ; hana- 
hada waru gozaimasu — she is very ill ; kitoku de 
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gozat ma.su=she is dangerously ill ; honlo ni waru 
gozai masu = she is verj^ ill indeed ; iki kakatte ori 
masu=3shc is passing of; shini kakatte gazai masuss 
she is dying. Now to the question—what ails her ? 
(nan no go-byoki dcsuka) the answers may be—kaze 
wo kiki mashita = she has taken cold ; notsu byo no 
yodesu = she is feverish. The conversation may then 
go on thus—sore wa honto ni okinodoku dc gozai 
masu= I am very sorry to hear it. Itsukaru go byoki 
desuka? = how long has she been ill? Nanika 
kusuri wo agari masu ka ? = Does she take anything 
for her illness ? Donata ka o-sewa (service) wo nasai 
masuka. = Does any one attend on her? Isha ga 
(doctor) mainichi mairi masu = the doctor attends her 
every day. Isha mo sayo moshi masu— the doctor 
says it will be of no consequence. Nan demo nake- 
reba yorosbii= I hope it will be nothing. Taiso yoroka 
bashu gozai masu = I am glad to hear it. 

2. In partings. 

Watakushi wa oitomasembonari = I must go or 
leave you. Watakushi domo wa okareneba narimasen = 
we must part or leave other. Sayonora = good bye; 
farewell ; adieu. Anata no go-kyodai ni yoroshiku — 
my compliments to your brother. Anata no o-imoto 
go ni yoroshiku = give my regards to your sister. Anata 
no okkasan ni yoroshiku = give my respect to your 
mother, Anata no go-kanai san ni yoroshiku = my 
kind regards to your lady. Kashiko mari-mashita = 

I shall not fail. 
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3. In asking favours and thanking. 

Gomen kudasi = by your leave. Go-men wa Komuri 
Tnashite = with your permission. Oyarushi Kudasai 
masu ka?=will you give me leave to? Dozo = pray. 
Wo shite kudasai masuka = do me the fovour of. Shite 
kudasai mascn ka? = will you have the goodness to 
8 :c.? will you be so kind as to? Negai-tai koto ga 
arimasu= I have a favour to ask of you, or I would 
ask a favour of you. Osevva sama de gozai masu — 
1 am much obliged to you. Hanada go-mendo de 
gozai masu = I am very much obliged to you Taihen 
go on wo komari mashita=Iam greatly indebted to 
you. Mak.)to ni arigato gozai masu = I thank you 
most sincerely. Hanahada osore ire masu = I shall be 
much obliged to you. Doitashi mashite^it is not 
worth mentioning. Okage dc taiso tasukari mashita = 
you did me a great service. Gojodan desu = you jest. 
Go*mendo wo Kakete okino doku de gozai masu=l 
give yourself a great deal of trouble ; I am sorry to 
trouble you much. Go-mendo wo kakete okino doku 
de gozai masu = I am ashamed of the trouble I gave 
you. Dozo so ossharazuto= 1 beg you will not mention 
it. So ossharurunu = don’t mention that. Oyasui 
gozodesusayou are very welcome. 


4- In affirming or denying. 

Tashika dc gozai masu = I assure you that. Yaku- 
soku itashi masu = I promise you that. Ukeai masu a 
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I warrant. Tashika desu kara aushin nasaisrely 
upon what I tell you. Chikai masho=I will swear 
that. Tushika desu = I say it is. So de wa ari masens 
I say it is not. Kake wo shitnasho = I wager it is. 
So omi masual suppose so. Anata wa kanarazu 
shitte imasho=you must know. Soto omoi masen=s 
I don’t suppose it so. Anata wa so omoi mosho = 
you may suppose that. Moshi agamesu =3 1 must 
tell you. Omoi konde orimasussl have a notion 
that. Watakushi wa kangaye masu—I am inclined 
to think. Tashika ni so desu = I dare say, it is so. 
Doyu imi desuka ? = What do you mean ? Sore wa 
tashika de gozaima suka ?= Is it certain that. Sayo 
makoto de gozaimasu=»yes it Is true, or certain ; it is 
but too true. Sore wa jitsu ji degozaimasu^it is a fact. 
Anata wa sore wo shinji nasal masu ka = would you 
believe that ? Do you believe ? Watakushi mo so 
shinji masu =» I believe so too. Watakushi wo utogai 
masen I make no doubt of it. Anata wa tashika de 
gozaimasu ka = are you quite s.urc of it ? Watakushi wa 
toshika de gozainmasu = I am quite sure of It. Wataku¬ 
shi wa karojite shinji masu = I can hardly believe it. 
Serewa hanahada utagawashu gozaimasu = it is very 
doubtful. Sorega honto de arohazu wa gazaimasen = 
it cannot be true. Anata wa rnachigatte imasu = you 
arc mistaken. Sore wa hanashl de gozaimasu = it is a 
story. Watakushi wa kosho wa jimas-u=I prote.st 
against that. Ukcai masu = upon my honcur or word. 
W^atakushi wa ukeaimasu = I give you my word of 
honour. 
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ODORIKI NO KOTOBA OR EXPRESSIONS 

OF SURPRISE. 

Nani=swhat ? Kekko=good ! you don’t say so. So 
de gozaimusukass indeed ! is it so j Souna koti ga 
araremushoka = is it possible ? Darega sore wo shinji 

mashoka = who would have believed it! Watakiishtwa 

• 1 

kangaye raremusen = I cannot think how. Watakushi> 
wa bikkuri .shimashita= 1 am surprised at it. Anatawa 
watakushi wo odorokase masu = you surprise me. Kore 
wa mattaku odoroku bekikoto de goza{niasu = this is 
<juite astonishing. 

Expressions of sorrow, vexation, anger, feat and Joy. 

Watukushiwa kinodoku de gozaimosu = I am sorry 
for it. Watukushi wa kunashiku omoimusu=:l arh 
extremely mortified at it. Iwarcnu hodo kiguro de 
gozaimasu = it vexes me beyond expression. Awarenu 
koto desusawhat a pity, Toiso awarena koto desu = it 
is a very great pity. Hanahada fee-yukai na kotodesu 
= it is very hard. Sore wa zattosuru kotodesu = that 
is very unlucky. Sore wa osoroshii kolododesu^-it is 
terrible or dreadful. 

Kaminoka gatochimasu = it makes ones hair stand 
on end. Watakushiwa ikatte orimasu=I am very 
angry. Watakushiwa kigen ga warn gozaimasu = l am 
not in a good liumour. Watakushiwa ikatte orimosu=> 

1 am quite provoked. 

Watakushiwo kichigai ni shiinasu=sit makes me 
quite mad. Watakushiwa yorokobashu gozaimasu = 

I am glad or very glad. Watakushiwa hanahadusai 
wai dai gozaimasu=I am delighted or very happy. 
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Sore wa taihen yorokobashu gozaimasu =:it gives me 
a great deal of joy or it gives me the greatest pleasure. 
Nantomo watakushi wa saiwai de gozaimusu = how hap¬ 
py 1 am. Oyorokobt moshimasu —I congratulate you. 

EXPRESSINOS USED IN ASKING OR 

GIVING OPINIONS. 

Wo itashi mashoka = What is to be done ? what 
course is to be taken, what shall we do ? what course 
shall wc take ? what are we to do ? Do itashi mashitara 
yeroshu go2aimasuka = what remains for us to do now ? 
Kangayete mimasha = Iet us see. Watakushiwa mat- 
taku mayotte orimasu = Iam quite puzzled. Doshite 
yoroshiika watakushi ni wa wakarimascn = 1 don’t know 
what to do ; 1 am quite at a loss as to what to do. 
Watakushi domowa dai konk yaku de gozaimasu = We 
are in great perplexity. Watakushi no omoimasu 
niwa = it is my opinion ; I think so. Anata wa so omoi 
nasai tnasenka = don’t you think so ? Go-chukoku nioshi 
masu = I advise you ; I am of opinion that. Watakushi 
wa hitolsu kangayete irukoto ga arimasu~I am think 
ing of one thing. Omoi tsuki mashita = an idea or 
theught strikes me. Watakushiwa hitolsu kangayete 
irukoto ga arimashito=I have been thinking of one 
thing. Watakushi ni omio makase nasai = leave that to 
me. Kore wo shite mimasho = let us do one thiiig. 
Watakushiwa setsu wo kayemashita = 1 have alter¬ 
ed my mind. Hokano hohode itashimasho = let us do 
otherwise or something else. Areni wa nauto o iinasai 
inasuka = what do you say to that f Watakushiwa anata 
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no tor on:iotmasu = T think as you do. Sore wa yoro- 
shii omoitsuki de yozaimasu = that is a very good idea. 
Watakushimo go-do setsude=I am of your opinion. 
Sayo itashimasosslet us do so, or that. Sonopoga yaku 
gozaimasenka = would it not be better. So nohoga 
yoroshu gozaimasu = it is better. Sorewa moltomo yoki 
skikuta = it is the best thing we can do > or that is the 
only course we can take. 

CONVERSATION WITH REGARD TO 
EATING AND DRINKING. 

Anata wa go-kufuku de gozaimasen ka = are you 
hungry ? Watakushiwa haragu hette mayeri mashitasi 
begin to feel hungry, or feel an appetite. Nanika mcshi 
agare=cat something. Anata wo nani wo meshi agari 
masuka = what will you eat ? Anata wa nani go osuki 
de gozaimasuka = what would you cat ? Watakushiwa 
nandemo itadaki masu=l will eat anything. Wata¬ 
kushiwa zuii ni itadakimashita= I have eaten heartily. 
Watakushiwa moitahakare masen = I cannot eat any¬ 
thing more. Anatawaokawaki desuka = are you thirsty ? 
Watakushiwa makotoni kawaite orimasu = I am very 
thirsty. Watakushiwa kawaite shini sodesu^I am dying 
of thirst. Nornimashomlet us drink. Anatawa nani- 
wo onami nosai masuka = what will you drink ? Wata- 
kushi ninanika nomumonowo kudasai = give me some¬ 
thing to drink. Budoshuwo ippai onomi nasai** drink 
a glass, of water. Muzuwo ippat agari masuka = will 
you take a glass of wine. Watakushi anatawo kenko 
•**o shukushimasuasI drink to your health. Yumeshi 
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we oagori nasai=s Will you take a bit of supper with us? 
Go-euryo nashi ni oagari nesai=:Sup with us without 
any ceremony. 

Tadachi in hajunemasu = We shall sup directly. 
Doyo watakushi no tame ni naunimo oatsurai nasaima- 
suna = Pray don’t order anything on purpose for me. 
Naunimo shitaku nasal masuna = Don’t make any prepa¬ 
rations for me. Pan to gyu-raku de takusan de gozai- 
masu=: .% little bread and butter will be sufficient. 
Kaki ni tsubetai niku wotabemashnrs We shall just have 
a little cold meat with a few oysters. Anata wa kaki 
wo okonomi desuka = Do you like oysters ? Wata- 
kushiwa daisukide go/.atmasu = l am very fond of them. 
Forini yari suguni tabemasha —1 shall send for some, 
and we will sup immediately. Watakushi wakaki wo 
chodai itashirnasho^a I shall eat a few oysters. Ikaga 
de gozaimasuka = How do you like them? Atarashu 
gozaimasu ka= Are they quite fresh ? 


TALK ON NF/VS. 

Nanika shimbimga gozaimasuka— Is there any news? 
Nanika attariikoto ga gozaimasuka Is there anything 
new ? Nanika to hanashi wa arimasin ka^Whatis the 
best news, what news can you tell me ? Have you any 
news for us ? Have you heard of anything ? Naniino 
mazurashii koto wa gozaimasen = There is no nc.vs j I 
have no new.s. Watakushiwa nani:; Jio int, kiki masen 
= 1 haven’t heard of anything. Sore wa warn! shirasc 
desu=>that is bad news. . Kore wa yoki ahirase desu— . 

17 
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That is very good news. Watakushi wakikimashita=I 
have heard that. Anatawa shimbun wo o-yomi nasai 
masu ku = Do you read the papers ? Nanika gozaimasu 
ka=: What do the papers say. Kon-nich watakushi wa 
shienbun wo yomi mase nanda= 1 have read no paper 
to-day. O-tomodachi yori o-tayori ga gozaimashita 
ka«Did you lately hear from your friend ? Watakushi 
wa mainichi tegami wo matte imasu = I expect a letter 
from him every day. 


ABOUT COMING AND GOING. 

Anata wa dokoye oidenasaremasuka=> What are you 
doing? Watakushi wa nehi ni kayeru tokorodcsu = I 
am going home. Anshitowa anata no uchi ye yuku 
tokoro deshita = He was going to your house. Anata 
wa dochira kara oide nasare mashitaka = Whence 
or from where did you come ? Kyodai no uchi kara 
mayeri masusi come from church. Tadaima hakko 
wo sare mashita tokodesu = I have just left the 
school. Walakushi to issho ni o-idenasai masuka^ 
Will you come with me ? Anata wa do koni ikito 
gozaimasu ka —Where do you wish to go ? Sampo wo 
itashi masho=We will go for a walk or we will take a 
walk. Yorokon de mayeri masu=With all my heart 
willingly. Dochira no michi wo mayer masho ka— 
Which way shall we go f Anatano yoroshii michi wo 
mayeri masho = We will go which way you please. 
Kanchi ni mayeri masho« Let us go to the park. San 
wa otaku de gozaimasuka »is Mr. so and so at home ? 
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Tadaima soto ye itta tokorodesua He has just gone 
out. Rusu de gozaimasu=He is not at home. Doko 
ni o-idenasare mashitaka wakarimasen ka = Can you 
tell us where he has gone to. Tashika wa wakarimasen 
= I cannot tell you exactly. Imoto ni mi ni mayeri- 
mashita to omoimasual think he has gone to see his 
sister. Itsu akayerini naruka gozunjede suka —Do you 
know when he will return ? Nanimo mosagu ni mayeri 
mashita kara wakariomasen = No ? he said nothing 
when he went out. 
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MONDO OYOBI HENTO NO KOTO=^ASKING 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERING. 

Questions. Answers. 


Nanto oil nasai inasuka»What 
do you say ? 

Nanto oil nasai masbitakas"-* 
What did you say ? 

Anata wa okiki nasai masuka»* 
Do you hear me ? 

Anata was Furansn go wo 
shanashi nasai maseuka —Don’t 
you speak French ? 


Dare ga so moshi moshitaka 
«=Who told yon so ? 

Sorewa nanto moshi inashuka 
nWhatdoyou call that? 

Sorinona wa nanto moshi 
mastt ka«What is the name of 
that ? 

Anata wa...san woshitti oiden 
arai masuka —Do you know me ? 


Anata wa...woshiltc o-ide 
nasai masuka —Do you know 
that ? 


Watakushi wa naniend mo- 
shinmasen — l say nothing. 

Watakushi wa naniend moshi 
masen<inda»l said nothing. 

Yoku wakari masu = l hear 
you very well. 

1. Hanahada sukoshi hakaride 
gozaimasu^= Very little, air. 

2. Sukoshiwa wakari drasugae 
hanashi wa dekiniasen^ I un¬ 
derstand it a little but cannot 
speak it. 

1. Watakushi wa...san Kara 

kikir niashita = ! have been told 
by OUT. 

2. Arukito ga s lyomoshimashita 
«Some body told me so. 

Sore wa...to moshi masu —it 
is called. 

X. Watakushi wa namaye de 
shitte orimasu I know him by 
name. 

2. Watakushi wa kao wo shirtte 
orimasu — I know him by sight. 

1. Watakushi wa shirimasen — 

1 do not know. 

2. Watakushi wa sono koto ni 
tonits nanimo shirimasen —I 
know nothing of it or that. 

3. Watakushi wa kiki mosen — 
I have not heard of that or it. 
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TALK ON AGE. 

Anata wa of kutsu degozaimasu kts=What is your 
age ? Anata no go*kyodai wa oikulsu degozaimasu ka 
= How old is your brother ? Walakushi wa ju-ni saide 
gozaimusu=s I am twelve years old. Walakushi wa rai- 
gctsu ju-roku di gazaimasu = I sh'hll be sixteen next 
month. Anata wasotoshi wo totte omiye nasaimascn 
= You do not look so old. Anata wa motto toshi wo 
totte omiye masaimasu«=s You look older. Anata wa 
inallo tosho wo totte oide assuruts omoi mashita^I 
thought you were older. Anata wa so toshi totte oide 
nasa ruts omoi masenawda= I did not think you were 
so old. Anata no oji san wa oikutsu 'dc gozaimasu 
ka = How old is your uncle. Roku ju ni chikaku gozai 
masu = Hc is about sixty. Go-ju-yo de gozaimasu=sHc 
is more than or upwards of fifty. Sora wa taiso no toshi 
de gozaimasu= It is a great age. Ano nito wa to.shi 
wo tori hajime mashlta = He begins to grow old. Ano 
hito wo barahada hayaku toshi wo torimasu=> He de¬ 
clines very fast. 


TALK ABOUT THE HOURS. 

Nanji de gozaimasu ka = What o’clock is it ? Nanjt 
de gozaimasho ka = What o’clock must it be? Nanjidc 
gozdimasuka ashiruae nasutte kudasai = Pray tell me 
what o'clock it is or can you tell me, etc. Ichiji gozai¬ 
masu =sit is one o'clock. Ichiji sugi de gozaimasu:^ It is 
past one. Ichiji wo uchi mushitas It has struck one 
Ichiji jugo fun sugi de gozaimasuIt is quarter past 
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one. Ichiji sugi de goyaimasu —It is half past one. 
Mad a niji de gozaimasu= It is not yet t«vo. Ju-niji wo 
uchi masen=It has not struck twelve. Jt-ntji de gozai- 
masu = It is twelve o’clock. In case of day, add shogo, 
and in case of night, add Yonaka. Sanji wo utsu tokor 
de gozaimasun s It is going to strike three. Sanji wo utsu 
no wo okiki nasarimasho = You will hear the clock 
strike three. Asoku was gozaimasen= It is not late- 
Hanhada oso gozaimasu=It is very late. Smatta yori 
oso gozaimasu^a It is later than I thought. So osoi to 
omoi IVfasenanda = 1 did not suppose it was so late. 


TALK ON THE WEATHER <TENKI 

NO KOTO). 

Tenki wa ikaja de gozaimasu ka —How fare.s the 
tveather ? 

Tenki no mayo waikaga de gozaimasu a What sort of 
weather is it? Warnitenki de gozaimasu a: It i.s bad 
weather. Kumothe orimasu= It is cloudy. Kuero go 
zaimasu^It is very dull. Asoroshiki tenki de gozai¬ 
masu = It is dreadful weather. Bikkuri itashimasu hodo- 
warri tenki de gozaimasu = It is shockingly bad weather. 
Kekko na tenki de gozaimosu = It is fine weather. 
Utsukushiki tenki de gozaimasu^It is charming or 
beautiful weather. Kokko na tenki ni narimasho»We 
shall have a fine day. Tsuyu ga gozaimasu It is 
dewy. Kiri ga gozaimasu»It is foggy. Atten de 
gozaimasunlt is rainy weather. Ame ga furi sode 
gozaimasu It threatens to rain. Sorawa kumathori- 
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masu = The sky is overcast. Sora wa hanahada kumatte 
kumashi ta = The sky gets very cloudy. Sorawa kurn- 
kate nanmasu = The sky becomes very dark. Taiyoga 
de te mayari moshita = The sun begins to breakout. 
Tenki wa sadainarimasu = The weather clears up. Ten- 
ki wa yoku narimasu-^ The weather is improving. 
Sakujitsu tenki wa sadamarazu k.'iwarigachi de gozai- 
inashita = Yesterday the weather was unsettled and 
changeable. Watakushi wa sora wo shirisugiruhodo 
shitta orimasu oamc iii ai kawa made nuremashitu —1 
know it too well : I was overtaken by a heavy shower 
and gCit wet through to my skin. Sora de wa kasa wo 
omochi nasain masen deshita ka=sThen you had no um¬ 
brella. Dekakn masutokins saiten deshita kara yojin wo 
itashi masenanda=:The .sky was so bright that I took no 
precaution when setting out. Amayadori wa deki ma- 
.^en deshita ka = Could you not get under shelter ? Deki 
masen deshita, i maka da mon de shita ka iye ga arima- 
sen de.shita= It was impossible: there was no house as f 
was in upen country. Atalaka de gozaimasusit is very 
warm. Atsugozaimasua It is sultry. Samu gozaimasu = 
It is cold. Asoroshtkahijo ni samu gozaimasu=: It is 
terribly or excessively cold. Amefuri de gozaimasu»lt 
rains or i.s raining. Nagareru yo de gozatmasu—It is 
pouring. Furimashita, futte imashita^lt has rained, 
it has been raining. Arari ga futte mayeri mashita=« It 
hails. Yukiga futte mayeri mashitu s It snows. Yoki 
go otsubn ni futte mayeri mashita^lt snows in large 
flakes. Kori masu =3 It freezes. Kori mashitae; It has 
frozen. Kirisacne ga furiniastt= It drizzles. Shimo ga 
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toke fnasii = The frost is broken. Taifu de gozaimasu — 
The wind is very high. Inabikari ga shimasu= It light¬ 
ens. Kumitiari ga narimasu = The thunder roars. 
Kaminariga kekoyemasu=[ hear the thunderclap. 
Kaininuri ga ochiinashita = The thunderbolt has fallen. 
Arashi de gozaimasu = The weather is stormy, Arashi 
ni narimasho" We shall have storm. Konnichi kandan- 
keiwago ju do de gozaimasa = To-day the therinometer 
reads 50 degrees. Hanahada kitano gozaimasu^ It is 
very dirty. Hanahada honori ga lachimasu Hiruma de 
gozaimasu= It is day light. Kuro.gozaimasu= It is dark. 
Yore de gozaim;tsu= It is night Yarne de gnzaimasu = 
It is dark night T'^ukio de gozaimasu = It is moon 
light. Ysukio no ban ne unibe woarnka no wa hanahada 
tanoshime de gozaimasu = It is very pleasant to 
saunter along the .sea-shore ii» moon light night. 


CONVERSATION ON MISCELLANEOUS 

SUBJECTS. 

Obayo gozaimasu =3 Good morning sir or madam. 
Keshahodo wa ikaga de gozaimasu ka ?=>How do you 
do this morning. Arigato gozaimasu, watakushi wa jobu 
de gozaimasu SB Thank you, 1 am quite well. Kono 
maye omini kokari mashita noshi ayatawa ikagu de 
gozaimashita kascHow have you been, since I had the 
pleasure of seeing you last. Anata wa gojobu ni 
miyemasus You look strong and healthy. 

Watakushi wa mattaku Jabude gozaimasu = I am 
perfectly well. Shited anata wa ikaja de gozaimasu 
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ka PssAnd how is it with you. Arigats kanari jobu de 
gozaimasu 33 Pretty well, thank God. Yorokobashika 
Zonjimasu=:I am glad to hear of it. To wo tatakuoto 
ga shcmasu = There is a knock. Dare de ka itte miro 
= Go and see what it is. Itte to wo akere=3Go and 
open tlie door. Yamada no a kusama de gozaimasua 
It is Mrs. Yama.:?a. Omem kakare yorokobashikee 
Zonjimasu = I am very glad to see you. Kore wa 
omerurashu = You are quite a stranger. Doyo osuwari 
kudasai = rray be seated. Doyo sawn isu woagero 
=»Givc a chair to Mr. Atodomari. Nasuttc shakuji wa 
nosai masenka=:WilI you stay and take dinner with us. 
Walakushi wa to demararemasen=31 Cannot stay. 
Anota wa oisogtde gozaimasus* Ybu are in great 
haste. Anota wa naye .sonna ni oisogi nasaimasuka» 
Why are you in such a hurry. Yoji ga takusan arimasu 
= I have a great many things to do. Walokushi wa 
tayezee hijo ni isogashika todaima ntsan pun no himea 
wo mite otayunc moshita no dc go/.aimasus 1 am ex¬ 
tremely busy all the time, and just 1 snatched a few 
minutes leisure to visit you. Anata wa kitto mo ichiji- 
kan otodomari ga dekimasho= Surely you can stay for 
another hour. Konotsugi nagaku todomarimasho = I 
will stay longer next time. Shoho ni yoranakereba 
narimasenssl have many places to call at. Otayune 
kudasai mashete arigato gozaimasusi thank you for 
your^kind visit. Mata sagu in omeni kakarito gazai- 
masusl hope to see you soon again. Anato wa 
asameshi wo agart meshita ka^Have you break 
fasted? Mado de gozaimasu=>Not yeL Watakushi 
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domo to isho ni asmeshi wo aieshiagare = You 
and I will breakfast together. Asatneshi wa 
deki mashita—Breakfast is ready. Asamashi ni oienasi 
= Come to breakfast. Anata wa cha mata wa kakeiwe 
onomi nasai-masu ka = Do you drink tea or cofTee 
Watakushi wo kahei wo komoni masu. Nani wo sashe 
agemaso ka = What shall I offer you. Tsyo goz aimasu- 
ka^sls the coffee strong enough ? Kekko degozaimasu 
»It is excellent. Sato wo motto orimasai = Take more 
sugar. Amo gozai nasuka=sls it sweet enough ? Amo 
gozaimosen naraha godurgo nashi ni osshatte kudasai=> 
If it is not, don’t make any ceremony. Anata wa gyn- 
nyn ga tori-maseus You have not milk enough. Go- 
men kudasai ixioto tsugimahoa Allow me to pour 
some more. Ora-kuni nasatte kudasai = Make yourself 
at home. Kounicho wa nonji ni hirumeshi wo taher = 
masuka = What time do we dine tc-day ? Yojt ui tah 
mashosaWe are up at 4 o’clock. Koumechi dare ka 
hirumeshi ne kimasu deshokasi Shall we have any¬ 
body to dine to-day? Okyaku ga gozaimasukas:Do 
you expect company Tenki ga yakareha...san ga kurf 
yakusoku de gozaimasu Mr. A has promised to come — 
the weather permitting. Anata wa hiremeshu wo meij 
nasimashita ka^Have you given orders for dinner. Hie 
rumeshi ni nani ga gozaimasus What have we for our 
dinner. Anana wa sakena wo torini oyari nasaimashita 
kassDid you send for any fish ? Sakana wa gozaima- 
shoka—Shall we have any fish ? Sakana wa gozaima- 
sonada«I could not get any fish. Ichiba ui hitatumo 
sakana wa gozaimasu deshita = There was not a 
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fish in the market. Anoshiroku nai hirumeshi de go- 
zaimasho= I fear we shall have an indifferent dinner. 
Kore de mani awase nakereba narimasen = Wc must do 
as well as we can. Aiiata wa msoki nasaimashita no' 
dcsuka = You are up already. Mo nkimashita = l have 
been up this hour. Anata wa kanahada hayaku oki 
nasaimashitaYou got up very early. Walakushi wa 
tsuneno hayaku okimasu=sI commonly rise early. 
Sora wa hanahada kekks na nare de gozaimasu=It is 
a very good habit. Saku-ban wa do yasumo nasasma- 
shita ka = How did you sleep last night. Hanuadayoku 
ncmashita snuya me wosamashi masenauda = Very well. 
Sokoded auota wa okasumi nasaimashitaka=: How did 
you rest ? Watakushi wa mebataki hodo mo nerare 
mascnanda^l could not sleep a wink. Shaya me 
wotojiru koto gadekimasenanda = 1 never closed my 
eyes all night. Kon-eho wa utsukushu gozaima.su 
= This is a fine morning. Kaze okiunasaimasenka 
= Why don’t you get up? Walashuki wa mada 
neuncr gozaimasu = l am still sleeping. Nantokireina 
hi de wa gozamasuka = What a beautiful day t Sukosht 
saurpe wo shite wa ikaja de gozaimasho=: What do you 
think of taking a little walk. Sukoshi sawo ni mageri 
masho = Let us go for a little air. Sampo itashimasu 
to hara ga hette shokuji ga ueno gozaimashuslt will 
give an edge to out appetite. 
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CONCLUDING WORDS. 

In the preceding pages we have tried to give you a 
fair idea of the physical and political aspects of the 
Japanese Empire. We have shown how emerging from 
mythical obscurity, Old Japan grew into the Japan of 
to-day. Japan is no longer a solitary island in the 
vast Pacific, but a powerful empire, casting a halo of 
glory all around, and worthy of being ranked as one 
of the greatest powers in the world. 

Great Britain with her dominions almost in every 
part of our planet, has at length found a worthy sister 
in the Ea.st. The glorious position of the former is too 
well-known to you to require any comments from us ; 
and the latter too has attained an unusual importance 
among the nations of the world. She is ‘'the Advocate 
of the East and the Harbinger of the West”. Like 
Mariners’ compass she looks in two difFercnt directions 
—towards Europe and America with gratitude for 
benefits received, and towards Asia with a deep concern 
to promote the interests of the vast continent. With 
one hand she has received the blessings, the West had 
to give, and with the other she is dispensing them to 
the people of the East. Like Britain, Japan holds in 
her hands the destinies of nations—especially of the 
Asiatics. 

To come closer to our home matters, she is taking 
India along with her in her great march in civilization. 
The Universities have recently been the favourite alma 
maters of many Indian students, whom during their 
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residence within her territories, she cherishes with the 
utmost concern. Scientific knowledge and that in the 
technical arts are available in Japan at a much less cost 
than in Europe or America. The Universities of Tokyo 
and Kyto. with their colleges, schools, factories and 
workshops, send out many an Indian youth as adepts 
in the various branches of learning. 

There has of late been, we are glad to observe, a 
considerable flux of Indians to Japan. We wish that 
the flux may increase, not alone for the u-^eful know¬ 
ledge obtainable there in the halls of education; but 
for the training of the whole character. The Japanc.se 
are an industrious people, and their example is sm;e to 
make the Indians industrious. The simplicity of their 
manners, the candour in their behaviour, healthy patrio¬ 
tism in all their movements are apt to develop these 
noble qualities in the foreigner; and our countrymen, 
seeking the shores of Japan will, to a certainty, return 
to their country, after their sojourn in the island, better 
citizens and men. The activity and bustle of a mari¬ 
time harbour, or a mart, will surely display for their 
study and imitation, an energy and despatch, the 
like of which they rarely beheld in their own country. 
After watching the working of the Japane.se mines, 
what Indian should not feel a proclivity to take 
an active part in mining operations. In short the 
young Indian can in every department of. knowled,;; 
make the Japanese his study. The la.st, thougli t the 
least lesson of importance that he can learn from these 
liberal-minded people, is that women should have 
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almost as important a place in society as men. With 
regard to education of business, the Japanese women 
occupy a conspicuous position. These are women in 
the universities, women in the factories and workshops 
—women occupying posts involving responsibility and 
trust. The admirers of the Japanese, can no better show 
their regard for them than by imitating them in their 
dealings with the fair sex. Thus Japanese respect 
ti'.eir women, and so should the Indians do. 

From these people you can also learn what true 
patriotism is. We do not give this sacred name to 
one’s blind partiality for one’s own country or to one’s 
thinking too highly of its institutions, manners and 
customs. The true patriot ought to take a fair view of 
things native and foreign, abandoning those which are 
evil in the former for the good in the latter. The 
Japanese possess patriotism of this nature. They love 
their country and its institutions, but they never become 
blind to its shortcomings and defects. These they 
mark with a quick eye, and move earth and heaven to 
make up for them. Witness the innovations they have 
borrowed from the West, their motto being “adopt 
what is good, no matter from what source it comes.” 
You ought to act on the same principle with them. It 
will not do for you only to talk of the past glories of 
your country, the mighty achievements of your an¬ 
cestors, but you should try to act up to those ideals. 



OPINIONS OF THE -PRESSES. 


REVIEW. 
Guide to Japan. 


The **BenKAllee** —We have received a copy of “A Guide 
to Japan** by Mi> R. Palit. The wiitor lias conipiesscd miirli 
useful information regarding Japan, its early history, social, 
piditical and religious institutions, within tlie sh*>it space of 
2j(} pages. The history of Japan is iiideeil a history of 
rivili/ation. In half a renluiy it has riscTi frmn a feudal 
and semibarbaroiis condition In tin* foremost ranks of 
diMnocralic govenmenl ami commeicialism, 'Fhe wiilrr lias 
atfe-Mpted to show how this change has been worked at. n'ln* 
b<iok, for the sake of convenience, has l>een split np into 
seven parts, each part consisting of sevcial chapters. 'Plu' 

first two parts, deal with Japan and its people, their origin, 
inaiuiers and customs, nml the remaining chapters are devuted 
to tlie Japanese constitution, the organisation of their Slate, 
iheir laws, jurisprudence, religion, e»lucatioii ami so ff»rlh. 
A special part has Ix^eii devoted to the question of “Japan as 
a power" aud “her role in the future.*' In this part the 
writer has quoted interesting remarks from eminent travellers 
who had made the Japanese constitution their special sub¬ 
ject of study, A writer thus speaks of this great country : 
‘‘Japan was formerly the Japan of Japanev*, then it became 
the Japan of Asia but now it is the Japan of the world/' 
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For the convenience of those that are willing to go over 
to Japan for education, the writer has devoted a special chap¬ 
ter to Japanese language and its mode of conversation, a 
careful perusal of which will familiarise the student with 
the colloquial use of the language. The get up of the book is 
excellent and it has been priced at Re i. We tan recom¬ 
mend this book to those that are willing to know sf>mething 
about Japan. 

The •‘Co-Operator"- In our new Industrial awakening. 

♦ 

Japan has drawn great atteutiuu of all educated Indians. 
Every year a number of students goes to Japan for acquiring 
Technical education. In such a tinre. Sj. R. Palit, late 
Editor of the Indian Economist, has done great service to 
the countrj' by publishing his ‘‘Guide to Japan" which will 
prove’very interesting and instructive to all persons interested 
in japan s progress. The autJu>r hasdivideil his book into 
seven parts, of which the first is devidetl t*» Japan and its 
people, her situation and physical features, the domestic life 
of the Japanese, chief industrial persuits in Japan, her com¬ 
merce, the route for going to Japan and other similar inform¬ 
ation. TheseconO part deals with some interesting histori¬ 
cal matters of Japan. The third deals with the cons¬ 
titutional development and other matters connected with 
laparEs system of Govt. Tiie forth part is devoted to the 
Japanese religions and the fifth to its literature. The 
sixth part deals with Japan as a Power and her mission in 
the world. In the fourth chapter of the^. seventh part, the 
author has given “ Hints on Japanese Conversation which 
will prove very useful to intending students to Japan. This 
chapter contains interesting lessons on Japanese wrods and 
sentences with their English meanings which can help any 
student in gaining some knowledge of the eveiy day 
language of Japap. We recommend the book to all our 
readers to whom we hope, it will prove very interesting and 
useful. 
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The ^^Ceylon Patriot”—«*auide to Japan” - This is a 
new book written Mr, R, Palit, late editor of The Indian 
Economist, and published in Calcutta by Mr. A. T. Dhur. 
The rise oI Japan from a position of obscurity and in 
si^nilicance to ^ne of power and influence in the interna¬ 
tional affairs of the world has been so rapid and her 
development durinfj the last fiifty years-in all departments 
oflniinan knowledge and activity has been so marked amt 
wonderful that she sought aftei by people of othei lands 
for conn'-el and instruction. Thousands of young men, 
chieflv from the Indian Continent are annually flocking 
chief citir',<»f Japan “to gel a scientific training*'. And 
It is to provide these with a cheap, easy and reliable guide¬ 
book, that the work under notice is mainly intended; and 
this object, we are sure, the book is adapted to serve 
admirably. Not i^nly to the student going to Japan for the 
purpose of study, but to the general reader the book is 
uileresting rea*ling afe it teems witli ust'ful and valuable 
inhn ination of one of the most progressive nations of the 
world, whose “ self-reliance and self-help have been the 
determining faclojs in the attainment of their present 
civilization/' ItottUains the early history of the Japanr«;e 
penple, leligion an<I government. 

The **nodern Review** —This book purports to be 
wriit^u with the object of helping the Indian students who 
nimtially flock to japan to get a scientific training by 
fiirnisiiiiig them with the information they need. The lK>ok is 
a compilation, but comprehensive in its plan and embraces 
the histori' politics, arts and religions of Japan. A glance 
at the book shows that it condenses a mass of information 
which is likely to be very useful to any one visiting Japan. 

It is a book which undoubtedly has its merits and may be 
recommended to thr^se for whom it is intended as a compila¬ 
tion'CiUitaining a variety of information on all topics 
connected with Japan. 
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The Pun}ab BducatloiMl JouroaT’ - This is a nicely 
get-up and handsomely bound volume of :17c) pages giving 
in brief sucli informations as might prove useful to those 
Indian students who have a mind to go to Japan for scien- 
tihe training. The trades, manufactures, inaiiufactures, 
language, religion etc, all come in for separate treatment, 
and Mr. Palit has spared no pains to make the book in- 
tellegiblft to every one by writing it in an easy, flmving and 
idiomatic KngUsh. 









